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PREFACE. 


The Editor has the satisfaction of congratulating the subscribers and 
himself on the completion of this third volume, and he wishes briefly to 
thank the patrons of the Phenix for their continued interest in the maga- 
zine, while he craves their forbearance for its manifest shortcomings, hoping 
that the future volumes may be more worthy of their attention. 


He has further to tender his acknowledgments to tbe contributors, who 
have supplied so much valuable matter gratuitously, and he trusts that 
under a change of circumstances and a more liberal support from the 
European public in the East, he shall be enabled to offer some considera- 
tion for future papers. 


The altered circumstances referred to arise from the fact of the Editor 
having engaged himself to the Educational Board of Japan, necessitating 
his removal to that country, and he therefore proposes to change the place 
of publication to Yokohama, and to occupy his leisure hours still in editing 
and supervising the magazine, which he is fain to hope may prove service- 
able both in keeping the European public au courant with the great 
changes taking place in the East, and especially Japan, and also help to 
instruct the Japanese in matters relating to their neighbours the Chinese 
and the other countries of the East—India, Burmah, Siam, etc.—in which 
they take much interest. | 


The first number of Vol. IV. cannot be issued before January, 1874. 


New subscribers will please send their names to Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill, London, or to Professor Summers, Tokei, Yokohama, Japan. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE KO FAMILY 
OF TEEN T’AE. 


By CHARLES CaRROLL, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul, Foochow. 


In a former dynasty there lived in the perfecture 
of T’een-t’ae a woman whose family name was K6, 
and although she was possessed of surpassing beauty, 
it so happened that her husband was of no higher 
rank than that of a private soldier in the Imperial 
army. In the same place there was a Lieutenant 
named Le, who having seen this woman was struck 
with her great beauty, and became desperately 
enamoured of her. Not long after, the soldier was 
with his detachment ordered on distant service, and 
the Lieutenant Le, taking advantage of his absence, 
paid daily visits to his wife and used an hundred 
schemes to seduce her. She however rigidly main- 
tained her virtue, and could not be induced, by any 
means he could use, to listen to his proposals, and 
on the return of her husband she took the whole 
transaction and related it to him. The eee ae 
notwithstanding the villainous plots he had lai 
against the soldier’s domestic happiness, yet had 
the audacity to revisit his house, after his return, 
as if nothing had occurred. Unable to restrain his 
anger at the sight of the man who would have so 
foully se bh his honour, the soldier seized a ask 


and would have punished his treachery with we 
merited death had not the Lieutenant saved him- 
self in flight. He went straightway to the house 


of the District Magistrate, and laid an accusation 
against the soldier for attempted murder. Now for 
a soldier to attempt the life of his officer has always 
been an offence punishable with death, and the un- 
happy man was at once thrown into prison. Here 
his wife daily attended to his wants and supplied 
him with food, and when not so engaged sat at 
home with closed doors, working at her spinning- 
wheel to gain a subsistance. 

There was in the prison a jailor whose name was 
Yeh, who having noticed the constant and devoted 
attachment of the prisoner's wife, could not help 
feeling a certain amount of love for one at once so 
lovely and so virtuous. For her sake therefore it 
was that he attended to the wishes of the prisoner 
as if he had been his own brother, and the soldier 
felt a gratitude towards him which sprung from the 
depths of his heart. 

ut in time the Prefect of Circuit* whose duty 
it was to examine, confirm, and carry out the sen- 
tence on imprisoned criminals, arrived at T’een-t’ae. 
The soldier, on being informed of the fact by his 
friend the jailor, called his wife to him and said: 
“The day of my death is now fixed, and the only 
way I have of repaying the kindness and attention 


*This Office has ceased to exist, and cases are now 


sent up to the Emperor once a year for confirmation of 
sentence. 
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of the jailor Yeh, is that you should m him 
when I cease to exist.” ‘The cause of your death,” 
replied his wife, “is my beauty; have I now the 
power equally to save your life, no! then what good 
is there In my surviving you.” She then returned 
to her house, and taking her two young children, 
wept over them, saying: “ Your father, my unhappy 
children, is at the point of death, and the death of 
your mother is but a matter of morning and even- 
ing.“ When left without any on whom to depend 
ou, my loved ones, must perish with cold an 
unger. Iam therefore compelled to sell you to 
save you from such a fate. When you are taken to 


_ the house of a stranger, the treatment you will re- 


ceive will be very different to that you have ex- 
perienced at the knees of your father and mother, 
your former tender nurturing will be denied you, 
and you will not be allowed to display the simple 
affection of childhood.” The children, though too 
young to understand the full depth of their misfor- 
tune, yet partly caught the meaning of their 
mother’s words, and throwing their little arms 
about her, clung to her dress and refused to be 
parted from her. She therefore raised them in her 
arms, and went forth with them into the street. 
The very passers by were moved at her distress, 
and a wealthy neighbour sagt a ei on her, 
received her two children, a boy and a girl, and 
“be her thirty strings of scone for them. 
ith one half of this sum she purchased a feast of 
wine and meats, and taking it to the house of the 
jailor Yeh, begged once more to be allowed to see 
er husband. Yeh permitted her to enter, but for 
a time sobs choked her utterance. At last she 
spoke, and said: “ My husband, you have given the 
jailor Yeh much trouble, this, pointing to the feast, 
may in aslight degree recompense him for his kind- 
ness, Lere is also a small sum of money, which 
you can keep for your own use; for myself, I am 
going into a wealthy family as servant, and am 
afraid that I shall not see you for some ten or 
twelve days more.” So saying, she swallowed her 
tears and tore herself from her husband. 

From the prison she went straight toa part of 
the river called ‘‘ The Sage’s Ford,” where the cur- 
rent was very strong, and throwing herself in, was 
drowned. Now although the water was exceedingly 
fierce and turbulent, it had no power against her 
body, and not only was it not carried away by the 
current, but remained in a sitting posture below 
the surface, the water being unable even to bend 
her down. Some one who saw this went and in- 
formed the District Magistrate, who at once pro- 
ceeded to the spot to examine, where he found the 
tale verified. All were astonished at the wonderful 


*In the morning it may take place before evening, 
and in the evéning before next morning. 
+ About £9 or £10. 


2 BURMANS IN SIAM. 


circumstance, and the authorities ordered a coffin to 
be made that she might be respectably buried,* 
and an arch was raised over the tomb bearing the 
inscription “ Eminently Chaste.” ‘The Governor of 
the province being informed of the whole of the 
circumstances of the case, and the soldier's inno- 
cence being apparent, he ordered his release, and 
the family who had purchased his children returned 
them at once to their father. The latter was so 
overcome by the devoted attachment of his wife, 
that he determined ho would never marry again. 
Qo- 


MoraL BY THE CHINESE ComPrLER.—First b 
her beauty she moved man’s passions and involve 
her husband in death; afterwards, by her virtue, 
she moved men’s admiration and compassion, and 
at the cost of her own life saved her husband’s. 
Hence may we see the great danger of beauty, and 
yet in seeking for wives, the world looks always 
for beauty, even at the cost of excellence. Truly 
this is stupid. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMPLE OF THE SAME VIRTUE 
ADDED BY CHINESE CoMPILER.—In Chang-gnan 
there was 8 man who had an enemy on whom he 
much wished to wreak his revenge, but could not 
find an opportunity. So ho seized the father of his 
enemy’s wife, and sent to her, saying, that unless 
she assisted him he would slay her father, who was 
now in his power. A difficult choice was before 
her, for she thought: ‘If I do not listen to him he 
will kill my father; it would be undutiful in me 
to permit that. But on the other hand, if I listen 
to him and help him, then my husband must die 
and that would be dishonourable. I am resolved 
what to do, I will sacrifice my own life to save 
theirs.” So she answered her persector, and said: 
* I will help you,—the person who sleeps to-night 
on the east side of the upper story of the house is 
my husband, I will see that the doors are left open 
that you may come ia.” The enemy did not fail 
to take advantage of her hint, and during the night 
he entered the house, and finding the bed she had 
signitied to him, cut off the head of the sleeper and 
departed. On examining the head, however, he 
found to his horror that it was that of the wife of 
his intended victim, and he was so shocked at the 
occurrence that he gave up all further idea of re- 
venge; and thus both father and husband escaped. 
Was not this woman, who suffered herself rather 
than see her husband suffer, more to be admired 
than Chén Yung-ke.t 


———$) 





BURMANS, CAMBODIANS, AND PEGUANS IN SIAM. 


The greater part of the Burmans in Siam, at the 
present time, are the descendants of those who were 
captured in the former wars that were waged be- 
tween Burma and Siam. 

The contiguous races surrounding Siam, on the 
east and south-east are the Cambodians, on the north 


* No disyrace is attached to suicide in China. 
+ Chen Yung-ke sacrificed her husband in order to 
save the lite of her father. : 
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and north-west are the Burmans and Peguans, on 
the south-west the Malays. 

Siam once was evidently a part of Cambodia, in 
the palmy days of the latter country. How and 
when the Siamese became independent of Cambo- 
dia, Siamese history does not disclose. 

The evidences of this intimate relation, that 
must have existed, may be found in the fact, that 
the Cambodian written character is the same as the 
sacred character of the Siamese reliious books, and 
is called the Aksa’un K’aum. <A large number oi 
the Siamese words, especially in what is stvled the 
court language, are Cambodian words, and there 
are peculiarities in Siamese customs and _ habits 
that are manifestly of Cambodian origin. 

In other times Siam and Cambodia waged war, 
and in many parts of Siam are Cambodian captives, 
the cuniistak le proofs of this. 

Siam had its successful wars with the Malays of 
the Malayan Peninsula, and many of the victims of 
these wars are now living scattered in different 
Siamese towns on the Bangpakong and Meklaung 
rivers. 

Pegu in its palmy days had its feuds with the 
kingdom of Siam, and the evidences of these feuds 
are whole villages of Peguans in different parts of 
Siam, more particularly at Samkok and Paklat on 
the great Chow Phya river. 

Pegu was eventually subdued by the Burmans, 
and endured from that oppressive and exacting peo- 
Pe many hardships, during these tyrannical out- 

ursts many of the Peguans fled from their native 
country and sought an asylum with the Siamese. 
Owing to this circumstance many of the Peguans 
now in Siam are refugees from Burman oppressions, 
and should neither be considered nor treated as 
captives of the relentless wars of other days. 
he Burmans, however, have always heey the 
bitter and in many instances the succeasful and vic- 
torious enemies of the Siamese. Every now and 
then they made successful raids into Siam, pillaging 
and burning Siamese towns, carrying away and 
massacreing the Siamese people, men, women, and 
children, as best suited their barbaric ideas. 

At one time the Siamese did come into possession 
of the now known Tennasserim provinces, the 
towns of Maulmain and Martaban. 

These wars were continuously carried on by the 
Burmans, till their arrogance and usurpations com- 
pelled the British ast Indian Government to as- 
sail them and punish them for their temerity. 

The conclusion of the Kast India Company's 
first war with Burma, in 1524, compelled that pre- 
sumptuous people to cede them the Tennasserim 
provinces. The possession of these provinces by 
the East India Company's Government effectually 
secured Siam from all further Burman raids, so 
effectual has been this protection to Siam, that 
when Siam, during the late reign attacked Chiang- 
toon, a race of Laotians tributary to Burma, the 
latter country had not the moral courage to resent 
that insult to their authority by attacking the 
Siamese. They might attack the Siamese from the 
north, but in the event of a necessity to retreat, on 
account of Siamese bravery or the inclemency of 


_. 


MAULMAIN 


the rainy season, there was no short cut and safe 
retreat sheoush the Tennasserim provinces as before. 

The second time the English had occasion to 
punish Burman arrogance and temerity, poor Bur- 
ma lost all her seacoast territories, so that the Ava 
Government now has only inland countries under 
its jurisdiction. It has no sea board and can never 
more hope to make successful war upon Siam, so 
long as the English Government possesses the sea 
board border of what was once Burman possessions. 

The Burman captives of war in Siam are, com- 
pared with the other races, rigorously dealt with, 
they have to give several months of personal ser- 
vice each year to the Siamese Government. 

They are a versatile people and bear their hard- 
ships well. 

he bulk of Burman captives in Bangkok are 
located in the rear of the premises of the Borneo 
Company (Timited.) 

The amount of personal services the Siamese 
Government demands of these Burman captives and 
their descendants is very great. This heavy strain 
upon their time and gratuitous labours, necessarily 
keeps them very poor, and it cannot be considered 
astonishing that their village was once considered 
aden of boat thieves, where people did not dare 
to go to search for their lost propery 

heir village is favourably located with reference 
to the foreign residences of Bangkok, and it 1s now 
much easier for them to find remunerative work, as 
carpenters among forcigners. These opportune cir- 
cumstances have greatly ameliorated their condition 
of late, so that all honest industrious and healthy 
Burmans now have better opportunities to gain an 
honest livelihood than they were able previously to 
the influx of foreigners into Bangkok.— Siam Week- 
ly Advertiser. 

a | 
MAULMAIN TO BANGKOK OVERLAND. 


We left Maulmain in a small boat on Wednesday, 
Jan. 17th, 1872, at 5 p.s. Three tides up the At- 
taran river in a south-easterly direction brought us 
to Kyah-eng, the last christian Karen village on 
that river. Friday and Saturday were spent in 
making up the party, securing elephants, rice, &c. 
for the trip. _e 

The party proved to be much larger than I had 
anticipated. It consisted of Mrs. ad Pas and 
wyself, four Karen preachers, a Karen lad who is 
going with us to America for an education, and 
some twenty Karen foresters whose purpose was tou 
buy elephants in Siam. I was fnrnished with a 
pass from E. Fowle, sq., Siamese Consul at Ran- 
goon. I had three elephants for riding and car- 
riage. The foresters had one. They were to con- 
vey us to Weng-ka a village at the head of boat 
navigation on the western branch of the Me-klong 
river. I wax to pay the owners two rupees a day 
for each elephant and half the amount for the re- 
turn journey. There were reports in circulation of 
a large band (sixty or seventy) of dacoits passing 
southwards from Kan-kareat, and they were ver 
apprehensive that they might be robbed of their 
elephants on their way back. They are a wary 
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people however, and most. likely escaped molesta- 
tion. Our route is in general the same as that 
taken by Dr. and Mrs. Collins on their way to Bur- 
maafew years ago. As much of the way lies 


among the Karens, with whose language and habits 


we have long been familiar, the conditions under 
which we undertake the Journey are very favorable. 
I will extract a few of the more important way- 
marks from my journal. 

Monday morning we were on our way at 7.30 
o'clock. “At 10.30 a.a. we passed the police station 
at Nat-khyoung. Dr. Richardson took elephants 
at this point for his overland journey to Bangkok 
vid three Pagodas in 1336 (7) After a march of 83 
hours, halted for the night at Kroo-seen, a small 
Pwo Karen village. 

Tuesday night we camped among the bamboos 
near one of the clear brooks which flow from the 
mountains into the Attaran which lies some distance 
to the night of our track 

Wednesday noon we passed the last police station 
in Burma at Kan-nee. We camped near a large 
Pwo Karen village where a crowd of people were 
holding a festival. The inspector of police and 
seven men were there from Kan-nee. They had 
heard of the movements of the dacoits and had 
received orders to be on the alert. 

Thursday we lost the road for two hours. The 
Karens scared up a tiger which was making his 
fourth or fifth day's meal ona large mountain ox 
which he had killed. The odour was very strong. 
At 4.15 p.m. we reached Poo-kau the last village in 
British territory. It is on a high bluff overhanging 
the eastern verge of the Attaran, which is still 

uite large and very swift. We marched 10} hours 
this day and were quite fatiyued. At this place I 
believe, or just below, Dr. Collins purchased a boat 
and went down to Maulmain in four or five days. 

Friday, the path lay, most of the day, near tho 
base of massive lime-stone cliffs, not less than 1000 
feet hizh, I should judge. We camped for the 
night on an island at the junction of the NKroo-tan 
and Mee-ga-that branches of the Attaran. Here 
we found a company of “ K’wahs” engaged in 
building bamboo rafts to float them down to the 
Maulmain district. There were 105 of them, men, 
women, and children. They had come six days 
journey from the Se-sawat valley, mostly by night, 
fearing that they would be intercepted and turned 
back. They were half famished. We gladly gave 
them what rice we could spare. Whether their 
story of bitter oppression was true or.not, we do 
not know, but if true, it was probably the work of 
some potty governor, greedy for gain. 

Saturday at 9.15 a.m. we reached the site of an 
old Taleing or Pecuan city, evidently built to guard 
this great gate-way between the then two hostile 
kingdoms. The earthern walls, the moat, and a 
large tank are still visible. A closer inspection than 
we could vive might disclose other remains. Tither- 
to the Karens have preferred to make but one march 
a day without halting, to save the labour of lifting 
the bagzage up and down, harnessing and unharnes- 
sing the elephants, &c. but the distance to water in 
the next stage is too great, so we halted to cook and 
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eat at the last water in British territory at 11 a.m. 
At 1 y.m we resumed our march. In half an hour 
we reached the ‘ Three Pagodas” which, by the 
way, are merely three large conical piles of stones, 
heaped together from time to time by the commis- 
sioners of either country to mark the boundary. 
Here is the height of land between the Attaran and 
Meklong rivers, but so gradual is the ascent from 
the westward that it is not very perceptible. It is 
hardly worthy of the name of “a mountain pass.” 
We went on rapidly by a good path until we reached 
our camping ground on the east bank of the Than- 
ga-lay river half an hour after dark. Here we spent 
our first Sabbath in Siam. 

Monday, Jan. 20th. we started at 5.20 a.m. At 
8.45 we left the road usually travelled, vid Weng- 
ka, to reach the village of the governor of Phra- 
thoo-wan or Bang-su-wan. This course will take 
us a day’s journey out of the way, but our principal 
object in taking this overland route is to see as many 
of the Karens as possible and offer them the bles- 
sings of salvation through Jesus Christ. We reached 
the village at 2 p.w. and were very hospitably en- 
tertained by the governor for three days. The 
cold at night was intense causing great suffering to 
the poorly clad Karens. Any person undertaking 
this journey between Dec. Ist. and April 1st.,— 
earlier or later than these dates would be positively 
unsafe,—should provide himself with a good supply 
of blankets and shawls for use at night. 

From Kyah-eng to Bang-su-wan, deducting time 
lost by getting of the road twice, our elephants 
were in motion sixty-two hours ten minutes, by the 
watch, an average of nine hours per day. This is 
about as much as man or beast ought to do. Our 
elephants were perhaps slower walkers than the 
average. Those which the governor of Bung-su- 
wan furnished us for the next stage, walked as fast 
asaman, I think that they would have taken us 
over the same road easily in six days of nine hours 
each. Ladies, as well as gentlemen, will find it a 
great relief to walk until they are well tired before 
mounting in the morning, and again for two or 
three hours in the afternoon. We both walked 
more than half of the time. ‘We breakfasted be- 
fore light and always had a tea-kettle full of cold 
tea and something for tiffin handy in each howdah, 
so that we could refresh ourselves at noon without 
stopping the elephants. In this way we found our 
health and strength improved day by day, and in 
contrasting this with the subsequent part of the 
journey by boat, I must say, that it was decidedly 
more healthful and enjoyable. 

One word before dismissing these noble brutes, 
as to bagvage for a trip like this. The howdahs 
are all very small. eather valises of the ordinary 
size can be stowed away very well, but it would be 
difficult to get along with a travelling trunk of even 
moderate size. The wear and tear is great. All 
choice valises containing articles not wanted for use 
on the way should be sewed up in strong sack-cloth. 
The Burmese covered baskets, a foot square on the 
ends, by a cubit in length, pack most conveniently 
and are handled with great ease. The Siamese Ka- 
rens are accustomed to secure the howdah in its 
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place by a crupper and a neck-band merely. There 
should also be a stout oes passed through the 
frame-work of the howdah and under the belly of 
the elephant. . Without such a girth, my wife could 
hardly have escaped a fatal accident at one point. 
Two or three of the raw hides worn by the elephant 
under the howdah, make a capital foundation for 
your bed at night. They protect the under mats 
from the damp and dirt. Over head the Karens 
always made me a slight, roof-like frame, on which 
we spread two india-rubber blankets. With our 
curtains and a circle of splendid campfires, weary 
bodies and a good conscience we enjoyed such sleep 
as & nine might envy. 

On T ay Feb. Ist., the governor sent three 
of his elephants with their drivers to convey us to 
& village called Tee-wah-plong some way below 
Weng-ka. We reached it after a rapid march of 
eight hours. It is situated near the base of the 
highest mountain seen by us in the whole journey. 
Lieut. Bagge calls it “‘ Ma-nee-phon ” and estimates 
its height at 5000 feet. The Karens in the vicinity 
refuse to-know it by any other name than “ Big 
Mountain.” 

From this point to Bangkok we came in small 
boats. At first I hired the people of one village to 
take me in their boata to the next. This seemed 
to be their ordinary way of conducting strangers. 
As we wished to stop at every village, we went on 
in this way for some days, but as the villages were 
only an hour or two apart, it was quite expensive, 
the labour of transferring the e was great, 
many of the boats were too small to contain it, or 
the risk of damage from leaking and shipping water 
in shooting the rapids was too great. Accordingly 
I bought two boats, a small one for the preachers, 
the other the most commodious one I could find, 
but still altogether too small for health and com- 
fort, as several days of fever convinced me. By 
dividing up our mepe into two, three, and four 
parties, we were able to canvass the valley quite 
thoroughly in three weeks time. The population is 
very sparse, but above Chi-yoke it is entirely Ka- 
ren. There may be eight or ten families of Pegu- 
ans and Toung-thoos above that point. No Siamese. 
All but eight of our elephant buyers left us before 
we reached Chi-yoke. They found the prices asked 
quite a8 high as in British Burma. 

We reached Kan-boo-ree, Feb. 20th, about sun- 
down. The Siamese eee was exceedingly 

leasant and kind. e stopped there until the 
nd, and then came on by the usual route to Bang- 
kok, where we arrived on the afternoon of Tuesday 
the 27th. After six weeks of rough and tumble 
jungle life, the comforts, rest and social intercourse 
which we find in the hospitable homes of this 
great and unique city are peculiarly refreshing. 

I annex a brief table of distances as noted in 
my diary. I deduct time lost in going aside from 
the usual track to visit the governor of Bang-su- 
wan in his own village. 


From Maulmain to Kyah-eng, boat, .... 20 hours, 
» Kyah-eng to “Three Pagodas,” 
elephant, ........00. ia seeks 49 ,, 
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From “Three Pagodas” to Wengka, ele- 
phant, 14 hours. 


», Weng-ka to Hta-ka-noon, boat.... 14 __,, 
»» Hta-ka-noon to Chi-yoke, boat .... 174 ,, 
» Chi-yoke to Kan-boo-ree, boat .... 353 ,, 
», Kan-boo-ree to Bangkok, boat .... 402. ,, 


Total, Maulmain to Bangkok .... 1903 hours 


If we reckon that the elephants moved two 
miles an hour, the boats on araverage three miles, 
(quite a low estimate I think) the distance between 
the two cities by this route will be about 5610 
miles. 

Above Chi-yoke the rapids are very numerous. 


Passing down them isa little exciting at first, but. 


not really dangerous in more than three or four 
laces. If I were to make the return journey from 

gkok I should prefer to try a more northerly 
route, via Ayuthia, Muang Otai, the head waters of 
the Houng-da-rau river, Kau-ka-reat and thence 
down the Gyne to Maulmain, but from Maulmain 
to Bangkok there is at present no shorter or easier 
route 5a the one indicated in these brief notes. 
When, in the “ good-time-coming” a rail-road is 
built between the two cities, it 1s sure to follow 
the track of eee invading army, by the 


“Three Pagodas.”—&. Weekly News. 
C. H. CARPENTER. 
—_—)-——= 


CONVERSATIONS ON COMMERCE. 
Continued from page 160 of Vol, II. 


Saisuke.—Now, as we have finished our smoke, I 
shall beg leave to resume my long discourse. You 
ed a while ago that as Japan was entirely a 
self-supporting country, it had no need whatsoever 
of foreign commerce. You will pardon me for say- 
ing that this is a very great mistake, and this for 
the reasons given before. 

In the dawn of civilization when men began to 
buy and sell, all trade was confined to transactions 
between the inhabitants of neighbouring villages 
and districts. As civilization advanced, however, 
trade sprung up between provinces twenty or even 
forty miles apart, and after some time a regular 

c was established between the east of Japan 
and the West. Now you must not pts that it 
was owing to the pressure of want in these districts 
that traffic was begun. The absolute wants of each 
locality were, of course, supplied in some fashion. 
But mark you how essentially man differs from the 
brute creation. He is endowed by nature with a 
longing after perfection, and this longing gains 
strength in proportion as he advances in intelligence. 
Such being the case it has pleased the Deity by a 
wise dispensation to apportion success to the amount 
of industry he puts forth. Pray apply these gene- 
ral principles to the present instance. Commerce 
was encouraged by the late Government, and even 
now the same policy has received the high sanction 
of our emperor. Not because Japan cannot supply 
its own wants, for as you have justly remarked, we 
have lived till within a short time ago without 
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engaging in commerce ; but foreign countries have 
some choice roduttions which ets not to be found 
in Japan, and we, on the other hand, produce some 
commodities which foreigners want. Commerce, 
therefore, will be mutually advantageous. The 
wants of everybody will be supplied, and eventual- 
ly both parties will be enriched. There are found 
men, however, who affirm that goods imported from 
foreign countries are utterly useless. Such is not 
the case. Take for example their guns, their ships, 
and their watches. Such things have never been 
thought of in Japan; and besides these foreigners 
manufacture many other articles which are not 80 
necessary for every day use. This you will observe 
is exactly in accordance with my previous remark, 
namely, that as man progressed in civilization he 
became naturally desirous of bringing everything 
to a state of perfection. Of course, his first efforts 
were directed to the production of utensils indis- 
pensable for daily use, and after these were com- 
pleted, articles for which there was a less urgent 
necessity were introduced. The country which has 
no wants beyond those of a purely primitive state 
of society cannot in any sense be said to be civili- 
zed. For example, in old time when they had no 
oil and no cord wherewith to tie the cue, the only 
means of dressing the hair was to tie it together 
by means of a piece of straw or some other coarse 
material. In the course of time, however, oil was 
made, and cord was manufactured, and hair was 
dressed very nicely; accordingly oil and this kind 
of cord have both become articles of peed consump- 
tion. But suppose some one objects, and says there 


is no reason why the hair should not now be worn 
without having it dressed with oil, and es that 
if we had no cord the cue could be tied with a 


piece of straw or something else, as it was in old 
times. To such an objection I have a td suffi- 
cient answer in the fact that man is naturally desi- 
rous of attaining perfection, and that therefore 
when oil becomes an article of daily use he spared 
no pains to produce by means of it a fine gloss on 
the hair. In this he succeeded so well that such 
shops as Sakuraka’s, Mitsuganeko’s, and several 
others have opened to meet the large demand for 
oil. Perhaps you look upon this as ruinous extra- 
vagance, but it is not so in reality. It is the usual 
accompaniment of progress in civilization. Now 
precisely the same argument applies in the case of 
the so-called useless productions of foreign coun- 
tries. That is to say, they may be considered useless 
now,. but the time will come when they will be 
indispensable, so that the question whether an 
article is useful or not depends for the most part on 
the stage of civilization at which we have arrived. 
If you call nothing good except what is barely 
necessary for life, then it is quite immaterial what 
food you eat, providing you fill your belly; and if 

ou have a few rags to keep out the cold and a 

ovel to shelter you from the rain and frost, you 
want no more. In that case there would be no 
necessity to buy anything beyond mere local pro- 
duce, and each district would supply its own wants. 
You must admit, however, that man is not content 
to occupy such a stationary position. ; 

A 
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If then any one argues that we should not engage 
in foreign commerce because we are independent of 
it, I need only remind him that for the very same 
reason Japanese need not trade with one another. 
On the other hand, as internal traffic cannot be dis- 
pensed with, just the same necessity exists for our 
engaging in foreign commerce. But there is another 

ument in favour of our entering into commercial 
relations with foreigners. May not foreign trade 
be a means of averting a great calamity? For ex- 
ample, take the question of the importation of 
foreign rice. If this staple article of food could not 
be imported into Japan, is it not quite possible that 
we might be visited HH a famine far surpassing in 
its severity that of 1834? It is, I believe, solely 
owing to the importation of foreign rice that we 
can Dow sit here and eke out our daily modicum of 
food. Suppose for instance, that at any future period 
Japan should be visited by a great famine. It is 
highly improbable that a similar scarcity would 
prevail everywhere, therefore rice would be impor- 
ted from abroad, and a calamity such as that which 
I have just referred to would be wholly impossible. 
Don’t suppose, Gwanroku, that I attribute this to 
foreigners, but am I not right in regarding it as one 
of the advantages of commerce ? 

Gwanroku.—Ah! no doubt your reasons are very 
just. As you observe, Japanese trade and foreign 
commerce are the same in principle, and I do not 
think there can be any doubt that as the world ad- 
vances in civilization commerce becomes a necessity. 
I likewise agree with you with regard to the im- 
portation of foreign mce. But I heard a certain 
sage use the following language :— 

‘he man who tills the soil should be the object 
of our primary concern. He cares not for the heat 
of summer nor the cold of winter. Year by year 
he toils, all covered with mud, in pursuit of his 
calling, and by the sweat of his brow we obtain 
the produce of the earth, both rice and grain and 
other crops. To the husbandman, in short, is owing 
the fact that all the inhabitants of Japan, from the 
emperor down to the lowest classes, can peacefully 
pursue their several avocations. The tillers of the 
soil are the roots thereof. The two-sworded gentry, 
the tradesmen, and the merchants, are the leaves 
and branches. Now, suppose for example that a 
man plants a pine ora cedar: his first care will 
be to give the tree plenty of water in order that 
the roots may not die, and if these are well watered 
the leaves and branches will not require any special 
attention from him. They will naturally grow of 
themselves. But suppose that the planter devoted 
all his care to the branches and leaves of the tree 
and neglected its roots, then it is certain that the 
former would forthwith perish. So it is with a 
nation. If the government give their first attention 
to the root of the national weal, the husbandman, 
and the advancement of agricultural interests, the 
branches and leaves thereof, that is the two-sworded 
gentry and lower classes, may be left to the pursuit 
of their several avocations. ‘Some of the wisest 
men have inculcated these views. They have taught 
that the husbandman should be the object of our 
primary regard, and that merchants should be re- 
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arded as an avaricious class who amass enérmous 
ortunes and live very extravagantly. Of late, how- 
ever, there has been a sad degeneration in our social 
condition, merchants are increasing in number, and 
trade is thriving. The farmer becomes dissatisfied, 
he leaves the country and becomes a merchant, and 
his fields are allowed to lie waste. Now I hold that 
such a state of things calls for the intervention of 
our government, and I am decidedly of opinion that 
some salutary measures should be adopted to keep 
these merchants incheck. If commercial prosperity 
has been attended with such serious consequences 
when confined to Japan alone, surely we shall by- 
and-by have still greater reason to lament the sad 
effects of foreign commerce. 

Saisuke.—Will you excuse me, Gwanroku, for 
saying that your arguments are not very sprig sont 
Sentiments such as these are the utterances of very 
narrow-minded philosophers, men who are carried 
away with their admiration for anything savouring 
of antiquity, while they regard with a jealous eye 
everything modern. But this blind love of anti- 
quity would find no favour, I imagine, amongst a 
civilized people. You are right, no doubt, in saying 
that the man who tills the soil is as it were the root 
of the common weal, but you must remember that 
if we were all farmers our existence as a nation 
would be at anend. Artizans and merchants have 
also their place in society. They buy the farmer’s 
produce, manufacture it, and sell it to the world, 
thus supplementing the labours of the husbandman. 
In fact the three classes of farmers, artizans, and 
merchants, seem to me to resemble a three-legged 
vessel, They mutually support one another, and 
the loss of any one would destroy the whole. 

But the merchant, you argue, isa man of an 
avaricious disposition, who amasses money rapidly 
and leads a life of extravagance. Merchants, too, 
as a class, you say, are increasing in number, trade 
is prospering, and consequently society is upset. 
This, however, is a very mistaken objection. I ad- 
mit that the merchant when compared with the 
farmer does not endure much wet or cold, and is, 
on the whole, rather an inferior kind of person. He 
also makes a considerable amount of money, it is 
true; but to suppose that every merchant, as a mat- 
ter of course, amasses an enormous fortune would 
be an egregious mistake. It is quite obvious that 
the merchant differs entirely from the farmer. He 
lives in town, and is therefore inferior to the rustic 
in physical development; but his business demands 
the application of all his mental energy, and his 
wits are thereby sharpened. The ingenuousness of 
the rustic disappears, and instead thereof he ac- 
quires the polish of a city-life. This, however, is 
only the development of those talents with which 
God has gifted every man. It is a law of nature, 
and therefore cannot be found fault with. If it 
were an evil, the only inference we could draw 
would be, that the right rule of conduct is for man 
to grow up a simpleton and neglect entirely the 
talents with which he has been endowed. But in 
adopting this principle we should be acting in direct 
opposition to the will of the Deity. You will see, 
therefore, that in the march of enlightenment man 
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must of necessity lay aside his unreserved simplicity 
of manner. Don’t, however, for one moment under- 
stand me to say that if trade prospers it is quite 
immaterial whether man deteriorates in a social 
point of view or not. Far from it. The preserva- 
tion of. our social status is of the very first impor- 
tance, and with this object efforts are now being 
made by our government to extend educatiun as 
widely as possible. Even those who are engaged 
in earning their daily bread and cannot educate 
themselves are taught to imitate those who are 
educated. For though we cannot go so far as to 
say that among the educated classes there is not a 
single bad man, still as a rule, the educated man is 
the best member of society. On the whole, then, 
I must join issue with you when you say that the 
merchant should be watched with & jealous eye. 
_ I now proceed to your next objection, namely, that 
when business thrives the farmer becomes dissatis- 
fied, leaves his fields to lie waste, and turns mer- 
chant or artizan. The fallacy of this is very patent. 
I agree with you in your remark that the farmer is 
very industrious, and I admit that it is quite pos- 
sible that some farmers through a dislike for agri- 
culture become merchants or mechanics. But this 
is not the sole reason why our fields have become 
waste, and in order to explain my meaning more 
fully I will tell you what occurred in foreign coun- 
tries. It happened that the taxes on the agricul- 
tural population were at one time so excessive that 
they paid more than half the produce of the soil in 
yearly taxes. Besides this, money was filched from 
them on various pretences and their services were 
demanded for the execution of public works. The 
farming class, therefore, found it impossible to live, 
and they were compelled to leave their lands and 
become either cnerchasits or mechanics, while those 
of their number who were very poor or incapable 
of exertion had to turn beggars. Thus farmers 
suffered, the lands lay waste, and the original rate 
of production was checked. To be sure, the num- 
ber of artizans and merchants was increased, but 
nevertheless that country was, in my opinion, has- 
tening to its own destruction. You should bear in 
mind, too, that this result was due solely to the fact 
that the exceasive taxes levied on the farmers pre- 
vented them from earning a livelihood, and not 
because farming when compared with mechanical 
or mercantile pursuits required such unremitting 
toil. The inference, therefore, is legitimate that if 
the yearly taxes and the duties are fairly distri- 
buted, and that the farmers’ taxes-do not press too 
severely on them the same dangerous diminution 
will not take place in the number of the farming 
class, nor will the lands lie waste. The whole ques- 
tion stands thus: if the farmers are too numerous, 
and the artizans and merchants are few in number, 
some of the former class will engage in agriculture, 
because as farmers they will obtain larger profits for 
their money. Ina word, then, it may be taken for 

ted that each class will find out what is most 
conducive to its own interests, and that without any 
intervention on the part of government. To repeat 
my former simile, the three classes combined resem- 
ble a three-legged vessel. If each of the three is 
strong, the whole will be preserved uninjured, and 
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the national weal promoted. This bigoted teacher 
of ps then, did not understand this reasoning, 
and, therefore, he attached an undue importance to 
the farmer, and endeavoured to promote agricultural 
interests, while he did all in his power to thwart 
the artizan and the merchant. But whoever at- 
tempts to impede the course of trade does not under- 
stand what he isdoing. For if any check be laid 
thereon, the demand for commodities naturally 
ceases, and in the end agriculture itself suffers, and 
the farmer becomes poorer. This argument I regard 
as conclusive. 

While, however, advocating the principle of the 
non-intervention of government, the best course 
for a government to adopt in order to increase the 
national wealth is to encourage tratflic and so in- 
crease the demand for commodities. When such 
demand increases, the rate of production will also 
increase, and both the farmer and the artizan will 
send a larger supply of commodities into the market. 
For these reasons the opening of Yedo and Osaka 
to foreign trade should be looked upon as a wise 
measure, our commercial relations will rapidly in- 
crease in importance, and the demand for commo- 
dities become larger. But when I say that our 
government has encouraged commerce, | only mean 
that they have allowed merchants to transact busi- 
ness and have abstained from meddling in any way 
with the operations of trade. Long ago the govern- 
ments of foreign countries adopted this policy of 
interference, but it proved very prejudicial to the 
interests of trade. In the present case if, by the 
assistance of Government, the demand for commo- 
dities is increased, the products of the soil as well 
as manufactures will be supplied in greater abun- 
dance, and the national weal promoted. Taking 
all these points, then, into consideration, I don't 
think you should attach an 
silly objections of this bigoted teacher. 

Gwanroku.—Ah, now f perceive that your argu- 
ments are correct, thouzh I must confess that I did 
not undergtand them before. Hitherto I have fol- 
lowed the teachings of a one-sided philosopher, but 
at present I am as one just awakened from adream. 
There is, however, another question which is not 
settled to my satisfaction. I shall state the diffi- 
culty in plain terms. You have conclusively proved 
that commerce is not injurious, that, in fact, it is 
absolutely necessary. Rut, to repeat a former re- 
mark of mine, these hairy foreigners, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, have singled out Japan, and in 
proportion as commerce increases they visit our 
country in greater numbers. They become intimate 
with Japanese, whom they impose upon, gradually 
acquiring a certain amount of influence over them. 
They buy up our productions and impoverish our 
country, which I greatly fear will eventually fall 
into their hands. -My teacher often laid great stress 
upon this horrible design. What do you think of 
it? No matter how beneficial commerce may seem 
to be, if it should lead to such a result as this we 
would soon léarn to our cost the truth of the popu- 
lar adage, “All is not gold that glitters.” Eh, 
Saisuke, what is your opinion ? | 

Saisuke.—Your observations are not entirely 
without reason. Even so long ago as the time of 


importance to the 
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Taikosama, when foreigners first came to this coun- 
try their ae br was to take Japan by force. There 
is no doubt of this. But now as the world has ad- 
vanced in civilization it has become impossible to 
seize upon acountry in this way without any osten- 
sible pretext. For suppose that one or two countries 
entertained such a project, all the other nations 
would never give their consent to such a proceeding. 
But nevertheless I know that man can never lay 
aside his grasping disposition, and I cannot say that 
even now foreigners do not harbour such thoughts. 
We should bear in mind, too, the case of China, 
many differences took place there between the Chi- 
nese and foreigners, and war broke out. So in 
Japan, we know not the moment that some cir- 
cumstances, perhaps very trifling in itself, would 
cause a misunderstanding and lead to a declaration 
of hostilities. It must never be forgotten that 
foreigners are capable of forming the most nefarious 
eae My opinion, however, is that the best course 
or us to pursue is to engage in commerce quite re- 
gardless of any designs which they may have. For 
if foreigners really think of seizing on Japan, and 
that we refuse to enter into commercial relations 
with them, our refusal will not prevent them from 
putting their projects into execution. To be sure 
commerce will afford these fellows an opportunity 
of learning all about Japan, but remember that we 
shall have the advantage of becoming intimately 
acquainted with their countries. We can buy their 
ships of warand their loud thundering cannon, and 
in a few years can learn how to manufacture them 
ourselves. If, on the other hand, we persistently 
refused to engage in commerce, foreigners could, of 
course, learn Sao, een Japan, but we should be 
equally ignorant of Western civilization. We could 
not buy their ships and guns, nor could we manu- 
facture them in Japan. Our only resource in time 
of war would be matchlocks and junks. Now, 
Japan is divine in its origin, and far excels all other 
countries, there is no gainsaying this; but neverthe- 
less it could not engage in modern warfare with 
matchlocks and junks. If it should do so, I am 
afraid that the issue would not be honourable to 
our divine country. For these reasons, then, if 
foreigners Sigal he base enough to harbour auch a 
design, we should utterly disregard it, and with a 
determination not to be outdone by them, should 
eagerly en in commerce; our countrymen would 
also do well to go abroad and enter into business 
there. By adopting this policy foreigners would 
learn to look with dread upon the power of our 
divine country, and any plots euah de might 
concert would be set at naught. 

It was owing to a consideration of the principles 
laid down above, that, when the Americans first 
came to Japan some years ago, the late government 
permitted their subjects to engage in commerce, and 
the pr:sent government are only carrying out the 
same policy in opening Yedo, Osaka, and Hiogo to 
foreign trade. For these efforts to promote the 

rosperity of the nation, I think, our government 
ace every credit. Pray let me hear your 
opinion. 

Gwanroku.—Ah, I now see the full force of your 
argument, and I quite agree with you that the best 
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course for us to pursue is to leave these foreigners 
to hatch any plots they like, and to engage in com- 
merce. I have not hitherto had an opportunity of 
knowing the argumentsin favour of commerce, and 
I therefore regret having commented so unfairly on 
the policy of our government. 

Saisuke-—Then you fully comprehend the drift 
of the arguments which I have endeavoured to lay 
before you? I am delighted at my success, Of 
course, j am aware that of late many men indulge, 
without any sufficient reason, in indiscriminate 

raise of foreigners, but you, on the other hand, 
Bom & sincere conviction of the inexpediency of our 
engaging in foreign commerce held views which 


_ have now proved to be untenable, and you have ac- 


cordingly acted very properly in at once layi 

them ide. To bat ne nothing can be more fied 
ducive to the interests of a nation than commerce, 
the national wealth is thereby increased, and the 
ed so rise of prices which occurs need cause no 
alarm. ge upon it, too, it will be much easier 
to gain a livelihood than in‘the old day of low 
prices. If trade continues to expand you will find 
that in Yedo, where land was formerly worth its 
weight in gold, its value will now be doubled, aye 
trebled. Will not this be a fine state of things ? 

The learned Kindo here interposed, ‘Pray wait a 
moment, Saisuke, I cannot yet accord you my ap- 

roval; what is your opinion regarding Christianity? 

n connection with the question of the extension of 
commerce this vile religion has caused me no little 
anxiety. Do you approve of it P 

1suke.—I entirely share your apprehensions on 

this subject. This religion of Jesus is a hateful 
thing, and I have always.heard from learned men 
that it is fraught with mischief to our country. 
It is expressly stipulated in the Treaties that no 
foreigner must attempt to pervert Japanese. If, 
then, in the face of this stipulation, these fellows 
should be so base as to attempt perversion, the 
would by so doing be guilty of a violation of truth 
and justice, than which there is no greater crime in 
the sight of heaven; and in that case I maintain 
that every man in Japan, both high and low, should 
be prepared to sacrifice his life in order to extermi- 
nate chs rascals, and thus afford an example of the 
might of our country’s gods. We, who by God’s 
blessing are born citizens of this divine country, 
should show our sense of this favour by fastening 
on the throats of these hairy foreigners and devour- 
ing them; I may add, however, that a revival has 
lately taken place in the study of Japanese litera- 
ture, that is our national religion, and no matter 
what efforts these fellows may put forth to spread 
the religion of Jesus, I don’t think that will effect 
anything. 

Kindov.—Well done! well done! You are a citi- 
zen of our divine country, and animated with the 
true conservative spirit of Japan. Would that all 
our countrymen held similar sentiments ! 

Gwanroku.—Bravo! bravo! If these rascals at- 
tempt such an outrageous crime, this drivelling old 
fellow, Gwanroku, will not be outdone by Saisuke. 
Though he has lived threescore years and ten, his 
teeth are yet strong, and spr grorenecn he will de- 
vour ten, or even twenty, of these hairy foreigners. 
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DIVINATION AMONG THE KARENS. 9 


SPATULANCY® OR AUGURY BY FOWLS’ BONES 
AMONG THE KARENS OF BURMA. 
By Major MoMamon, Deputy-Commissioner of British Burma, 


Karen is 8 name we have adopted from the Bur- 
mese, the etymology of which, as far as we can 
ascertain, has not been satisfactorily determined. 

It conveniently designates a people divided into 
three great families, the Sgau, the Pwo, and the 
Bghai or Bwe, comprising numerous clans, having, 
it is said, a language of common origin, embracing 
many dialects, but without any common designation 
for themselves. 

“The Karens are a meek, epee race, simple 
and credulous, with many of the softer virtues and 
few flagrant vices. Though greatly addicted to 
drunkenness, extremely filthy and indolent in their 
habits, their morals in other respects are superior to 
many more civilized races.” So wrote Mrs. Judson 
many years ago, and the description is sufficiently 
accurate now, when speaking of the comparatively 
civilised Sgaus and Pwos of the sparsely populated 
Tenasserim coast, the delta of the Irrawaddy, and 
the alluvial plains of Pegu; but when we come to 
the tribes that have their habitat on the slopes of 
the Great Watershed of the Sittang and Salween 
valleys, and the more northern regions, we find 
them distinguished by their unrelenting ferocity 
and for their turbulent and undisciplined bearing ; 
differing as widely in their moral characteristics 
from their congeners of the plains as in their phy- 
sical peculiarities. 

Preferring, as a rule, to live far from the bustle 
of cities and towns, from choice ensconcing himself 
in the dense forest, or perching on the eyrie-like 
heights of almost inaccessible mountains, or per- 
chance hiding himeelf in the tall elephant-grass on 
the margins of streams and rivers, the Karen is 
occasionally found hovering round the outskirts of 
civilised life, ministering to its necessities, but not 
caring to join in its pleasures or its pursuits. 

The Karens are deeply imbued with those super- 
stitious observances that were the science and re- 
ligion of the primitive Asian civilisation, and as is 
the case with other Tibeto-Burman tribes, resort to 
sorcery, divination, and ordeals, which deeply influ- 
ence Jife by holding it in an atmosphere of distrust, 
dread, and revenge. We shall confine ourselves in 
this paper to a few remarks in reference to a most 
extraordinary superstition concerning the effi- 
cacy of fowl’s bones for divining purposes, which is 
universal among the Karens, who have not been 
affected by Christianity. : 

Indifferent as the Karens are in regard to matters 
connected with the next world, they are keenly an- 
xious to anticipate future events in this, and never 
enter into the commonest undertakings of life that 
involve any uncertainty of result, much less the 
more important, without consulting and obtaining 
a favourable response from the augury of fowl’s 
bones. 

Their method of divination is as follows: An 
elder, skilled in the interpretation of fowl’s bones, 


*Divination by bones, skins, and excrements, so 
ealled by Gaule in his ‘‘ romancers posed and 
pussled,”’ 165. See Brand’s Pop, Antiquitses, iii. p. 80. 
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is appointed master ef the ceremonies, and a fowl _ 
is placed in his hands. After invoking the pre-~ 
siding spirit to reveal the truth that is in him, in 
reply to the inspection of the augury, he causes the 


fowl to be killed, and after ne the leg and - 


babe Drage he holds them parallel between the 
forefinger and thumb, placing the right and left 
bones in juxtaposition on his right and left res- 
pectively, the minute air-holes for the transmission 
of the bloodvessels being upwards; he then ascer- 
tains whether the bones differ or assimilate in any 
way, accurately noting the number and position of 
the little apertures on their surface, into each of 
which he inserts a straw or a slender splinter from 
a bamboo to indicate its direction. 

“Should they,” says Mr. O'Riley, “occur in cer- 
tain forms considered favourable, and in accordance 
with his own previously conceived result, he is 
satisfied with the spirit’s approbation, and his mind 
is relieved of all care for the future result of his 
undertaking.” But as many irregularities are no- 
ticeable in the bones of different fowls, and in the 
holes therein, there are many nice distinctions that 
have to be attended to, so that it requires an adept 
in the art of divination to read the oracle correctly, 
and as the elders do not always agree in their read- 
ings, a second or third fowl is killed, till the desired 
result is obtained. 

Thus, by the mere turn of a straw, it is decided 
whether war shall or shall not be declared ; whether 
an expedition shall be undertaken or abandoned ; 
whether the marriage of a maiden, who has already 
plighted her troth to her lover, shall be consum- 
mated or not; whether a wizard shall die or be 
suffered to live; whether an accused person be 
guilty or innocent ;—and as if to exermplity the very 
narrow margin that exists between the sublime and 
the ridiculous,—an orthodox Karen would not ven- 
ture to tempt Providence so far as to take an emetic 
or purgative, to name his child, dig his garden, or 
even to depart from the ordinary groove of his 
domestic concerns, without resorting to this oracle. 

Once a year a national festival is held among the 
we tribes, in which this species of divination is 
the most important feature. “In this ceremony,” 
says Dr. Mason, “ the officiating elder cuts off the 
bill of a fowl, dips its head and feet in the water, 
and then drops the blood from the bleeding head on 
the forehead of the oldest man of the family that 
is performing the ceremony. 

‘The master of ceremonies then addresses the 
elder, and says: ‘The hand-tier devours thee. Thou 
hast the jaundice, thou art shrivelled up, thou art 
not strong, thou art weakly. Now we give food 
and drink to the hand-tier. Mayest thou be strong, 
mayest thou be vigorous. Mayest thou be estab- 
lished as the rock, indestructible as the hearth 
stones. Mayest thou have long life, mayest thou 
have a protracted existence.’” 

After besmearing the elder’s forehead with the 
fowl’s blood, the master of ceremonies pinches a few 
feathers and a little down from the fowl’s neck, and 
sticks them on the blood, where they adhere, per- 
haps for the whole day. 

e next addresses the fowl, and says: “ Arouse, 
arouse, Thiekeu’s fowl, Mo-khie’s fowl, we give thee 
B 
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food, we afford thee sustenante. Thou drinkest in 
a knowledge of the future, thou eatest superhuman 
power. In the morning, thou seest the hawk, in 
the evening thou seest man. The seven heavens, 
thou ascendest to the top; the seven earths, thou 
‘descendest to the bottom. Thou arrivest at Khu- 
the; thou goest unto Tha-ma [t.e., Yu-ma, the judge 
of the dead]. Thou goest through the crevices of 
rocks, thou goest through the crevices of precipices. 
At the opening and shutting of the western gates 
of rock, thou goest in between; thou goest below 
the earth where the sun travels. I employ thee, 
Texhort thee. I make thee a messenger, r make 
thee an angel. Good, thou revealest; evil, thou 
revealest. Arouse thee fowl, arouse; reveal what 
is inthee. Now I exhort thee, I entreat thee; if 
this man is to live to an-old age, if his head is not 
to be bent down, if he is not to come down crash, 
like a falling tree, let the right hand bone come 
‘uneven, let the bones be short and long. Thou art 
skilled in the words of the elders, thou knowest 
‘the langu of old men. The good, thou full 
knowest; with the evil thou art perfectly acquainted. 
Fowl, I exhort thee, I entreat thee; reveal what- 
ever is in thee. And now, if this man’s head is to 
bend down, if he is to come down crash, like a fal- 
ling tree, if he is to be unable to rest himself from 
incessant trouble; if unable to overcome obstacles 
which shall meet him on every hand; if unable to 
rise up or lie down, if his life is not to be prolonged, 
if he cannot live, then, fowl, come up unpropitious, 
come up with the tendon short on the right side, 
come wrong end foremost. If he be able to obtain 
‘sufficient to support life, if he be not overcome by 
feuds, fowl, come up even. Thie-keu’s fowl, Mo- 
khie’s fowl, I pull out thy feathers, I pull at th 
skin, I dip thy head, I dip thy feet. Arouse fowl, 
reveal what is in thee.” 

Every one in succession is then besmeared on his 
forehead with the blood of a separate fowl; and 
then every one marks his own fowl by tying a string 
to it that he may recognise it after being cooked. 
Some tie a string on the neck, others on the leg, 
others on the wing, and others elsewhere. They 
next scorch off the feathers, and boil them. - 


Mr. O’Riley and Dr. Mason quote legends in con- 
nection with this superstition, from which we find 
that in ancient times God gave the Chinese a book 
of paper, the Burmese a book of palm-leaf, and the 
Karens a book of skin, each containing His written 
law. The Chinese and Burmese took care of their 
books and diligently studied them, but the Karens 
did not sufficiently value their copy, and leaving it 
in an insecure place, a hog tore it into fragments, 
which were afterwards picked up by fowls. The 

at loss that had befallen the Karens was only 
ieaught home to them when they found that the 
Chinese and the Burmese excelled them in know- 
ledge, owing to their acquaintance with books. 
They came to the conclusion, however, that as the 
fowls had eaten up their book they must necessarily 
possess all the knowledge that it contained, conse- 
uently fowls were at once recognised as the depo- 
sitories of the lost law, and have ever since been 
consulted through the medium of their bones. 
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To Colonel Low® we are indebted for another 
version of this ‘story. He relates that a “ Superior 
Intelligence” vouchsafed to the Karens a religious 
and civil code, which was engrossed on parchment. 
This was by accident left on a bush whilst its keeper 
crossed a stream, and a dog seized and ran off with 
the precious roll. 

The dog on being pursued dropped his prize, but be- 
fore the owner could recover it, a fowl scratched out 
the characters inscribed thereon. Hence, according 
to Colone] Low’s informant, the Karens venerate the 
feet of the common fowl, because the sacred writ- 
ing adhered to them. He concludes his article, 
huwever, with a crude notice of the divination by 
fowl’s bones, and had he followed up his inquiries 
on this subject, it is very probable he would have 
modified his conclusions as to the alleged reverence 
shewn to fowls’ feet. 

The common barn-door fowl, like the progenitors 
of the Karens themselves, was a native of Central 
Asia, whence it passed into Persia, over which 
country (according to eat daar it reigned 
supreme prior to Darius and Megabasus. From 
Persia it found its way into Greece, and thence 
through Rome to France and Britain. In all these 
countries it was regarded superstitiously. In Persia 
it was used for the purposes of divination, as it was 
afterwards by the (treeks and Romans. It was a 
cock that assured Themistocles of his victory over 
Xerxes, influenced the decision of Romulus in 
choosing the site of Rome, and inspired Numa 
Pompilius.f 

Coming nearer home, we find in Croker’s “ Re- 
searches In the South of Ireland” that in the year 
1825 a.pD., a woman was charged with having sac- 
rificed nine red cocks to her familiar spirit.{ Oros- 
sing the snows of the Himalayas, and travelling in 
a southerly direction, the cock seems to have imbued 
the inhabitants with a similar superstition to that 
we have noticed among the Celts, for the Buddhists 
of Ceylon and the low castes in the south of India 
used to sacfifice red cocks to evil spirits. Turning 
his back on his Central Asian home, and visitin 
Eastern countries, his progress has been caarkad 
with similar results, for even the matter-of-fact 
Chinaman has succumbed to his influence ;—sacri- 
ficing a cock before a Court of Justice, when giving: 
evidence, being considered by him as equivalent to 
the most binding oath. 

The cock then, in archaic times, seems to have 
been a distinguished and honoured guest, although 
subsequent ayes have so far modified the veneration 

*Jour. Ind. Arch., Vol. iv. No.8 . 

+ Trans. Eth. Soc., London, Vol. v., p. 166. 

+ The sacrifice alluded to by Croker is mentioned in 
Jacobus Grace, Kilkenniensis Annales Hibernia, pub- 
lished for the Irish Archeological Society, 1842. 

‘© A.D. 1325. Ricardus Ledered, Eynscopus Ossori- 
ensis, citavit Aliciam Ketil, ut se purgaret de heretica 
pravitate; que Magica convicturet, nam certo comproba- 
tum est, quendamn demonem incubam (nomine Robin 
Artesson ) concubuisse cumea, cut ipsa obtulerat novem 
Gallos rubcos, apud quendam pontem layideum in quad- 
rivia.”—Notes and Queries, third series, ix, 169. 

See also ‘‘ Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler,”’ 
edited by Mr. Wright for the Camden Society, 1843. 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 11 


originally paid him, as to utilize him as an article 
of food. 


Claiming as the Karens do, a common home with 
this well-known bird, and possibly leaving the 
Great Central Plateau simultaneously, it would in- 
deed be surprising if they were not somewhat tinged 
with a superstition so universal. 

Their augury by fowl’s bones is precisely the 
same as that practised by the Miautsi or hill tribes 
of China, with whom, by some accounts, the Karens 
bear considerable affinity. 

The Tartar divination by twigs, and the Chinese 
custom of throwing up two symmetrical pieces of 
wood into the air, may be the same as the Karen 
superstition. 

he divination by the bones of a sheep in vogue 
with the ancient British and the Persians, seems 
identical with the Karen Augury, for we read that 
on the faintly traced lines and marks observable in 
the transparent shoulder-blade of a sheep, future 
events were supposed to be indicated to those who 
had the skill to read them.® 

That we to this day resort to a kind of divination 


‘by fowl's bones is proved by the very common cus- 


tom observed by young people of pulling the mer 
thought of a fowl to ascertain which of them wi 


‘be married first.t Possibly the hate may owe 


its origin to the ancient custom of deducing omens 
from the inside of animals. Whatever there may 
be said in reference to the superstition which forms 
the subject of this paper, it cannot be said to per- 
tain exclusively to the Karens. 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 210. 


ON THE EXTREME RESEMBLANCE THAT PREVAILS 
BETWEEN MANY OF THE SYMBOLS OF 
BUDDHISM AND SAIVISM. 


It is the purpose of the following paper to fur- 
nish to those who have means and inclination to 
follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the 


*Mr. Pennant gives an account of a species of divi- 
nation used in Scotland, called Sletnanachd or reading 
the Speal Bone, or the blade-bone of a shoulder of 
mutton. 

Drayton in his ‘* oe Mikes ”" Song v. mentions, 

‘* A divination strange the Dutch made English have, 

“‘ Appropriate to that place (as tho’ some power it gave, 

‘By the shoulder of a ram from off the outside par’d, 

= Which usually they boil, the blade-bone being bar'd, 

‘Which when the wizard takes and gazing thereupon— 

‘Things long to come foreshows, as things done long agone.’ 

Camden in his ‘: Ancient and Modern Manners of 
the Irish” says ‘‘they look through the blade bone 
of a sheep, and if they see a spot in it darker than 
ordinary, foretel that somebody will be buried out of 
the house.” 

‘ Hanway says that they have a similar divination in 
ersia. 

See Brauds’ Popular Antiquitics, I1I. pp. 30, 179, 
180, and 174. Gough’s Camden, vol. ili, p. 659. 
Also Hanway’s Travels in Persia, vol. 1. p. 177. 

+The Sp:clator thus notices this custom. ‘I have 
seen a man in love turn pale and lose his appetite from 
the plucking of a merry thought.” Brands’ Popular 
Ant, III. 117. 
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symbols of Buddhism and Saivism. Having resided 
myself some few years in a Bauddha country, I have 
had ample ian of noting this resemblance, 
and a aes of the works of Crawfurd, of Raffles, 
and of the Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied 
me that this curious similitude is not peculiar to 
the country wherein I abide. I observe that my 
countrymen, to whom any degree of identity _be- 
tween faiths in general so opposite to each other as 
Saivism and Buddhism, never seems to have occur- 
red, have in their examinations of the monuments 
of India and its Islands, proceeded upon the as- 
sumption of an absolute incommuaity between the 
rd of the two religions as well as between the 
things typified. This assumption has puzzled them 
not a little so often as the evidence of their eyes 
has forced upon them the observation of images in 
the closest juxta-position which their previous ideas 
nevertheless obliged them to sunder as far apart as 
Brahmanism and Buddhism ! 

When in the country in which I reside, I obser- 
ved images the most apparently Saiva placed in the 
precincts of Saugata temples, I was at first inclined 
to consider the circumstance as an incongruity 
arising out of an ignorant confusion of the two 
creeds by the people of this country: but upon 
multiplying my observations such a resolution gave 
me no satisfaction; these images often occupied the 
very penetralia of Saugata temples; and in the 
sequel I obtained sufficient access to the conversa- 
tion, and books of the Bauddhas to convince me 
that the cause of the difficulty lay deeper than I 
had supposed.* The best informed of the Baud- 
dhas contemptuously rejected the notion of the 
arene in question being Saiva, and in the books 
of their own faith they pointed out the Bauddha 
legends justifying and explaining their use of such, 
to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the 
European works of which I have already spoken 
exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly 
existing in regions the most remote from one ano- 
ther, and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whencesoever Bauddha monuments, sculptural or 
architectural, had been drawn by european curiosity 
the same dubious symbols were exhibited; nor could 
my curiosity be at all appeased by the assumption 
whieh I found employed to explain them. Ishewed 
these monuments to a well informed old Bauddha, 
and asked him what he thought of them, particu- 
larly of the famous Tri-Murti image of the Cave 
temple of the West. He recognised it as a genuine 
Bauddha image! As he did many many others 
declared by our writers to be Saiva! Of these 
matters you may perchance hear hereafter, suffice 
it at present to say that I continued to interrogate 
my friend as to whether he had ever visited the 

lains of India, and had there found any remains 
of his faith. Yes, was the prompt reply, I made a 
ilgrimage to Gayah, in my youth: I then asked 
hima if he rememibered what he had seen, and could 

* Causes are not at present my game: but consider 
the easy temper of superstition : the common origin of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism in India; the common 
tendency of both Saivaism and Buddhism to asceticism, 
etc. Even Christianity adopted many of the rites and 
emblems of classic paganism. 
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tell me. He replied that he had, at the time, 
put a few remarks on paper which he had preserved, 
and would give me a copy of, if I desired it. I bade 
him do so, and was presented with a paper of which 
the enclosed is a translation. Let me add that 
never having visited Gayah, I cannot say an hing 
relutive to the accuracy of my friend’s details, an 
that in regard to the topographical ones, there are 
probably a few slight mistakes. I am aware that 
an accurate explanation from the Bauddha books of 
the drawings that accompany my paper, would be 
of more value than that er. ut, Sir, non 
omnia possumus omnes, and I hope that a Bauddha 
comment on Brahmanical ignorance will be found 
to possess some value, as a curiosity; and some 
utility, for the hints it furnishes relative to the 
topic adverted to in this letter. 

‘S.—Captain Dangerfield’s five images in the 
cave at Big, and which the Brahmans told him 
were the five Pandus, are doubtless the ‘‘ Pancha 
Buddha Dhyani;” as is the Captain’s ‘Charan,” 
said to be that of Vishnu, the Charan of Sakya 
Sinha; or that of Manju Ghosha. If it be the 
latter, it has an eye engraved in the centre of each 
foot; if the former, it has the ashtmangal and 
sahasra chakra. 

—o—— 

Buddh Gayah, according to a Nepaulese Bauddha 
who visited it. 

In Buddh Gayah there is a temple* of Mahé 
Buddha in the interior of which is enshrined the 
image of Sékya Sinha: before the image is a Chait- 
eo stone, close to which are the images of three 

keswaras, viz., Halé halai Lokeswara, Hari hari 
hari vahana Lokeswara, and Amogha pésa Lokes- 
wara.t This temple of Mahé Buddha, the Brah- 
mans call the temple of Jagat Natha, and the image 
of Séikya Sinha they denominate Mahé Muni ;f{ of 
the three Lok N&ths, one they call Mahé Deva, one 
Parvati, and the third their son. On the south 
side of the temple of Maha Buddha is a small stone 
temple in which are the images of the seven Bud- 





* The word in the original is Kitigar, and I under- 
stand that the temple of Mah4 Buddha in the city of 
Patan, in this valley, is built after the model of the 
Gayah temple. If so, the latter is of the same general 
form with the Orissan Jagannath. The Patan temple 
is divided in the interior into five stories. Sikya 
Sinha, the genius oct, is enshrined inthe centre of the 
first story ; Amitabha, the fourth Dhyani Buddha, oc- 
cupies the second story; a small stone Chaitya, the 
third; the Dharma Dhatu mandal, the fourth ; and 
the Vajra Dhatu mandal, the fifth and highest story, 
and the whole structure is crowned, on the outside, by 
a Charé Mani Chaitya. 

+ Hala hala Lokeswara, a form of Padma Pani, the 
fourth Dhyfni Bodhisatwa, and active creator and 
aes of the present system of nature. Three Dhy4ni 

odhisatwas preceded him in that office, and one re- 
mains to follow him. - 

This name is equivocal: the Brahmans mean I sup- 

se, to designate by it the chief of their own Munis. 

he Bauddhas recognise it as just, since the Tri-Kand 
Sesh, and many of their scriptures give this name to 
SAkya Sinha. | 
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dhas :° _ nye Pg pt on the ra three Bel 
images, of Halé eswara, Maitreya hi- 
satwa, and Dfpankara Buddha. The Brabmans 
call six of the seven Buddhas, the Paéndiis and their 
bride, but know not what to make of the seventh 
Buddha, or of the remaining three images. 

Upon the wall of thes temple containing the 
Sapta Buddha, and immediately above their i 
is an image of Vajra Satwa,t one head, two han 
in the right hand a Vajra, and in the left a bell, 
with the lock on the crown of the head, twisted into 
a turban: the Brahmans call this image of Vajra 
eel ae gilevigar At the distance of fifteen 

ar rhaps, east of the t temple of Mah& 

Buddhs is aactlice small cenuiplas in which is placed 
circular slab having the print of the feet of Sékya 
Sinha graven on it. ‘Che eet are known to be those 
of Sakya, because the stone has the eight mangals,§ 
and the thousand-fold chakra upon it. The Brah- 
mans of Gayah call this Charan, the Charan of 
Vishnu, but they are silent when the mangals and 
chakras are pointed out to them as decisive proofs 
of their error. 

Somewhat further (perhaps 150 yards) from the 

at temple of Maha Buddha towards the east, 
is a Kund called P&éni Hata, and at the eastern cor- 
ner of the well is the image of Maitreya Bodhi- 


satwa. 

The Kund is called Péni Hata because Sékya 
produced the spring of water by striking his hand 
on the ground there. That water has eight pecu- 
liar qualities. The Brahmans say that the Kund 
is Saraswatfs, and insist that Maitreya’s image is 
the image of Saraswati. At a little distance to the 
north of the great Mahé Buddha temple are many 
small Chaityas,|| which the Brahmans call Siva 


* The Bauddha scriptures say that one form is com- 
mon to all the seven great Manushi Buddhas. The 
figure 1 have given of Sékya has the Bhiimisparsa 

udri, or right hand touching the earth. The Gayah 
image of him is said to have the Dhyan Mudra for the 
position of the hands. That is, the two hands open 
and laid one on the other and both resting on the 
doubled thighs, the figure sitting tailor-wise. There 
is nothing improper in giving that Mudra to Sikya or 
other Manushi Buddhas, but usually it is appropriated 
to Amitabha ; and almost all the images of Sakya that 
I have seen are characterised by the Bhuni-s 
Mudré, Sdkya’s image is generally sannorere by lions, 
sometimes however by elephants, Sakya’s appropriate 
colour is yellow or golden, which colour, like the other 
characteristics, belongs also to the remaining six great 
Manushis. 

+ Vajra Satwa is a Dhy&ni or celestial Buddha. 
There is a series of five celestial Buddhas, to whom are 
assigned the five elements of matter, the five organs 
of human sense, and the five respective objects of sen- 
sation. There is also a series of six Dhydni Buddhas, 
which is composed of the above five, with the addition 
of Vajra Satwa, and to him are ascribed intellectual 
force and the discrimination of good and evil. 

§ These are symbols of the Vitarigas, which are por- 
tions of the eight Bodhisatwas. See Naipdlya Kal- 
y4na, in Jour. Ben. As. Society. 

\ The Chaitya is the only proper temple of Buddhism, 
though many other temples have been adopted by the 
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Lingas, and as such worship them, having broken 

- off the Chiiré Mani from each.* Mach. astonished 

was I to find the great temple of my religion con- 

secrated to Brahman worship, and Brahmans igno- 

rantly falling down before the Gods of my fathers. 
a, 

The purpose of my paper is to show that very 
many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are not- 
withstanding strictly and purely Bauddha; and 
that, therefore, in the examination of the antiquities 
of India and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, 
because on the sites of old Saugata temples we find 
the very genius /oct arrayed with many of the ap- 

nt attributes of a Saiva God; far leas need we 
infer from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly 
Saiva images and types, the presence of actual 
Sivaism. 

Crawfurd, standing in the midst of hundreds of 
images of Buddhas, on the platform of a temple, the 

neral form and structure of which irresistibly 
Samonstvated that it was consecrated to Saugatism, 
could yet allow certain appearances of Sivaism to 
conduct him to the conclusion, that the presiding 
Deity of the place was Hara himeelf! ay, fur- 
ther, though he was persuaded that the ancient 
_ religion of the Javanese was Buddhism, yet having 
always found what he conceived to be the unequi- 
rota indices of the presidency of the Hindu des- 
troyer, in all the great Saugata temples, he came to 
the general conclusion, that ‘ genuine Buddhism ” 
is no other than Sivaism. I thought when I had 
shewn no reliance could be placed upon the infer- 
ence from seemingly Saiva symbols to actual Siva- 
ism, I had smoothed the way for the admission 
that those cave temples of the west of India, as 
well as those fine edifices at Java, whereat the 
majority of indications both for number and weight 
ne Buddhism, are Bauddha and exclusively Baud- 

; notwithstanding the presence of symbols and 
images spe a the post of honour, which, strong- 
ly to the eye, but in fact, erroneously in these 
cases, seem to imply Sivaism, or at least a coalition 
of the two faiths. For such a coalition at any time 
and in any place, I have not seen one plausible argu- 
ment adduced; and as for the one ordinarily derived 
from the existence of supposed Saiva images and 
emblems in and around Bauddha temples, it is 
both erroneous in fact, and insufficient were it true. 
However probably borrowed from Sivaism, these 
images ca symbols became genuinely Bauddha by 
their adoption into Buddhism—just as the statue of 
a Capitoline Jupiter became the very orthodox effi- 


Saugatas for enshrining their Dii Minores. In Nepaul, 
the Chaitya is exclusively appropriated to five Dhyéni 
Buddhas, whose images are placed in niches around 
the base of the solid hemisphere which forms the most 
essential part of the Chuitya. Almost every Nepaul 
Chaitya has its hemisphere surmounted by a cone or 

ramid called Chara Mani. The snvall and unadorned 
B ov might easily be taken fora Linga. It was so 
mistaken by Mr. Crawfurd, etc. 

* The like metamorphosis of the Chaitya into a Lin- 
gam and its worship as the latter, may now he seen in 
numerous instances in Nepaul, ¢.g., at Kali’s temple 
on the road side near Tundi Khéi. 
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of St. Paul, because the Romanists chose to 
opt the Pagan idol in an orthodox sense. And 
were this explanation of the existence of seeming 
Sivaism in sites which were beyond doubt conse- 
crated to Buddhism, far less satisfactory than it ie, 
I would still say it is a thousand times more rea- 
sonable than the supposition of an identity or coali- 
tion® between two creeds, the speculative tenets of 
which are wide asunder as heaven and earth, and 
the followers of which are pretty well known to 
have been, so soon as Buddhism became important, 
furiously opposed to each other. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I deem it certain, as 
well as a types of Sivaism and Buddhism are 
very uently the same, as that the things typi; 
an always more or less, and generally ridedly, 

erent, 

Of the aptness of our writers to infer Sivaism 
from apparently Saiva images and emblems, I shall 
adduce a few striking instances from Crawfurd's 
second volume, chap. 1., on the ancient religion of 
the Islanders; and to save time and avoid odium, I 
bar rather to his engravings, than to his text; and 

all merely state matters, without arguing them. 

Let me add, too, that Crawfurd's mistakes could 
not well have been avoided. He had no access to 
the dead or living oracles of Buddhism, and rea- 
soning only from what he saw, reasonably inferred 
that images, the most apparently Saiva, were really 
what they seemed to be; and that Saiva images 
and emblems proved a Saiva place of worship. 

In his chapter already alluded to, there are seve- 
ral engravings. No. 27 is said to be “a figure of 
Mahé Deva as a devotee.” It is, in fact, Sinha- 
Natha-Lokeswara. Plate 28 is called ‘a represen- 
tation of Siva.” It is, in fact, Lokeswara Bhaga- 
wan or Padma Pani,§ in his character of creator 
and ruler of the present system of nature. How 
Mr. Crawfurd could take it for Siva, I do not know, 
since in the forehead is placed a tiny image of 
Amitébha Buddha, whose son Padma Pini is feigned 
by the Bauddha mythologists, to be. Again, the 
principal personage in plate 21 is said to be “Siva 
in his car.” It is,in truth, Namuchi Mara, (the 
Bauddha personification of the evil principle,) pro- 
ceeding to interrupt the Dhyén of Sékya Sinha; 
and plate 22 gives a continuation of this exploit, 
exhibiting Sakya meditating, and the frustration of 
Namuchi’s attempt by the opposition of force to 
force.|| The whole legend is to be found in the 
Sambhu purana. 

The same work contains likewise the elucidation 
of plate 24, of which Mr. C. could make nothing. 

f the remaining plates, and of the text of thi 


*In regard to those cave-temples of the Western 
Continent of India, called mixed Saiva and Bauddha, 
the best suggested solution is successive possession—but 
I believe them to have been wholly Buddhist. 

§ At Kurnagush (the ruins near Bhagu]pur) there is 
a fine and perfect image of Padma Pani, with Amits- 
bha in the forehead. The Pujari to me called it a 
Krishna, and was astounded when he heard my ex- 
planation and whence derived. 

| See Jour. Amer. Ort. Soc., vol. iii., part ii, pp. 
33-35, for another-version of this story. 
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chapiee of Mr. C.’s, on other subjects, very able 
work, it would be easy, but it would to me be 
wearisome, to furnish the true explanation from the 
books or oral communications of the Bauddhas of 
Nepaul, to the more learned of whom the subjects 
of the plates in Mr. C’s book are perfectly familiar. 
One quotation from Mr. C.’s text, and I have done. 
At p. 209, vol. ii., he observes: ‘The fact most 
worthy of attention, in respect to the images of 
Buddha, is that they never appear sm any of the 
great central temples as the primary objects of 
worship, but in the smaller surrounding ones, seem- 
ing themselves to represent votaries. They are not 
found as single images, but alwaysin numbers to 
ther,* seeming, in a word, to represent, not Deities 
themselves, but sages worshipping Siva.” 

The whole secret of this marvel is, that the tem- 
ples seen by Mr. C. were not genuine Chaityas, but 
either composite Chaityas, or structures still less 
eseuete appropriated to the Dii majores of Bud- 
dhism. The genuine Chaitya is a solid structure 
exclusively appropriated to the Dhydéni Buddhas, 
whose images are placed in niches round the 
of its hemisphere. Manushi Buddhas and Dhyani 
and Manushi Bodhisatwas and Lokeswaras, with 
their Saktis, are placed tn and around various hol- 
low temples, less sacred than the Chaityas.} These 
Bodhisatwas and Lokeswaras never have the pecu- 
liar hair of the Buddhas, but, instead thereof, long- 
braided locks like Siva; often also the sacred thread 
and other indications apt to be set down as proofs, 
“strong as holy writ,” of their being Brahmanical 
Deities. Such indications, however, are delusive, 
and the instances of plates 27 and 28, shew how 
Mr. C. was misled by them. 

By the way, Mr. ('. is biassed by his theory to 
discover Sivaism, where it did not and could not 
exist, of which propensity we have an odd instance 

unless it be an oversight or misprint) in p. 219: 
or no one needs be told that Hari is Vishnu, not 
Siva,§ and I may add that in adopting as Dii mi- 
nores the Gods of the Hindoo Pantheon, the Baud- 
dhas have not, by any means, entirely confined 
themselves to the Sectarian Deities of the Saivas. 


| ——_o—— 

P.S.—A theistic sect of Buddhas having been an- 
nounced as discovered in Nepaul, it is presently 
inferred that this is a local peculiarity. Let us not 
be in too great haste: Mr. Crawfurd’s book (loco 
citato) affords a very fine engraving of an eee of 
Akshobhya, the first Dhyani, or Celestial Buddha, 


* And why not?! for Buddha is a mere title: and 
though there are but six Dhyini Buddhas, there are 
‘hundreds of Manushis, which latter are constantly 
»laced about temples in vast numbers; always as ob- 
jects, though not, when so placed, special ones, of 
worship. 

{ As for example, Sakya Sinha in the great temple of 
Gya, which is a Kutagar, and wherein Sakya appears 
as the genius loci. 

$ See also pp. 221-2, for a singular error into which 
apparently Mr. C’s pursuit of his theory could alone 
have led him. Flowers not offered by Hindoos to 
their Gods, and therefore Buddha was a sage merely, 
and not a God !! 
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(see plate 29,) and I have remarked generally that 
our engravings of Bauddha architecture and sculp- 
ture, drawn from the Indian cave temples, from 
Java, etc., conform, in the minutest particulars, to 
the existing Saugata monuments of Nepaul—which 
monuments prove here, (as at Java,) the Foretgn 
and Indian origin of Buddhism, animals, implements, 
be ete dresses, aging alien to Nepaul, and proper 
to India. 


THE PRAVRAJYA VRATA OBR INITIATORY RITES OF 
THB BUDDHISTS ACCORDING TO 
THE PUJA KAND. 


If any one desires to become a Bandya (monastic 
or proper Buddhist) he must give notice thereof, 
not more than a month or less than four days, to his 
Guru, to whom he must present paun, supdrt, dak- 
shind, and akshat, requesting the Guru to give him 
the Pravrajya Vrata. The Guru, if he assent, 
must accept the offerings and perform the Kalasi 
pid, which is as follows: The Guru takes a kalast 
or vessel full of water and puts into it a lotos made 
of gore or other precious metal, and five confections, 
and five flowers, and five trees (small branches), 
and five drugs, and five fragrant things, and five 
Brihi, and five Amrita, and five Ratna, and five 
threads of as many diverse colours. Above the 
vessel he places rice, and then makes pid to it. He 
next seats the aspirant before the vessel in the 
Vajra dsan fashion and draws on the ground before 
the aspirant four mandals or circular diagrams, three 
of which are devoted to the Tri Ratna, and the 
fourth to the officiating Guru. Then the aspirant 
9 Si the following text: ‘I salute Buddhanath, 
Dharma, and Sangha, and entreat them to bestow 
the Pravrajya Vrata on me, wherefore I perform 
this rite to them and to my Guru, and present these 
offerings.’  Reciting this text and holding five 
supdéris in each hand, the aspirant, with joined 
hands, begs the Guru to make him a Bandya. ‘The 
offerings above mentioned he gives to the Guru, 
and dakshina py Sabres to his means. This cere- 
mony is called Gwdl Ddn. On the next day the 
ceremony above related is repeated, with the under- 
mentioned variations only. As in the Gwdl Ddn 
the Kalasi piijd and Deva pijd are performed, so here 
again: but the aspirant on the former occasion is 
seated in the Vajra dsan manner, in this day’s cere- 
mony in the Swstaka dsan. The Sustaka dsan is 
thus: first of all Atés is spread on the ground, and 
above it, two unbaked bricks, and above them the 
Sustaka is inscribed, upon which the aspirant is 
seated. Then the aspirant is made Mranjana, that 
is, a light is kindled and shown to him, and some 
mantras repeated to him. Then the Vajra Raksha 
is verformed, that is, upon the aspirant’s head a 

Vajra is placed and the Guru reads some mantras. 
Next comes the ceremony of the Loha Raksha, that 
is, the Guru takes three iron padlocks, and places 
one on the belly and the two others on the shoulders 
of the neophyte, repeating some more mantras, the 
purport of w ich is an invocation of divine protec- 
tion from ill, on the head of the aspirant. This 
rite is followed by the Agni Rakshd, that is, the 
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Guru puts a cup of wine (surd-pdira) on the head 
of the Chela and utters some prayers over him. 

Next is performed the Kalasi-Abhtsheka or bapt- 
ism; that is, holy water from the Kalasi is sprinkled 
by the Guru on the Chela’s head and prayers re- 
peated over him; after which, the Néyaka Bandya 
or head of the Vihar (Abbot or Prior,) comes and 

uts a silver ring on the finger of the aspirant. The 
Néyaka, or superior aforesaid, then takes four seers 
of rice and milk mixed with flowers, and sprinkles 
the whole, at three times, on the aspirants head. 
Next the Nayaka performs the Vajra Rakshd, and 
then makes ge to the Guru Mandal before men- 
tioned, which ceremony completed, he rings a bell, 
and then spinkles rice on the aspirant and on the 
images of the Gods. 

Then the aspirant, rising, pays his devotions to 
his Guru, and having presented a small present and 
a plate of rice to him, and having received his 
blessing, ee This second day’s ceremony is 
called Disala. 

(To be continued. ) 


—— )——— 


ON THE ABORIGINES OF THE HIMALAYA. 
Continued from page 218 of Vol, LI. 


Before concluding this notice of the Alpine In- 
dian aborigines, it may be as well to define summa- 
rily the limits and physical characters of their 
original and adopted abodes, or Tibet and the sub- 
Himalayas. Tibet is a truncated triangular plateau, 
stretching obliquely from south-east to north-west 
between 28° and 30° of north latitude and 72° and 
102° of east longitude. It is cold and dry in the 
extreme, owing to its enormous elevation, averaging 
12,000 feet above the sea, to the still vaster height 
of those snowy barriers which surround it on every 
side, and which on the south reach 29,000 feet, to 
an uncommon absence of rain and cloud, to the ex- 
treme rarification of its atmosphere, to its saline 
and sandy soil, and, as a consequence of all these 
and a reciprocating cause too, to the excessive scanti- 
ness of its vegetation. It is bounded on the south 
by the Hemachal, on the north by the Kuenlun, on 
the west of the Beltir, and on the east by the 
Yunling—all for the most part perpetually snow- 
clad, and of which the very passes on the south 
average 16,000 to 17,000 feet of elevation. Tibet 
is, for the most part, a plain and a single plain, but 
one extremely cut up by ravines, varied much b 
low bare hills, and partially divided in its len 
by several parallel ranges approaching the elevation 
of its barriers, and between the third and fourth 
of which ranges stand ite capitals of Lhdsa and 
Digarchi.* These capitals are both in the central 
pron of the Utsang, all west of which, to the 

lir, com the province of Nf&ri, and all east 
of it, to Sifain, the province of Kham, provinces ex- 
tending respectively to Bukharia and to China. 
Tibet, however arid, is nowhere a desert,§ and how- 

De Koros from native written authority apud 
J. A. 8. B. | 

§ In the next plateau of high Asia, or that of Little 

Bukharia, the vast desert of Cob{ or Gobi, which occu- 
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ever secluded, is on every side accessible; and hence 
it has formed in all ages the great overland route 
of trade, and may even be called the grand ethnic, 
as well as commercial, highway of mankind; its 
central position between Chine India, and Great 
Bukharia having really rendered it such for ages, 
before and since the historic sra, despite ita snowy 
girdle and its bleak aridity. Hence we learn the 
supreme importance of Tibet in every. etnological 
regard. Its maximum length is about 1,800 miles, 
and maximum breadth about 480 miles; the long 
sides of the triangle are towards India and Little 
Bukharia; the short one, towards China; the trun- 
cated apex towards Great Bukharia, where the 
Belur, within the limits of Tibet, has an extent of 
only one degree, or from 35° to 3U° N. lat.; whereas 
the base towards China, along the line of the Yun- 
ling, reaches through 8° or from 28° to 36° N. lat. 
Just beyond the latter point, in the north-east cor- 
ner of Kham, is Siling or Tangut, the ig tien 
point of all the overland routes, and which I shoul 

refer to include ethnoloyically within Tibet, but 
or the high authority of Klaproth, who insists that 
we have here a distinct® language and race, though 
certainly no such separating line in physical geo- 
graphy,|| Siling or Tangut being open to the plateau 
of Tibet as well as to those of Little Bukharia and 
Songaria though demarked from China both on the 
ae and east by the K’ilian and Peling respec- 
tively. 

South of the whole of Tibet, as above defined, lie 
the sub-Himalayas, stretching from Gilgit to Bréh- 
makind, with an average breadth of ninety miles, 
divided climatically into three pretty equal trans- 
versal reyions, or the northern, the central, and the 
southern, the first of which commences at the ghat 
line of Hemachal, and the last ends at the plains 
of Hindostan; the third lying between them, with 
the great valley of Népal in its centre. That val- 
ley is of a lozenge shape, about sixteen miles in 
extreme length and breadth, cultivated highly 
throughout, and from 4,200 to 4,700 feet above the 
sea. The only other valley in the whole eastern 
half of the sub-Himélayas is that of Jamla, which 
is smaller and higher, yielding barley (Hordeum 
celeste,) as the great valley, rice. To the west is 
the large but single vale of Cashmere and the Dans, 
both too well known to require further remark. 
The sub-Himélayas form a confused congeries of 
enormous mountains, the ranges of which cross 
each other in everv direction, but still have a ten- 
dency to diverge like ribs from the spine of the 
snows, or & south-east and north-west diagonal, 
between 28° and 35°. These mountains are exceed- 
ing'y precipitous and have only narrow glens di- 
viding their ridges, which are remarkable for con- 
tinuity or the absence of chasm and rupture, and 








‘es the whole eastern half of that plateau, has ever 
formed, and still does, a most formidable obstruction 
to transit aud traffic. 

* Siling or Tangut isin Sdék-yul or the country of 
the Mongol tribe. 

|| It must be admitted, however, that the Payam 
Khar of Klaproth seems to divide Khamfrom Tangut. 
Klaproth cites Chinese geographers. 
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also for the deep bed of earth evérywhere coveri 

the rock and sustai a matchless luxuriance 

tree and herb vegetation, which is elicited in such 
profusion by innumerable springs, rills, and rivers, 
and by the prevalence throughout all three regions 
of the tropical rains in all their steadiness and in- 
tensity. There are three or four small lakes in 
Kamaun situated near each other, and three or four 


more in Pokré similarly juxtaposed. But in ee 


ral the absence of lakes (as of level dry tracts) is a 
remarkable feature of the sub-Himflayas at present, 
for anciently the great valleys of Cashmere and 
Népal, with several athers of inferior size, were in 
a lacustrine state. The great rivers descend from 
the snows in numerous feeders, which approach 
gradually and unite near the verge of the plains 
thus forming a succession of deltic basins, divided 
by the great snowy peaks as water-sheds, thus :— 


Basvwns. Peaks. 

1. Alpine Gangetic basin.® Nanda-dévi. 

2. ,,  Kéarnélic basin. Dhavalagiri. 

3.4,  Gandacean basin. Gosain-than. 

4.  ,,  COodsian basin. K&ngchanjunga. 

5. ,,  Tishtan basin. Chumalhari. 

6. 4, basin of the Ménas. The Gemini, two un- 

named peaks. 


In the two first of these five regions, all of which 
are plainly indicated by the distribution of the 
waters, the people are mongrel and mixed, save in 
the north-west parts, where the Palu Sén or cis- 
nivean Bhotias, the Garhwalis, and the inhabitante 
of Kanfiver and Hangrang are of Tibetan stock. 
The third, or Gandacean basin (Sapt Gandaki in 
native topography, from the seven chief feeders,) is 
the seat of the Sunwars, Girungs, and the Magars. 
The fourth, or Cosian basin, (Sapt Cousika in na- 
tive topography, after the seven chief feeders,) is 
the abode of the Kirantis and Limbus. The fifth 
or Tishtan basin, in, is the fatherland of the 
Deunjongmaro, and the sixth that of the Pru or 
Lhopa, that is,§ Lepshas and Bhitanese, respective- 
ly. And, lastly, the high and level space—(a sys- 
tem of valleys around the great one, which is near- 
ly 5,000 ft. above the sea)—between the basins of 
the Gandak and Cosi is the seat of the Néwars and 
Mirmis. But observe that the terms level space 
and system of valleys, applied to this last tract, are 
merely relative, though as such significant, nor 
meant to be contradictory of what has been above 
remarked, more generally, as to the whole sub- 
Himélayas. And here I should add that the best 


*See the article on ‘Geography of the aig be ” 

§Pru is the Lepcha name of the Bhfttanese, whom 
the Hindu Shastras designate Plava, and themselves, 
Lhopa. 

*t Professor Muller (apud Bunsen’s Philosophy of 
Language), grounding on aa Essay on the Physical 
Geography of the Himalaya, has likened the whole to 
the human hand with the fingers pointing towards 
India. The ghit line with its great peaks 1s assimi- 
lated to the knuckles, the dips between being the 
passes; and the three transverse sub-Himdlayan re- 

ions, extending from the ghats to the plains, are 
likened to the three joints of the fingers. 
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a of the Himalayas and sub-Himilayas 
is by a comparison with the skeleton of the human 
frame,** in which the former are analogous 
to the spine and the latter to the ribs. The sub- 
Himélayas therefore are transverse rather than 
parallel ridges, as above stated, or, at all events, 
their main ridges diverge more or less rectangularly 
from the gh&t line, so as to unitise the several great 
streams, but still with an irregularity which close 
observance of the aqueous system can alone reveal. 
The ruggedness of the surface, by preventing all 
inter-communication of a free kind, has multiplied 
dialects: the rank pasture, by its ill effect on herds 
and flocks, has turned the people’s attention more 
exclusively than in Tibet to agriculture, though 
even in Tibet the people are mostly non-nomadic, ® 
heat and moisture, such as Tibet is utterly void of 
have relaxed the tone of the muscles and deepened 
the hue of the skin, making the people grain-eaters 
and growers rather than carnivorous tenders of 
flocks. Thus the Cis-Himdlayans are smaller, leas 
muscular, and less fair than the Trans-Himalayans; 
but the differences are by no means so marked as 
might have been expected+ and though there are 
noticeable shades of distinction in this respect be- 
tween the several tribes of the Cis-Himdlayans ac- 
cording to their special affinities, as well as between 
most of them and the North-men, according to 
their earlier or later immigration, yet if they all be 
(as surely they are) of the same Turanian origin, it 
must be allowed that very striking differences of 
climate and of habits, operating through very many 
generations, can produce no obliterative effects upon 
the essential and distinctive signs of race. But this 
is, in part, speculation, and I will terminate it by 
remarking that, for the reasons above given, my in- 
vestigations have been limited to that portion of 
the sub-Himalayas which lies between the K4li and 
the Dhansri, or say 803° to 924° of East longitude 
and 263° to 303° of North latitude. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN JAPANESE. 
By the Editor. 


The practical knowledge of a language is that 
which enables the student to speak it. This know- 
ledge is graduated and relative. As soon as he can 
utter a few complete sentences in any language he 
has some | pgar knowledge of it. All lan uages 
consist of a number of phrases, conventionally ar- 
ranged. The phrases themselves are mere elements 
of language, just as words are elements of phrases, 
and letters elements of words; and just as letters 
are useless unless formed into words, and. words 
into phrases, so phrases must be united and arranged 
in order to constitute language. It is true that a 
single word in a foreign tongue may be equivalent 
to a whole sentence in our own, and therefore it 


* Within the limits of Tibet are found abundance of 
nomades of Mongol and Turkish race, called - 
tively Sdkpo and Hor by the Tibetans, who themselves 
seem much mixed with the latter race, which has long 
exercised a paramount influence in North Tibet: wit- 
ness the facts that all its hill ranges are taghs, and 
all its lakes x@rs, both Tarki words. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN JAPANESE. 


should be our endeavour to make such brief expres- 
sions our Own as soon as possible, and proceed 
sigan to append such common terms as will 
e practically useful. Abstract grammatical rules 

will be best avoided in the outset, as tending 
to confuse the student. The learning of languages 
is a matter of memory. Memory is ussisted by 
the association of the things well known with the 
objects or facts to be remembered, and so the 
memory of words and phrases is largely aided 
by the union of such words with gana already 
known, and on recalling one of these a whole train 
shall follow, 

Lalled in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked bi Breit a hidden chain ; 

Awake by one, and lo! what wyriads rise ! 

Without making any preliminary remarks we will 
plunge at once tn medtas res, and as the verbs fo be 
and to have are the most useful in every language, 
we will start with the verb art or gozari. 

Note on Pronunctatwn.—The consonants are ke 
English, and the vowels are continental, except 
that the fulla@ of the German or Italian is not ee 
the quantity of the vowels being comparatively 
short. When two vowel-sounds coalesce the effect 
is to lengthen the resulting vowel, e.g., ya-u = y6, 
shi-yo = shd. The short mark (“) over a vowel, 
signities that it may be elided or pronounced very 
slightly indeed. The accent (’) is the reading ac- 
cent merely; but as arule there is no very precise 
accent upon Japanese words, each syllable being 
pronounced as if it were isolated from the rest. 

Note that the g is nasalized into ng nearly, ex- 
cepting at the beginning of a word, and r is almost 
like dr in the mouth of some natives. It may be 
compared to the cerebral letters of the Sanskrit in 
pronunciation. 

Gozdrimasit (contracted into gozdimas') which is 
the verb ¢o de in the present indicative, is one of 
the commonest forms of affirmation, and is equiva- 
lent to any one of the following expressions: ‘I am, 
I have, he is, he has, we are, we have, they are, 
they have, there is.’ Bearing in mind then that the 
Japanese verb shews no distinction of number or 
person, wo have 


Gozadrimast there is gozdimas’ 
Gozarimasénu there is not, gozaimasén’ 
Gozarimastka? isthere? gozaimds’ka? 
Gozarimashé I think thereis gozuimashd 
Gozarimashita there was, etc. ——ta 
Gozarimashite _ being ——te 

The verb ¢éo be or fo have in its simplest form is 
ert (Chin. AS ytu, which represents it frequently 
in Japanese writings). In Go-za-ri-masé it is re- 
duced to 7%, and in Goraimas into i. fff) Go is an 
honorific prefix, and signifies ‘imperial,’ and in some 
polite words is called o and on; ms only when re- 
ferring to the Emperor ; pe za is another hono- 
rific term, and means ‘seat’; mdasé (root mashs) is 
@ respectful suffix to verbs commonly. Za and 
ars coalescence in 2dr, which takes the accent. 
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It will be seen that nw is attached to form the 
hale and that ka is an interrogative final par- 
ticle. 6 is the termination for the future, ¢a for the 
past, and ze for the gerundive form. 

Most Japanese verbs have the root in t, an attri- 
butive form in «, ¢.g., gozart ‘the naa or the hav- 
ing,’ gozaru ‘the which is, or which has, t.e, 
the attributive form. The simple form of the verb 
is most frequent in this connexion, 1.¢., aru, e.g, 
aru hito (pronounced sh'to) the men which are = 
some men,’ aru toki ‘some time, a certain time, 
once on a time,’ aru tokvro ‘some place, aru tokoro 


ns ‘at a certain place.’ 





l. Kére wa wat4kishi no umaréta kuni de 
gozarimasu. 


‘This is the country where I was horn,’ lit., 
‘my born-country.’ 


Nores. 
Kore ‘this,’ when a simple demonstrative, but 
kono ‘this’ as an adjective, this man kono hit6. 
Wa is an isolating particle, the equivalent to 


che in Chinese; it generally marks the subject 


of the sentence and may unite under one expression 
a whole clause, as in such a phrase as “My goin 
to London last year, etc.,’ as the Greek article, an 
the German der, die, das, may be used. 

Watakish: is the ordinary form of the personal 
pronoun ‘I.’ There are several others as, washes, 
waga, but this is the most frequent. © 

No is the genitival affix. 

Umareta is the perf. particip.of tsmare,‘to be born. 

Kuni ‘kingdom, country, province.’ Observe 
that de generally precedes ars and its tenses to mark 
the end of the predicate. 


J 


Another word of importance in polite conversa- 
tion is nasare (root), nasaru (attrib.): ‘to do’; it is 
equivalent to our ‘ please,’ e.g., 

2. Anata wa nani wo ii nasaréta ka. 
What did you please to say P 
Nores. 


Anata is the commonest word for ‘ you.’ 
Nant what. Wo the objective case-particle. 
Ji the root of the verb su ‘to speak.’ 
Nasareta the perfect of nasare ‘to do.’ 


3. Anata no kuni kotoba wo manAbimasut. 
I am learning your language. 
Manatbimasié is the honorific form of the present 
tense of manabu, root manas, 


4. Kono hon wo mochi nasare. 
Please hold this book. 
5. Kono sakana mio-nichi made mochi- 
masho ka? 
Will this fish keep until to-morrow. 
Nores. 
Hon AS (Chinese pun) ‘a volume, a book.’ 
Cc 
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Mochi the root of mots ‘to hold,’ the future is 
mochi-mashé. 
Mio nicki WAL Af cming-yi) bright-day = to- 
morrow. Made ‘up to, until.’ 
6. Fune nite Yedo ye yukimAshita. 
He is gone to Yedo by ship. 
7. Te nite sono hako wo tsukuri-mfshita. 
He made that box with his hands. 
Notes. 
Fime ‘a ship,’ nite ‘with, bye ye ‘to.’ 
Yukimashita the perfect of yuku ‘to go.’ 
Sono ‘that,’ as an adjective, sore ‘that,’ as a de- 
monstrative. Te ‘a hand, tegamt ‘ hand-paper’ 
means a ‘ letter,’ nite ‘ being, by means of.’ 


Hako ‘box,’ tsiskurimashita the perfect of tsitkurs 


‘to make.’ 


After the above hints the student may very 
readily form a number of useful expressions wit 
the following verbal roots :— 


yoms read kaki write tabe eat 
noms drink shi do moésht speak 
omoi think yuki go tde come 
narai learn turt take away wrt sell 

kat buy ake open hikt lead 
koroshi kill mi see yobt call 
shimai finish § Aiki hear hanasht say 
manabi learn % 88 wrt want 
kayeri return macht wait kashi lend 
deki finish kt come sugure excel 
okurs send shirt know yart give 


Form the pres. ind. by adding mas, masu, e.g., 
yomimas, nomimas, omoimas, kakimas, tabemas. 

Form the passive by changing the ¢ final of the 
root into aand adding reru, inserting w in cases 
where an hiatus would be produced, e.g., yomareru, 
nomareru, onowareru, kakareru, tabererw. 

For causatives add seru, e.g., yomaséru, nomaserts, 
omowaseru, etc. 

For negative forms add nu to the altered root, ¢.9., 
yomanu, nomanu, omoroants, and sometimes to the 
root, as dekinu toki when (if) it can not be finished 
(done)’; observe the use of tokt ‘time’ in this 
phrase. 

For the tnperative, the root, or the final + Sage 
to e (with or without suffix yo) is sufficient. he 

ative imperative form ends in na. 
"The conditional present is formed by the addition 
of eba to the root, stripped of its final vowel :— 
yomeba, ‘if I read,’ or ‘in reading.’ 

miyeba or mireba, ‘if I sce,’ or ‘when I see.’ 

yukeba, * when I go,’ or ‘if I go.’ 

aba instead of eba forms the conditional past, 
yukaba, ‘if I had gone,’ but the distinction between 
_ these forms is not strictly attended to in speaking, 
althouzh it is in the books. ; 

Tho following common nouns and adjectives will 
help to form some sentences. 

Koto ‘ thing, affair,’ A: = (sz in Chinese,) plays a 
most important part. With the atiributive form of 
the verb it forms the abstract noun corresponding, 
e.g., yomu koto ‘the reading,’ nomu koto ‘ the drink- 
ing,’ taberu koto ‘ the eating.’ 
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Mono ‘thing, J] (wu in Chinese,) added to the 


rvots of verbs forms a noun substantive, meaning 
‘thing for ’ (what the root expresses), ¢7., 

omi mono ‘a reading thing,’ noms mono ‘a drink” 
able’ tabe mono ‘ an eatable.’ 





NOUNS. 
chichi father haha mother musume daughter 
musuko son shina article tokoro place 
kodomo child neko cat tnu dog 
kasa umbrella yakunin official sake wine 
kome rice midsu water _ tegams letter 
kams paper sho-motsis book kodsitkai servant 
to door tomodachs friend jokisen steamer 


Ya ‘house’ suffixed makes not only the “shop” 
where the articles are sold, but the designation for 
the sho keeper, e.g., hon yais ‘book shop’ anda 
' beckoeller: sakana yaa ‘fish shop’ anda ‘ fish- 
monger.’ 

Observe : some nouns are made plural by redupli- 
cation, as shina-jina, tokoro-dokoro, hito-bito, kunt- 
guni, when the repeated word undergoes a change. 
Other nouns are made plural by aftlixes, as gata, 
domu, ra, etc., e.g., yakuntn-gata, neko-domo, mo- 
ra; mina ‘all’ is often used, especially for this pur- 


pose. But the distinctions of number and gender 
are rarely expressed. 

ADJECTIVES. 
yoroshi good warut bad mudzukashi difficult 
shirus white § akat red yasus easy, cheap 
kurot black hiroku wide fukat deep 
samui cold naga long takat high | 
onajt same chigai different akiraka bright 

ADVERBS. 

ttsu when? konnichi to-day  sakujttsu yesterday 
koko here dokont where sakint before 
atode behind uyens above shitans below 


kay6 in this way say6 in that wey 

dé how? tkhaga how? ahada very 

sikoshi a little takisan much naze why? 

m6 already mo even mada not yet 

tma now kiyo to-day kmo yesterday 
Many adverbs take zs ‘at, in’ after them. 


The Order of Words.—The subject precedes then 
follows the object, and the verb comes last. 
wa ——wo eee ents 


SUBJECT. OBJECT. 





VERB 


Adverbs of time come first. The verb in the at- 
tributive form supplies the place of the relatsve clause 
shiranu hito, ‘a man whom I do not know.’ ——ns 
‘with reference to.’ 


The roots only of words are used in Japanese 
wordbuilding. The final vowels of the roots are 
sometimes elided, and sometimes coalesce with the 
initial vowel of the succeeding syllable. When 
consonants meet in words and simple phrases the 
former is assimilated to the latter in some cases, 
eg., tchi ken—tkken, ‘one’ (of houses), but tcht mas 
‘one’ (of paper sheets, etc.), so remains. This will 
be more fully explained and illustrated in the next 
number. 


BURMESE ASTRKCLOGY. 


BURMESE ASTROLOGY. 


The following is a translation of a Burmese as- 
trological paper regarding the new year 1228 of 
their era, which commenced on the 11th April 1866. 

“The old year 1227 commences to depart at about 
11 p.m. on the night of Wednesday the 12th day 
of the waning moon of the lunar month 7a-goo 
(lit. T’an-koo, which, [ take it, means * crossing the 
line”) in the thirty-sixth divisiun of the solar month 
when (the sun) isin the constellation of Sagittarius. 
The exact sign is Chitrd the fourteenth mansion of 
the moon. At the time of crossing the meridian 
there is darkness, but at this moment the at- 
brightness causing BAdnu (the sun), king of Nats,* 
like unto a Pveen Hower,” dressed and decked with 
ornaments, ri ling on a buffalo, holding in one hand 
a flower branch, carrying in his embrace a vessel of 
water, coming out of the east and turns south- 
wards, at this moment the virgin Nats’ daughters 
taking by turns the head of Brahm (Sanykran) 
raise it above their heads and do it worship with 
flowers. The era glistening anew reaches the year 
1228 on the firat day of the waning moon of Ka- 
tsdn, on the night of Saturday at 4a.m. The exact 
sign is Vovola the nineteenth mansion of the moon, 
and at its meridian when Manté, the Nat’s daughter, 
takes the head (of Brahm), the year changes. 

Now as regards the passing of the head from one 
hand to another: there will be much plague 
amongst cattle, and dire calamities amongst men ; 
the birds also will suffer. The first and second 
rains will be equal, but the last heavy. Fruit and 

ain will be bad. Things belonging to Saturda 
(aarnonvs (Nagi) day) and Monday (tiger’s da 
will be scarce.° This is the will of the great head.” 

Similar predictions are issued every new year. 

R. F. St. ANDREW St. Joun. 


iene, | deecaala 
Limestone Caves in Burmah. 


The Rey. F. Mason, the well-known Burmese 
mis-ionary, has, we see, written to the chief Com- 
missioner, sug-resting the probability that an exami- 
nation of the staulagmite floors the numerous 
limestone caves in British Burma would be likely 
to lead to important archseological discoveries. 
Many of these caves are known to have been used 
by the Buddhists of former generations, as Buddhist 
idols are found in them; and it is extremely proba- 
ble that they were also inhabited by men of the 
preceding age. To take a special instance, Dr. Ma- 
son says: ‘Near the tin mines east of Toungoo, 
and over the water-shed, the Karens describe to me 
a large cave, to which a whole village sometimes 
resurts In times of war, or apprehension of war, be- 
~ * Beings who have charge of various matters con- 
nected with this world, and who change their existence. 
The word Mit may be derived from the Sanskrit Naht 
“lord,” but if not is probably a kindred root, it is 
eruiratent to deva. 

Pyeen is probably the Lagerstremia Regina, which 
has a very handsome flower, rose colour in the morniny, 
but changing through the day to purple, and lilac in 
the evening. 

©That is, things whose first letters are x and 1, 
proper to those days. 
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cause the place is so difficult of access that one man 
can defend it against an army of assailants. Under 
similar circumstances—and such circumstances occur 
in all ages—the cave has probably been occupied 
for untold generations, and a thorough examination 
would probably result in the discovery of ancient 
remains. And again: “In the Dham-ma-that 
caves near Moulmein there are cavities in which it 
is known the Talaings hid away their Talaing books, 
where they were kept concealed, safe from their 
Burmese conquerors; and they may have been used 
for purposes of concealment by the generations 
Dr. 
Mason also describes a celt of unique type, which 
he lately met with and purchased for the Phayre 
Museum. This was a narrow spade, an inch and 
three-quarters wide by three inches long, exactly 
the same pattern and size as those now used by the 
Karens when planting their ‘“ Toungya” paddy- 
fields, but made of copper instead of iron, antl had 
a socket for the insertion of a wooden handle. 


A Stranger in Yedo. 


What a miserable life to be in a country where 
you can understand nothing through your ears, ex- 
cept the yelling and mewing of cats, the barking 
of dogs, and the crying of babies, strapped on their 
mothers’ or little sisters’ backs. Even dogs bark, 
not in inglish, but in a Japanese way. The baby 
crying is the only real familiar sound to greet my 
ears. The cocks have a new way of crowing, and 
the hens ef cackling. None of the birds sing as 
our birds sing, if any of them sing at all, though 
they make an infernal noise for birds. There are 
no sheep to bleat and make you happy, and the 
cows, if there are any, and the bulls but very few, 
are so well drilled they never low or roar. The 
pa bells, even, are not our bells. They dont 
speak English, nor French, nor German, nor any 
other European language, but have few notes of 
their own. I should, therefore, have the blues in 
such a deaf and dumb land if American and Eng- 
lish friends had not sprung up in five or six direc- 
tions. The fish, all are new fish, as the birds; the 
trees, most of them new trees; the flowers all new, 
if we had not imported a great many of them into 
America. I can't even go a shopping alone, where 
there is everything wonderful to buy. I can’t tell 
what I want, and when I do I caa’t get at the price 
of it, especially in measures and weights, all new 
to us, worse by far than the kilometres and kilo- 

mmes of our French and English neighbours. 

f the rascals that went to work at the Tower of 
Babe] had any idea of the confusion they were ma- 
king, do you think they would have tried to build 
it? Here I am in a Yedo street, staring and stared 
at, and profiting nothing from Greek and Latin, 
and some considerable smattering of European lin- 
gos. I would (perhaps?) give uv my five or six 
years of Greek and Latin if I could only speak five 
or six words of Japanese such as ‘ What's the price 
of this or that ?’ or ‘show moe somo silks, or crapes, 
or fans, or lacquer, or copper engravings.’ Hore 
are thirty-five millions of living Japanese, and I 
spent years of my life in studying deed Latin and 


Me 
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deader Greek—(I would not do it over again though) 
I can’t read the names of streets, or the number of 
the houses. I want to ask a million questions such 
as ‘How do you do weave or spin that, or carve 
this ?? or ‘Why do you stable your horses’ heads 
where we put the horses’ tails?? ‘Why do you 
mount your beasts on the wrong side ?? ‘ Why don't 
you use wheelbarrows in lieu of bamboo baskets 
when digging canals in Yedo?’ ‘ Why do you plane 
backwards?’ ButI can’t talk; Iam deaf; Iam 
dumb; I might as well be a horse in Yedo, when 
alone, as a man in the street all alone.-_Hon. James 
Brooks’ Letters.— Hiogo News. 


o-— 


Aevicws, 


The Chinese Classics: uith a Trans- 
lation, Critical and Exegettcal Notes, Prolegomena, 
and copious Indexes. By James LEea@r, D.D.,L.L.D. 
In seven vols. Vol. iv., parts i. and ii. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1871. 

Dr. Legge commenced about ten years ago this 
magnificent and important work. He tirst published 
a translation of the “ Four Books,” embodying the 
Confucian ethico-political philosophy under the 
title of the Confucian Analects, and the works of 
Mencius. These are perhaps the most useful, being 
most highly prized and universally studied by the 
Chinese as well as the Japanese. What the works 
of Aristotle and Plato are to the Western nations, 
these “ Four Books” are to the Far Eagt. These 
made two volumes. Having finished them in a 
style which commands the admiration of all Chi- 
nese scholars, he proceeded to the more difficult 
work of the translation of the Shwe king or “ Book 
of. History,” containing perhaps the most ancient 
documents of an historical nature extant in any 
country. He thoroughly analysed the text and 
illustrated it by valuable notes, in a manner léaving 
nothing to.be desired. The importance of a tho- 
rough investigation of the nice points of Chrono- 
logy which this involved can hardly be overrated. 
This was the third volume, in two parts, in really 
two thick volumes. 

We have now before us what he calls the fourth 
volume, which is also in reality two volumes, as 
bulky as their predecessors, and which is a transla- 
of the Sht king or ‘Book of Odes,’ & work that 
demands perhaps more qualifications in a transla- 
tor than any of the others. To grasp the meaning 
of these ancient songs is one thing, to reproduce 
them in English with spirit like the original is 
another. We mias the happy terseness of the ori- 
ginal in the very faithful renderings of the transla- 
tor. But he may say that he does not profeas to sup- 

ly us with more than a fair liieral prose trans- 

tion. ‘I his is perhaps better than to attempt versifi- 
cation, which would be almost certain to fail unless 
aparaphrase were given and it were accompanied by 
a literal version likewise and after all gus prngtt flo- 
rem non pingit floris odorem. We must read the 
original and enter into its spirit, which is very hard 
to do, seeing that these ancient Odes represent the 
sentiments aud customs.of 3000 and more years ago. 
There is true poetry in them nevertheless, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Sah ca) ata or Telegraph Code, 
for Upper Burma. Compiled by the Kygk ATWEN 
Won Yaw Myoza Men MENGYER Menuia Mana 
TsrETHOO, Minister of the Interior. Translated 
by Major A. R. McMangon. Rangoon: Secretariat 

ress. 1871. 

The above title relates to the formation of a 
telegraphic code for use among the Burmese. It 
displays the very considerable acumen of its author, 
the Burmese Minister, and is a veritable mark of 
the progress which the Burmese are making. It is 
curious to see how the adoption of such inventions 
as the telegraph lead to the improvement of the 
other instruments of knowledge. The Burmese, 
which uses a character more nearly allied to the 
ancient Pali than any other, is doomed to become 
modified under the all-powerful influence of West- 
ern science. 

We expect to see the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet in more than one of these Eastern coun- 
tries; Japan will take the lead, and others will 
follow. The talented author of the pamphlet before 
us has most ingeniously shown how the sixty-two 
characters of the Burmese alphabet may be reduced 
for practical purposes to thirty-six,—twenty-five 
consonants and eleven vowels—by ignoring the 
cerebrals and the aspirated consonants. The pro- 
duction of the pamphlet in English by Major A. R. 
McMahon is a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the Burmese character. 


Reisen in China von Peking zur Mon- 
golischen Grenze und Riickkehr nach Eur Von 
Dr. Adolf Bastian, Jena, H. Costenoble. 1871. 

This is the sixth volume of Die Volker des Oecst- 
uchen-Asien, Studien und Reisen by the same author. 
It contains a very minute account of what the 
traveller saw in Peking, and on his journey back to 
Europe. By seizing every opportunity for learned 
disquisition he has swelled the work to above seven 
hundred pages, the notes, and extracts from authors 
in several languages beinz more lengthy than even 
the narration of the journey itself. The preface 
contains a most elaborate, but somewhat prolix 

hilosophical dissertation on the origin of religious 
ideas, and the effects of sentimentalism in the pro- 
duction of notions regarding God, good and evil, 
pleasure and pain, from an ethnological and anthro- 
a ey point of view. 

e think that such learned questions are quite 
out of place in books of travels. The author might 
have included such in a separate volume with ad- 
vantage, and the extensive notes might well form 
a volume of ethnological observations. 

Dr Bastian appears to have ransacked every work 
that touched upon the subject of Buddhism and the 
Eastern tongues and extracted largely from the 
best writers. He ‘does not seem to have fully ac- 
knowledged evervthing, and we regret to see such a 
mass of very useful matter heaped up without suffi- 
cient method to make it comfortably readable. The 
work needs an index, and then it would be most 
valuable as a dictionary of subjects relating to Rud- 
dhism, and a good common-place book of ethnolo- 
gical memoranda, but why all these lucubrations 
should find their way into a book of “ Travels in 
China” we are at a loss to imagme., 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CHINESE BOOKS.* 
By W. F. Mayers, Esq., 
Chinese Secretary, H.M. Legation, Peking. 


1. Ohronicle of the Fall of the Tang Dynasty. 


Among the works of lighter Chinese literature 
which for lack of a better name Europeans desig- 
nate “historical novels,” but which are more cor- 
rectly described in Chinese itself as ee eee 
of history,” is a production entitled the 7s'an T’ang 


Wu Tat Ts'tian Chwan pin th. AR A> {i 
or “ Complete Chronicle of the fall of the T'ang and 
the Five Dynasties,” of which I have seen no pub- 
lished notice beyond a mention of its name at page 
256 of Edkin’s Mandarin Grammar. Like numer~ 
ous works of the kind, each in ita own era, this 
chronicle does for the period embraced by its stor 
what the more widely celebrated San Kio Ch 
Yen Yi does for the downfall of the Han and the 
rise of the Three Kingdoms. All these historical 
araphrases were, in fact, most probably inspired 
f the success attending the famous chronicle of 
the San-Awo; and certainly in the case of the one 
now under notice the style, arrangement, incidents, 
descriptive language, and occasional versification, 
are most servilely imitated from those of the above- 
named work. As compared with its model, how- 
ever, the T’ang chronicle enjoys an advantage (in 
the estimation of a European reader, at least) con- 
sisting in the fact that it is incomparably less tedi- 
ous. Three duodecimo vulumes contain the whole 
of the T"san T’ang Chwan, against twenty which 
barely suffice to hold the interminable record of the 
wars, intrigues, and murders of the heroes of the 
San Kwo. This.isa high recommendation to stu- 
dents who perforce read slowly and gropingly, and 
who in most cases recoil in despair from a task so 
apparently endless as that of thoroughly perusing 
‘twenty volumes of tedious Chinese. As tending to 
inspire an interest in the study of Chinese history, 
however, these chronicles are worthy of recom- 
mendation to students in quest of subjects for 
rusal. Although lavishly embellished with abun- 
Annee of puerile matter in the shape of supernatural 
occurrences and fabulous feats of arms, the chroni- 
cle of T’ang for instance is in the main a tolerable 
paraphrase of the leading historical features of the 
period, the events of which it describes under the 
guise of a succession of marvellous military exploits. 


The period embraced by the story extends from the 


accession of Hi Tsung 4 a the last emperor 
but two of the T’ang dynasty (a.D., 874) up to the 
roclamation of Chao Kwang-vin, the military 
teadler who, whilst lying insensible in a state of 
drunkenness, was declared by his soldiery emperor 


* Reprinted by pod from the Hong Kong 
Notes and Queries for 1867. (Now very scarce.) 
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in the stead of the boy-heir to the After-Chow or 
last of the Five Dynasties (a.p., 960). The story 
of the investiture of Chao with the Imperial yellow 
and the consequent re-establishment of undivided 
rule under the Sung dynasty, of which he became 
the founder, fitly terminates the Chronicle of the 
Fall of the T’ang. The opening chapters describe 
the gradual sapping of the fortunes of this house, 
and the raising of rebellion by Hwang Ch’ao, & re- 
secre candidate (like Hung Siu-tstian)- at the 
iterary examinations. To cope with the armies of 
the disaffected gathered by this leader (who, a 
historical personage in himself, is made in the 
chronicle to perform wonderful feats by the aid of 
his supernatural sword, and is introduced at the 
outset in obvious imitation of the rebel Chang Kio 
whose Brocrestnee initiate the story of the San 
Kwo), champions of the house of T'ang are sum- 
moned together, and notably Li K’é-yung, a ban- 
ished noble of the Court, who has become a puissant 
chieftain of the Northern or T’ukiieh nomads, and 
who with his son (the eventual founder of the after- 
T’ang, the second of the Five ee is sum- 
moned across the frontier with his forces by a faith- 
ful messenger. The war once begun, challenges, 
treacheries, intrigues, and mutual slaughter consti- 
tute, as in the Sdn Kwo, the subject of the narra- 
tive. Interspersed with the text, verses constantly 
occur, according to the rule of Chinese compositions 
of this kind; some in doggrel quatrains or couplets, 
others in a species of dithyrambic burst, one of 
which, from the fifth chapter—a description of the 


Sack of Hi Tsung’s palace by the army of Hwang 
Ch’ao—I have attempted to render as follows :— 


Blackness wide-spreading! the shadow of conquest 
looms o’er the Halls of the Phoenix ! 

Darkness and woe! the slaughter-breath rises, en- 
circling the Dragon’s high Tower ! 

Shouting in tumult the sudden invader startles the 
harem’s fair inmates ! 

Booming, the battle-drum frights to their bowers the 
hand-maiden’s fluttering band ! 

The brink of the lake is bestrewed with the battered 
array of the fallen, 

And bows that no more shall be strung for the bat- 
tle lie thrown by the hill! 

The roses of fair ones now redden the damask of 
silken pavilions, 

And the blood of the valiant flows bubbling in waves 
by the White Wall of Gems! 


The ostensible author of this work is one Lo 
Kwan-chung, the reputed author of the San Kwo, but 
there is little reason to believe that there is any con- 
nection between the two romances; and of Lo 
Kwan-chung himself nothing is definitely known. 


22 
2. The Record of Marvels; or Tales of the Genii. 

No work in Chinese modern literature can boast 
of greater or more rapid diffusion and a baa 
than the Liao Chai Chih Yi AMM’ GR 7 Be. 
the meaning of which fanciful title is conveyed in 
the above heading. Of few works of the kind, 


also, have we such full particulars respecting its’ 


history and that of its author, Asa common rule, 
writers of fiction in China have not appended their 
names to their productions, and the period at which 
some of the most celebrated romances appeared can 
only be surmised from internal evidence. Not so 


with the work now under notice. Its author, P’u 
Sung-ling i] An i] was a native of the pro- 
vince of Shantung, where he flourished during the 


reigns of Shun-Chih and K’ang-Hi (circa a.p., 
1640-1720). Although an indefatigable student 
and deeply imbued with the learning and style of 


the ancient writers, he failed to obtain a degree 
beyond the lowest at the literary examinations, and 
as a solace to his mortified spirit, he occupied him- 


self, it is traditionally reported, in collecting from 
legendary sources the tales of fairy-foxes, elves, and 
spitits which abound among the Chinese of all 
pe These he contemplated 

the title of Kwet Hu Chwan (Ghost and Fairy 
Stories), but at the instance of friends who thought 
this title and the scope of his work unworthy of his 
genius, he added to the callection a certain number 
of sketches of actual occurrences, and at length put 
forth his work in sixteen volumes under its present 
title as the Record of Marvels. The words Liao 
Chat consist in one of those recondite allusions of 
which Chinese literati are so fond. Having ex- 
claimed one day, in his grief at his failures to ob- 
tain advancement at the official examinations, that 
he would “grow old without wherewithal to depend 
upon” (lav wu liao lat) he gave his library the name 
Pe Liao Chai, signifying thereby that study must be 
thenceforward his sole support or solace. 

The collection as eventually published consists in 
~ gome 300 tales, the majority of which are connected 
with the elfin exploits of the supernatural beings 
which, according to universal belief in China, are 
ordinarily confined within the bodies of foxes, but 
which have the power of transforming themselves 
at certain periods into human shape. A very in- 
teresting ae apd on the subject of the Fairy Foxes, 
by Dr. Birch of the British Museum, exists in No. 
III of the Chinese and Japanese Repository (1863). 
The Ltao Chat Chih Yi will be found to represent 
in its varied stories almost every phase of the Chi- 
nese traditions on this subject; but a European 
reader will probably have difficulty in appreciating 
the boundless popularity which the work has obtained 
aid iecber China. Judged by Western standards, 
the tales of which it consists are for the most part 
legends not only destitute of all probability (which 
by itself, in a case of this kind, is not a formidable 


* This character shuuld have | 


y= affixed instead of 
Ik 


The correct form has been mislaid. 
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objection), but also bald and prosaic in the extreme, 
the tameness of the narrative (notwithstanding its 
supernatural character) being only broken in some 
of the stories by dull and matter-of-fact indecency, 
in lieu of the grand and genial imaginings which 
embellish the corresponding Arabian Tales. It is 
only just to the Chinese literary world to remark 
that the author's reputation rests less upon the 
matter of his work than on the manner of his 
writing. To a style singularly concise and pure, 
recalling that of the ancient historians, he added a 
wealth of erudition and of casual illustration drawn 
from the most recondite sources, such aa infallibly 
claims the admiration of such lovers of antiquity as 
his countrymen, Fairy-tales told in the style of 
the “ Anatomy of Melancholy” would scarcely be a 
popular book in Great Britain; but in China the 
porter at his gate, the boatman at his mid-day rest, 
the chair-coolie at his stand, no less than the man 
of letters amc wg his books, may be seen poring with 
delight over t 1e elegantly-narrated marvels of the 
Inao Chai. The work, originally circulated in 
manuscript, was printed in 1740 by a grandson of 
the author, and since then has passed through 
numerous editions. Of these the most valuable and 
complete appeared in 1842 at the expense of Tan 
Ming-lun, an official of high reputation, then occu- 
pying the post of Salt Comptroller of the Liang 

wal division, who sa ja di a large staff of lite- 
rary men during several years in searching out ex- 
planations of the obscure phrases and allusions with 
which the narratives abound, and constructing a 
glossary for each story. In his appreciation of the 
work, Tan Ming-lun was only second to the Em- 
peror Kia K’ing, of whom it is related that every 
moment of leisure was devoted to the perusal of 
the Liao Chat, and that at the period of his death 
in 1820 he was contemplating the admission of its 
author into the list of worthies commemorated in 
the Confucian temples. Still more notable among 
the Ana of this work is the story concerning Wang 


Yii-yang + Ai pe a Cabinet minister in the 


reign of K’ang Hi, who is said to have paid the 
author a very large sum for the permission to add 
the few observations which appear under his name 
at the end of some of the tales, as the surest method 
of handing down his name to remute posterity. 
The superstition with respect to “ fairy-foxes” is 
ery rooted in the Chinese mind, and has endured, 
as Dr. Birch has noted, from remote antiquity. It 
is most prevalent, however, in the Northern Pro- 
vinces, whilst the belief in supernatural beings en- 
dowed with the faculty of mixing with the human 
race which prevails among the natives of Southern 


China takes the Wu T’ung Fy fi (Genie. Xt. 
Five Perceptions) as its object. The fairy foxes 
are of all descriptions in respect to character—mal- 
ignant, beneficent, studious, amatory, and winebib- 
bing. To enter upon an inquiry regarding the 
nature of the superstition at large would extend 
this article beyond reasonable limits; and a single 
example is therefore simply appended in conclusion, 
which—selected as one of the shortest and most 
presentable among the three hundred tales—may 
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serve as a specimen of the quality of the work un- 
der notice. It consists in the following story :— 


Tue Boon Companion. 4 A certain 


man named Ch’é, although of limited means, was 
deeply addicted to drinking. Unless he drained 
three brimming bowls during each night he was un- 
able to obtain repose. For this reason, the bottle 
by his bedside was never empty. One night, wa- 
lang from his sleep, and turning on his side, it ap- 
pon to him as though some person were lying 

side him; but he supposed that it was only the 
coverings which had fallen ina heap. On laying 
his hand upon them, however, he felt that some 
eer object was covered underneath, in shape 
ike, but larger thanacat. He cast a light upon 
it and behold! it was a fox, lying asleep (as if) 
drunk. He looked at the bottle, and it was empty! 
Amused at this, he exclaimed: ‘Here isa boon- 
companion for me!” and could not bring himself 
to startle his bed-fellow, but covered it with the 
clothes and threw his arm around it, and betook 
himself to rest beside it, keeping his candle alight 
to watch its transformation. In the middle of the 
night the fox stretched itself, and our hero laughed 
saying: “ Well done! You have had a nap!” and 
throwing off the covering beheld a handsome man 
in scholar’s garb, who rose and made an obeisance 
before his pillow, in gratitude for the mercy shewn 
in not putting him to death while sleeping. Our 
hero replied: “ My inveterate passion for the juice 
of the grain makes the world look upon me as a 
madman; but you, good Sir! shall be to me as Pao 
Shu was to Kwan Chung, (i.e., as Damon was to 


Pythias). If there is no hesitation on your part, - 


aon shall be my trusty friend of the wine-press.” 
aying this, he quietly returned to the bed and 
proceeded to share his repose with the stranger, 
adding: ‘‘ Let us often meet, good sir, and let there 
be no suspicions between us!” The fox assented to 
this. When our hero awoke, the fox had disap- 
peared, but he prepared a bow! of wine in anticipa- 
tion of its return, and, in truth, at nightfall it 
arrived. The two friends, pressing close to each 
other in friendly contact, indulged themselves in 
drink ; and the fox, reflecting on the good-nature 
of his entertainer, regretted bitterly having obtained 
his friendship so late.... The tale concludes with 
manifestations of gratitude on the part of the fairy 
fox, who on repeated occasions found means of re- 
quiting substantially the kindness of his boon- 
companion. Not sv innocent as these, however, are 
the exploits (as is hinted above) of many of the 
a foxes. 
he only additional point of interest in connec- 
tion with the Liao Chai Chth Yi which occurs to 
the writer is the reference to the work by Morri- 
son in his Radical Dictionary, under the character 
Yao, where it is mentioned as “The Faery 
Queene” of China. This strange and most inap- 
posite comparison can dnly be explained on the 
supposition that Dr. Morrison’s reminiscences of 
Spenser’s great poem were somewhat dimmed b 
time, and that fe had never looked at su muc 


Liao Chai. 
ener oe ( To b be alae) 
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BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 15. 


The third day’s is denominated Pravrajya Vrata,”° 
and is as follows :— | 

Early in the morning the following things, wz., 
the image of a Chaitya, those of the Tri Ratna or 
Triad, the Prajné Paramité scripture, and other 
sacred scriptures, a kalas, or water-pot filled with 
the articles before enumerated, a platter of curds, 
four other water-pots tilled with water only, a Chi- 
vara and Nivas, a Pinda patra and a Khikshari, 
a pair of wooden sandals,f a small mixed metal 
plate spread over with pounded sandal wood, in 
which the image of the moon is inscribed, a golden 
razor and a silver one, and lastly, a plate of dressed 
rice, are collected, and the aspirant is seated in the 
Stistak Asan and made to perform worship to the 
Guru Mandala, and the Chaitya, and the Tri Ratna 
and the Prajné Paramité Sdstra. Then the aspi- 
rant, kneeling with one knee on the ground with 
joined hands, entreats the Guru to make him a 

andya, and to teach him whatsoever itis needful 
for him to know. The Guru answers, ‘O! disciple! 
if you desire to perform the Pravrajya Vrata, first 
of all devote yourself to the worship of the Chaitya 
and of the T'ri Ratna; you must observe the five 
precepts or Pancha Siksha, the fastings and the 
vows prescribed; you must hurt no living thing; 
nor amass property of any kind; nor go near wo- 
men; nor speak or think evilly; nor touch any 
intoxicating liquors or drugs; nor be proud of heart 
in consequence of your observance of your religious 
and moral duties.’ 

Then the aspirant pledges himself thrice to 
observe: the whole of the above precepts; upon 
which the Guru tells him, ‘If while you live you 
will keep the above rules, then will ra make you & 
Bandya. He assents, when the Guru, having again 

iven the three Rakshis above mentioned to the 

hela, delivers a cloth for the loins to him to put 
on. Then the Guru brings the aspirant out into 
the court yard, and having seated him, touches his 
hair with rice and oil, and gives those articles to a 
barber. The Guru next puts on the ground a little 

ulse and desires the Chela to apply it to his own 
eet. Then the Guru gives the Chela a cloth of 
four fingers’ breadth and one cubit in length, woven 
with threads of five colours, and which is especiall 
manufactured for this purpose, to bind round his 
head. Then he causes the aspirant to perform his 
ablutions ; after which he makes pijd to the hands. 
of the barber in the name of Viswakarma, and then 
causes the barber to shave all the hair, save the 
forelock, off the aspirant’s head. Then the pater- 


* The monastic vows properly so called. 

+ These, with the water-pot or Gahdhar and an um- 
brella constitute the equipments of a- Banddha ascetic. 
The chivar and nivds are the upper and lower gar- 
ments. The pinda pédtra is the begging platter : khik- 
shari, the appropriate baton or distinctive staff (carried 
in the hand and surmounted bya model of a Chaitya). 
The Mani or prayer-cylinder, which is so universally 
in the hands of the Tibetan monks, is not in use in 
Nepaul. The chivar and nivds are of a deep red color. 
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nal or maternal aunt of the aspirant takes the vessel 
of mixed metal above noted and collects the hair 
into it. The aspirant is now bathed again and his 
nails pared ; when the above party puts the parings 
‘into the pot with the hair. Another ablution of 
the aspirant follows, after which the aspirant is 
taken again within, and seated. Then the Guru 
causes him to eat, and also sprinkles upon him the 
Pancha Garbha, and says to him, ‘ Heretotore you 
have lived a householder; have you a real desire to 
abandon that state and assume the state of a monk P 
The aspirant answers in the affirmative, when the 
Guru or Nayaka,® or maternal uncle, cuts off with 
his own hand, the aspirant’s forelock. Then the 
Guru puts a fiara adorned with the images of the 
five Buddhas on his own head, and taking the kalas 
or water-pot, sprinkles the aspirant with holy 
water, repeating prayers at the same time over him. 

The neophyte is then again brought below, when 
four Nayakas or superiors of proximate Viharas 
and the aspirant’s Guru perform the Pancha Abhi- 
sheka, ?.e., the Guru takes water from the kalasand 
pours it into a conch; and then, ringing a bell and 
repeating prayers sprinkles the water from the 
conch on the aspirant’s head; whilst the four Na- 
yakas, taking water from the other four water-pots 
named above, severally baptize the aspirant. The 
musicians present then strike up, when the Naya- 
kas and Guru invoke the following blessing on the 
neophyte: ‘May you be happy as he who dwells in 
the hearts of all, who is the universal Atman, the 
Jord of all, the Buddha called Ratna Sambhava,’ 
The aspirant is next led by the Nayakas and Guru 
above stairs, and seated as before. He is then made 
to perform pid to the Guru Mandal and to sprinkle 
rice on the images of the Deities. The Guru next 
gives him the Chivara, and Nivasa, and golden ear- 
rings, when the aspirant thrice says to the Guru, 
‘O Guru, I, who am such an one, have abandoned 
the state of a householder for this whole birth, and 
have become a monk.’ Upon which the aspirant’s 
former name is relinquished and a new one given 
him, such as Ananda Shili Putra, Kasyapa, Dharma 
Sri Mitra, Paramita Sagar. Then the Guru causes 
him tu perform prijd to the Tri Ratna, after having 
given him a golden f:ara, and repeated some prayers 
over him. The Guru then repeats the following 
praises of the Tri Ratna: ‘I salute that Buddha 
who is the lord of the three worlds, whom Gods 
and men alike worship, who is apart from the world, 
long-suffering, profound as the ocean, the quintes- 
sence of all good, the Dharma Raja and Munindra, 
the destroyer of desire and affection, and vice and 
darkness ; who is void of avarice and lust, who is 
the ikon of wisdom. I ever invoke him, placing 
my head on his feet.’ 

‘T salute that Dharma, who is the Prajné Pira- 
mita, pointing out the way of perfect tranquillity 
to all mortals, leading them into the paths of per- 
fect wisdom; who, by the testimony of all the 
sages, produced or created all things; who is the 
mother of all the Bodhisatwas and Srdvakas. I 





* Nayaka is Abbot, that is, head of the Religious 
House into which the neophyti purposes to enter. 
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salute that Sangha, who is Avalokiteswara and Mait- 
reya, and Gagan Ganja, and Samanta Bhadra, and 
Vajra Pani, and Manju Ghosha, and Sarvani varana 
Viskambhi, and Kshiti Garbha and Kha Garbha.’t 
The aspirant then says to the Guru, ‘I will devote 
my whole life to the Tri Ratna, nor ever desert 
them.’ Then the Guru gives him the Das Sikshé 
or ten precepts observed by all the Buddhas and 
Bhikshukas; and commands his observance of them. 
They are: 1. Thou shalt not destroy life; 2. Thou 
shalt not steal; 3. Thou shalt not follow strange 
faiths; 4. Thou shalt not lie; 5. Thou shalt not 
touch intoxicating liquors or drugs; 6. Thou shalt 
not be proud of heart; 7. Thou shalt avoid music, 
dancing, and all such idle toys; 8. Thou shalt not 
dress in fine clothes, nor use perfumes or ornaments; 
9. Thou shalt sit and sleep slowly places; 10. Thou 
shalt not eat out of the prescribed hours. 

The Guru then says, ‘All these things the Bud- 
dhas avoided. You are now become a Bhikshu and 
you must avoid them too;’ which said, the Guru 
obliterates the Tri Ratna Mandala. Next, the as- 
pirant asks from the Guru the Chivara and Nivasa, 
the Pinda Patra and Khikshari and Gandhar, equip- 
ments of a Bauddha ascetic : they are an upper and 
lower garb of special form, a begging platter, a 
short staff surmounted by a Chaitya and a water- 
pot. Add thereto an umbrella and sandals to com- 
plete it. The aspirant proceeds to make a Mandala 
and places in it five flowers, and five Druba-Kund, 
and some kw, and some rice, and assuming the 
Uthkitak Asan, and joining his hands, he repeats the 
praises of the Tri Ratna above cited, and then again 
requests his Guru to give him three suits of the 
Chivara and the like number of the Nivéisa—one 
for occasions of ceremony, as attending the palace, 
another for wearing at meals, and the third for 
ordinary wear. He also requests from his Guru the 
like number of Gandhér or drinking cups, of Pinda 
Patra, and of Khikshari. One entire suit of these 
the aspirant then assumes, receiving them from the 
hands of the Guru, who, previously to giving them, 
consecrates them by prayers. The aspirant then 
says, ‘ Now I have received the Pravrajya Vrata, I 
will religiously observe the Sila-skandha the Samdd- 
hiskandha, the Prajnd-skandha, and the Vimukti- 
skandha.’ 

Then the Guru gives him four sprinklings of holy 
water and presents him with an umbrella having 
thirty-two radii. Next he sprinkles him once again 
and gives him a pair of wooden sandals—after which 
the Guru draws on the ground linearly, and near to 
each other, seven images of the lotos flower, upon 
each of which he puts a supdrt, and then commands 

+ These are nine Bodhisatwas, whereof the first, or 
Padma Pani, is now lord of the ascendant, and as such 
constitutes the Sangha of the present cycle, and is 
therefore associated to Buddha and Dharma of the 
trial as the third member of it. But there is confu- 
sion of celestial and mortal Bodhisatwas, and so also in 
the general enumeration Vol. i. pp. 171, 172 (vide et 
cf.) The Padma Pani here spoken of is probably 
Avalokiteswara, who seems to be the same with Mats- 
yendra N&éth—a mortal clearly, and therefore impro- 
perly identified with Padma Pani, a celestial. Of the 
rest all but four or five are mortal Sanghas. 
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the aspirant to traverse them, placing a foot on each 
as he proceeds. When the Chela has done so, the 
Guru placing the Pancha Raksha Sastra on his 
head, sends him into the sanctum, where stands the 
image of Saékya Sinha, to offer to it pdn, and supdrs, 
and dakshind. All this the Chela does, and likewise 
performs the Pancha Upacharya puja; when, having 
circumambulated the image, he returns to the Guru. 

Then the Guru performs the ceremony called 
Shik Adhivasan, which is thus: The ball of five- 
coloured thread mentioned in the first day’s proceed- 
ings as being deposited in the kalas, is taken out 
of the kalas and one end of it twisted thrice round 
the neck of the kalas; it is then unrolled and car- 
ried on to the Chela and twined in like manner 
round the Khikshari he holds in his hands, whence 
it is continued unbroken to the Guru and delivered 
into his hands. The Guru holding the clue in his 
hands, repeats prayers and then rolls up the thread 
and then redeposits it in the kalas. He next per- 
forms the Pancha Upacharya puja to the kalas and 
to the Khikshari; next he gives flowers and a bles- 
sing to the aspirant; next he gives him the Abhi- 
eta. invests his neck with a cord composed of a 

iece of the thread just adverted to; places the 

ancha Rakshé Sastra on his head, and repeats over 
him some prayers. The Mandal is then obliterated, 
when the aspirant is made to perform the Mahé 
Bali ceremony, which is thus :— 

In a large earthen vessel four seers of dressed 
rice, and a quarter of the quantity of Bhatmas, and 
& noose and a mask faced like Bhairava,* having a 
small quantity of flesh in the mouth of it, are placed; 
and the aspirant makes pd to Bhairava, presenting 
to the mask the Naived and a light, and pouring 
out water from a conch he holds in his hands so that 
it shall fall into the vessel. The Guru repeats 
mantras, and invoking the Devatas and Nagas, and 
Yakshas, and Rikshasas, and Gandharvas, and Maho- 

, and mortals, and immortals (Amanushas), 
and Pretas, and Pisichas, and Dakas, and Dakinis 
and Métrika Grahas, and Apas Margas, and all 
motionless and moving things, he says, ‘ Accept 
this Bali and be propitious to this a tea since 
the sacrifice has been performed according to the 
directions of Vajra Satwa.’ Such is the Sarva 
Bhita Bali. In like manner the Balis of Mahé 
Kala, and of the Graha, and of the Pancha Raksha 
and of the Graha Métrika, and of Chand Mah& 
Rakshana, and of the guardians of the four bata 
and of Ekavinsati, and of Basundharé, and of the 
Chaitya, and of Pindi Karma, and of Amoghpisa, 
and of Sarak Dhara, and of Tard, and of Hevajra, 
and of Kurkulla, and of Vajra Krodha, and of Ma- 
richi, and of Ushnisha, and of Hariti, are performed. 
Next the Balis denominated the Tyaga Bali, and 
the Sankha Bali, are thus performed. In the conch 
are put flesh, and blood and spirits, which are poured 
as before, into the great vessel, whilst the Deities 
of all the six quarters are invoked with prayers. 
Then the Pancha Upachara puja is made in the 


* Thus far all is conducted according tothe Pauranik 
exoteric and purely Buddhist ritual: what follows is 
derived from the Tantrik esoteric, and not purely Bud- 
dhist ritual. 
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vessel, after which the aspirant is commanded to 
perform the Chakra pvijé, which completed, he re- 
turns to his seat. The Chakra pujéi is that which 
is made to all the images in the Vihdra by going 
round to them all. The Guru then causes the as- 
pirant to perform the Guru Mandal puja and after- 
wards to sprinkle rice on all the images, which 
done, the aspirant gives Dakshiné to the Guru, and 
the Guru, in return, gives the aspirant a small quan- 
tity of rice and a trifle of money. Then the Guru 
causes him to perform the Des-Bali-Yétra, which 
is, the aspirant removes the great earthen vessel 
with its contents, by means of carriers, and distri- 
butes the contents in small quantities to all the 
shrines of Daityas, and Pisaéchas, and other evil 
A ll throughout the city ; and having distributed 
them, returns with the empty ‘vessel. 

Then the Guru and ten Nayakas take the aspi- 
rant to make the circuit of all the shrines in the 
neighbourhood and to present at each, offerings of 
rice, and pdén, and supért, and flowers; after which 
they go to the Chela’s home, when his relatives 
come out and give him four seers of rice, and then 
conduct the =) pie and the rest within and feed 
them with kAii or rice and milk. The Guru then 
returns to the Vihara, and the Chela remains at 
home.* Then the aspirant must, at all events, 
Sagres mendicity and the other rules of his order, 
or four days: but if at the end of that time, he 
feel no serious call to the monastic profession he 
must go to his Guru at the Vihdra and to his 
Upfidhydéya, (the latter is his instructor in the 
forms of gid, according to the Pujé Kand) and ad- 
dressing the Guru, must say, ‘O Guru! I cannot 
remain an ascetic, pray take back the Chivara and 
other eras day of monachism ; and, having delivered 
me from the Srévaka Charya, teach"me the Maha 
Yan Charya.’ The Guru replies, ‘Truly, in these 
degenerate days to keep the Pravrajya Vrata is 
hard; adopt then the Mahé Yan Charya. But if 
Ae abandon the Pravrajya, still you cannot be re- 
lieved from observing the following commandments: 
—Not to destroy life. Not to steal. Not to commit 
adultery. Not to speak evilly. Not to take spirituous 
liquors and drugs. To be clement to livin 
beings. The observance of the above rules sh 
be a pravrajya to ou, and if you obey them, you 
shall attain to Mukti.” The aspirant then washes 
the Guru’s feet, and having done so, returns to his 
seat, when the Guru having prepared the materials 
of pijdé noted in the first day's ceremonies, makes 
pty to the Kalas, after which he makes pitjé to the 
vessel, holding the aspirant’s shorn locks. He then 
draws Mandals for the Tri Ratna and for himself, 
and makes the aspirant offer pid to all four; when 
he obliterates the whole and says, ‘You have aban- 
doned the Bhikshu Charya and adopted the Mgha 





* Here end the scriptural injunctions: what follows 
rests on ney. authority only, and has reference to 
the fact that in Nepaul the Buddhists have long since 
abandone the monastic restraints. Tonsure is the 
only mark of the old monastic habits still retained by 
the Nepalese Bandyas, who are now divided into Vajra 
Acharyas, Bhikshukas, Sdkyavansikas, and Chivaha 
Bares. 
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Yan Charya; attend to the obligations to the latter, 
as just explained to you.’ 
he badges of monachism are then taken from 
the aspirant by the Guru, who gives him the Pan- 
cha Raksha as before related, and then sends him 
to make the Chakra puja, which done, he causes 
him to perform the Guru Mandal puja, and then to 
rinkle rice on the Deities. Then the Guru Man- 
1 is erased, the aspirant makes an offering to the 
Guru, and the Guru gives him his blessing. The 
Guru then sends the aspirant to throw into the 
river the hair shaven from his head and on his re- 
turn makes the Agam puja and Kuméri puja; when 
the whole is concluded by a feast.* 
P.S.—Since the above papers were written, I have 
rused Mr. Turnour’s essays in the Bengal Asiatic 
ournal, and I fully admit (as anticipated by Mr. 
Prinsep) that the honours of Ceylonese literature 
and of the Pali language are no longer disputable. 
I may add in regard to the latter point, that recent 
research has established the following very curious 
fact, viz. that the Sanskrit Buddhist works discovered 
by me in Nepaul, are now found to be ele 
interspersed with passages in various Prakrits—Pali 
among the rest—pretty much in the manner of the 
Hindoo Drama wherein this mixture of less finished 
dialects with the Sanskrit is of common occurrence, 
(This passage closes the series of papers on Buddhism 
by Mr. Brian H. Hodgson. To those who take any 
interest in the subject they will have been acceptable, 
as they contain undoubtedly most accurate and com- 
sa statements regarding the Buddhism of Northern 
ndia, Nepaul especially. As the series has now been 
reprinted separately the whole may very shortly be had 
in a compact form, with an index.—Ep. ] 
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TANG PIH HOO. 
By Cuarues Carrow, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul, Foochow. 


T’ang-pih-hoo, whose place of residence was in 
Soochow, was a man of exalied talents and great 
abilities both mental and physical, and from a know- 
ledge of his own powers fe had contracted a habit 
of looking down on other people, and became care- 
less about his personal appearance in presence of his 
friends, and on occasions of taking pleasure or drink- 
ing wine he would be somewhat oblivious of differ- 
ences of rank, and behave with too much familiarity 
both with his superiors and inferiors. His powers 
of composition and painting were, so good that his 
verses and pictures were valued as gems by all. 

Not far from Soochow there lived in a district 
called Woo-seih a minister who had now given 
up public life, and was passing his time in retire- 
ment. The name of this gentleman was Hwa-hung- 


* In the above Sravakcharya and Bhikshucharya are 
made equivalents, equally representing the strict rule 
opposed to Maha Y4n charya as the designation of the 
lax rule or that of the non-monastic many. This sense 
of the latter term is contrary to some authorities. The 
Triyana are elsewhere specified as Pratycka, Sravaka 
and Maha, but in another sense a scripture of the 
highest class or that treats of transcendental topics 
is called a Mahayana Sutra. 
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san, even he, though a man of great ability, acknow- 
ledged T'ang as his superior in accomplishments. 
These two men had long heard of each other's fame, 
and each was desirous of making the acquaintance 
of the other, but as yet they had never met. But 
one year T’ang meditated a journey to the temple 
of the Maou Hills to burn incense, and he said to 
himself that on his way back he would cause the 
boat to stop at Woo-seih, through which his road 
lay, and go and call upon this Hwa, and enjoy his 
society for a few days. He started, and in the even- 
ing, his boat being anchored by the shore, he landed 
to take a little exercise. During his walk he met 
a large sedan chair, in which was seated a lady, - 
followed by numberless slave-girls in smaller chairs. 

Among these latter he saw one, whose face was 80 

lovely and whose figure was so elegant that T’ang’s 

heart failed him when he looked on her, and he 

felt that his happiness depended upon his being 

able to obtain her for his wife. The first thing to 

be done was to find out to whom she belonged, and 

to accomplish this he followed the crowd of chairs 

at a distance till he saw them enter the gates of a- 
pa mansion in a body; the gates were then shut, 

and T’ang stood without gazing on them as one in 

a dream. When he came to himself he inquired of 
the doorkeeper who the owner of the house was, 

and was istered that it belonged to this very 

Hwa-hung-san whose acquaintance he was so desi- 

rous of making. On hearing this he returned to 

his boat, thought and pondered till his head became 

confused. 

When he retired to rest he turned from side to 
side in his bed, unable to sleep. In the middle of 
the night he was suddenly struck with an idea, and 
springing up as if from a dream, he stood up in the 
boat, his eyes wildly staring, his hair dishevelled, 
and calling out at the top of his voice. His ser- 
vants and boatmen rushed in to see what was the 
matter with him, and were answered as follows: “I 
have just had a dream, in which I saw a heavenly 
spirit descend and stand by my bedside, his hair 
was vermillion, and from his mouth protruded long 
tusks, and his hand grasped a golden club. He 
said to me ‘You are not sincere in your going up 
to burn incense, and the gods will not receive your 
offering, and have sent me to punish you,’ so saying 
he brandished the club in the air, and it was just 
on the point of descending on my head when I 
threw myself on my knees and prayed humbly for 
pardon. ‘I can grant you,’ ssid the spirit, ‘a tem- 
porary pardon, but you must, to prove your repen- 
tance, proceed alone to the place where you intend 
to burn incense, kneeling and worshipping on the 
whole road. You are thus permitted to expiate 
your sin, and if you do so you will escape punish- 
ment, but should you neglect so to do, then you will 
surely draw a punishment on your head.’ I here 
awoke trembling with fear, and must now follow 
the spirit’s orders and proceed alone with the carry- 
ing out of my intentions. You can take the boat 
back to Soochow, and do not meddle with your 
master’s concerns.” So saying, he dressed himself 
in -& very common suit of clothes, and slinging a 
small bundle on the end of his umbrella, he ran 
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hurriedly up the bank. Some of his servants tried 
to follow him, but he drove them back angrily, and 
pushing on was soon out of meas 

Now Hwa, although he had been a mandarin of 
high rank in the capital, was not above privately 
keeping a pawnbroker’s shop in Woo-seih, and in 
the morning T’ang went to this shop, and speaking 
in a humble manner and low voice to the chief 
accountant, said, “I am a man of Woo-seih, and as 
I am able to write pretty well I have ventured to 
present myself to you in the hope that you will 
introduce me to the master, as I wish to be em- 
pore’ by him in writing bills or cards.” He then 
took a paper and wrote down a few characters, 
which he handed to the accountant as a specimen 
of his handwriting; he in his turn sent it over to 
Hwa at his house, and a message came back for 
T’ang to come and see him. 

hen Hwa saw that T’ang was a tall, good look- 
ing man, and moreover, that he wrote a very firm 
correct hand, he was pleased with him, and asked 
what had been his ordinary manner of life. “When 
young,” answered T'ang, “I read the Classics, hop- 
ing to become a literary man, but when I found 
that I could not pass my first examination, after 
frequently trying, I left home, and I am come to 
this place, and what I now desire is to enter your 
service, and will attend to any little affairs you 
choose to trust to me.” Hwa answered, “I think 
ou would do to attend to my son while he is study- 
ing, and act under his tutor;” so he gave him the 
name of IIwa-gnan, and told him he might go into 
the library. Gnan (as we must now call him) 
having pushed himself in thus far set to work to 
find out who was the girl he had seen, and who 
had struck him as so beautiful. He was told that 
her name was Kwei-hwa, and that she was the 
favourite slave of the master of the house. He 
was therefore at some loss for a plan whereby to 
get possession of her. 

After he had lived some time in the house he 
noticed that the essays of his master’s son were 
very full of faults, so he used to go over and correct 
them with him before they were handed over to his 
tutor, and at times used even to rewrite them en- 
tirely. The tutor was delighted with what he 
thought was the wonderful progress his pupil was 
making under his instruction, and one day he took 
some of the best essays in to his father and praised 
them highly. Hwa however, saw directly he 
glanced over them that they were not the produc- 
tion of his son, and said that he must have got 
some one to do them for him, he therefore called in 
his son and questioned him, and the boy, who dared 
not tell a lie, at once acknowledged that they were 
done by Hwa-gnan. The master of the house in- 
stantly sent for Gnan, and giving him some paper 
told him to write out an essay. Gnan tooka pencil 
and without an effort, or apparently a pause for 
consideration, completed one in avery few minutes, 
which he handed to his master for examination, 
and Hwa then noticed for the first time that on 
one of his hands there were six fingers. 

The essay appeared to him perfect both in rea- 
son, style, and writing, and if he had been pleased 
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with our hero before, he was now delighted with 
him, and ordered him for the future to attend upon 
him instead of his son, and made him his private 
secretary. All letters, both received and written, 
were received and written by him, and Hwa always 
found that he had expressed his meaning in the 
manner in which he intended it should be received, 

Not long after this Hwa was informed that his 
chief accountant was dead, and he ordered Gnan to 
take his place temporarily, and whilst he was in 
charge the receipts and expenditures were most 
faithfully reported, and there was evidently nothing 
like appropriation or double dealing attempted. 
Hwa now wished to confirm him iis situation, 
but as he had no family or relations, he felt that he 
had no hold upon him, and that it was a dangerous 
thing to trust him with such an important post, so 
he requested a go-between to try and find a wife for 
him. Gnan hearing of this, spoke privately to some 
of Hwa's very intimate friends, and said, “I have 
heard that my master means to promote me, and 
also intends to provide me with a wife. This ) 
is more comprehensive than the heavens and the 
earth, but really I do not wish to put him to this 
expense, if he will give me one of his slave-girls it 
will be quite ich: 

This was reported to Hwa, who replied, “I have 
pen of slaves, he is quite at liberty to choose one 
or himself.” Gnan then said, in a roundabout 
manner, that it was Kwei-Hwa whom he would 
choose. When his master heard this he was rather 
startled, and would have liked to refuse him, but 
on the other hand he did not like to deny him, 
because he was much attached to him and wished 
to do him a favour, so he consented, and a day was 
fixed for the wedding. He also prepared a house 
for their reception and furnished it very handsomely 
at his own expense. ; 

After T’ang had lived a short time with his wife 
and they had become very fond of each other, he 
gradually divulyed who he really was, and the cir- 
cumstances which led him to act as he had, saying, 
‘“‘T am T'ang the keugin, of Soochow, and because 
I liked your looks the first time I saw you, I have 
demeaned myself to take on me the position of a 
servant in order to obtain you as my wife. Now 
that I have succeeded in my wishes I do not wish 
to remain here any longer, but I propose that we 
should abscond and return to Soochow; Hwa will 
never divine where we are, and we shall live to a 
good age in happiness and harmony.” His wife 
was delighted with what he said, and expressed 
her willingness to follow him, so they purchased a 
small boat and started when it got dark. 

In the morning the servants of the house seeing 
T’ang’s door locked uP, went and informed their 
master of the fact. He came, and having opened 
the door, proceeded to the examination of the rooms. 
Ifere he found the clothes, ornaments, and in fact 
everything of any value that he had ever given 
them, all were there, not a fragment had been 
taken away with them. Hwa thought on this a 
long time but could not fathom the mystery, and 
ordered men to make enquiries in the neighbour- 
hood, but this also was without effect, there was 
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neither shadow nor footmark of the fugitives, and 
after a time search was abandoned as useless. 

In the course of a year after these events Hwa- 
hung-san had occasion to go to the departmental 
capital, and having entered the city gate, he saw 
seated in a book shop a man whose face and ap- 
pearance much resembled his lost servant Gnan, at 
the same moment the servants who was with him 
came up to him and pointed the man out, the re- 
markable resemblance having struck them also, and 


he ordered them to go and make enquiries as‘to | 


who he might be. As he was still in the book 
shop looking at some books, they went in there and 
looked more closely at him, and on his right hand 
they observed that he had six fingers. They could 
not help feeling astonished, for what could Gnan be 
doing here dressed in a style so far above his sta- 
tion. They therefore enquired of the bookseller 
what was the name of his customer, and was in- 
formed that he was the celebrated T’ang-pih-hoo. 
They returned and related this to their master, 
who instantly sent his card round to T’ang’s house 
with a message that he was coming to visit him. 
T’ang came to the door of his house to meet him, 
and Ted him to the guest chamber, and Hwa now 


took advantage of their proximity to examine him - 


closely, and truly the likeness was perfect. Tea 
was handed up, and now the sixth finger was dis- 
closed, and he felt all the more confident that it 
must undoubtedly be Gnan, but how could he 
broach the subject, for the other acted as if he were 
a perfect stranger, and Hwa sat tapping his foot on 
the ground, vacillating between curiosity and re- 
straint. Ina few minutes T’ang ordered wine, and 
they pledged each other, after a few cups Hwa be- 
gan to get bolder, and at last could no longer con- 
tain his anxiety, but took the whole story of Gnan 
from his coming to his going and told it minute- 
ly, T’ang listened, but the only answer he would 
give was, “Indeed! indeed!” So Hwa again took 
up the attack, and said, “In face, in appearance, and 
even to the having six fingers, this Gnan much re- 
sembled you, I know not why, but you remind me 
of him strongly.” “Indeed! indeed!” again an- 
swered the other. Hwa became more mystified 
than ever, and rose to take his departure. ‘ Do 
not go yet,” said T’ang, “do me the favour to take 
another cup and I will try to unravel this mysteri- 
ous likeness for your Excellency.” The wine again 
passed round several times, and T’ang ordered the 
servant to bring candles and to request his mistress 
to come and pay her respects to a guest. He then 
led the way to an inner apartment, and they were 
met by a lady in a thick veil of pearls, who bowed 
without uncovering her face. T'ang then led his 
wife close up to Ilwa, and raising her veil, said with 
a smile, Your Excellency says that I so much re- 
semble your servant Gnan, aay you will also say 
that this is Kwei-hwa.” The mask was now thrown 
off, and both burst into a hearty laugh, and Hwa 
took his leave. When he ruturned to his house he 
prepared a very handsome and valuable trousseaux, 
- which he sent as a present to Kwei-hwa in place of 
the one she had left behind her. And the friend- 
ship thus formed between T'ang-pih-hoo and Hwa- 
hung-san was not easily allowed to dissolve. 
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THE CHINS OR HKYENS. 
By R. F. St. AnprRew Sr. Joun, Esq. 


The following notes and vocabulary were collected 
by me from Chins dwelling in the district of Myan- 
oung, on the west bank of the Irrawaddy: they 
oem to a circle spread higher, generally inhabit- 
ing the entire length of the Arakan Yoma (range 
of mountains). Many have taken to settled life in 
the plains, they are however divided into numerous 
clans, differing slightly in dialect and customs. 

“The Chins call themselves ‘A-sheo’ and de- 
nominate the Burmese as ‘Waw’: they do not 
recognise the Karens as being in any way related, 
nor, as far as I can ascertain, do either their vocabu- 
lary or customs point to any close connection. Only 
8 few words are similar to those used by the differ- 
ent Karen tribes, and it will also be found that in 
comparing vocabularies of the different tribes from 
the foot of the Himalayas, Thibet, Burma, Siam, 
and China, a few roots run through the whole. The 
Chins acknowledge an eternal and omnipresent God, 
by whom all things were created, besides him the 
only being that they worship is Hko, the guardian 
of the world, although ‘Nat’ (spirit) worship has 


crept in; they say it is discountenanced by the 


elders. The flower of the Eugenia is supposed to 
have some peculiar power, and they have many 
other superstitions, but do not divine with fowls’ 
bones, as do the Karens. They say that ‘ Hlie’ 
(probably the same as ‘klie,’ air, heaven,) the Great 
oa, after that he had made the world, cohabited 
with ‘ Na-seih-boy-neu,’ the daughter of the sun, 
by whom he had sixty sons and sixty daughters, 
these he placed upon the earth, and they in time 
became the parents of the sixty races of mankind. 
The youngest, Maung, and his wife Hling-gyan- 
boy-neu were the progenitors of the Chins. They 
have no traditions of a deluge, and state that the 
came from the west. They are betrothed as chil- 
dren, cousins always intermarrying if possible: should 
the parties object, they are fined. If a man die his 
younger brother, if unmarried, must take his widow® 
this law extends to other degrees of relationship: 
divorce is rare. The faces of the women are tat- 
tooed all over with indigo patterns, and this I 
believe is the distinctive mark of the Chin race. 
They take an oath by dipping a cup into a stream 
once with and once against it, then holding it u 
to Hlie, say, ‘May I die if I speak falsely,’ an 
drink it.” 

The only point in the above of which I am 
doubtful is early betrothment and intermarriage of 
cousins. 

The following vocabulary was taken from Chins 
in Myan-oung, and differs from that of Chins in 
Arakan, except in a few instances; it is compared 
with is dialects as far as they seem to be con- 
nected. 


*I find that Dr. Anderson says of the Ka-chins or 
Sing-hpos of Northern Burma: ‘‘The custom prevails 
amongst the Ka-khyens that a widow becomes the wife 
of one of the brothers-in-law. In cases of breach of 
promise, the friends of the injured fair one make it a 
point of honor to attack the village of the faithless 
swain and to carry fire and sword into its midst, not 
sparing even the helpless and unoffending women and 


B. Bumnese, T.T. Toung-thoo, Ch. Chinese, T. Tibet, - 
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«+ Abbreviations :—Ph. C. Phayre’s Chin, K. Karen, 


Cam. Cambodian, S. Serpa, Sin. Singhpo, Bhu. Bhutan, 


L. Lepsha, Lim. Limbu, Ki. Kiranti, Mu. Murmi, N. 
N. Newari, Gu. Gurung, M. Magar, Su. Sinwar, Ka. 
Kami. ; 
English. Myan Oung 
n. 
Air klie K. kalie, B. lie or lay, T.T. ta-lie. 
Arrow Ph. C. thw. 
Bad bo-neuk Ph. C. po-ya. 
Beautiful koi-naw 
Bell a-peuk Ch. fik. 
Bird. hpa-yaw Ph. C. haw. 
Bitter bhp weuk Ph. O. hkaw, K., B., & T.T. 
hka, Ch. ku. 
Black Ph. C. kan, K. htwie & thwie. 
Blood a-htie Ph.C.ka-thie, K. htwie, thwie, 
B. thwie or thway, Ch. hive. 
Boat am-hleu Ph. C. loung, B. loung & hlay. 
Bone 8-yo Ph. C. ka-yok, B. a-yo, T. ru- 
ké, Ch. ki, kwi. 
Buffaloe naw Ph, 0. naw, K. pa-na, T.T. 
-nay, Ch. niu, néu. 
Call (to) wee Re ae, hie, Ch. hau, kau. 
Cat a-min ‘TT. simi. 
Cheek bay-hay K. bo, B. pa, 
Child samie-zaw Ch. Canton sai-man-taai, ‘a 
little boy.’ 
Chin a-hkaw-leu K. hka. 
Cold ka-yéng Ph.C. ka-young, K. ghaung, 
Ch. lang. 
Come lu-eway Ph.C. io, B. la, Ch. lai, loi. 
Cow saw-nu Ph.C. sharh, B. noa, Ch. ngo 
or ngu, N. af. 
Crooked keuk-leuk Ph. C. ko-lak, B. kouk, Ch. 
kia, keuh. 
Crow (a) an-aw Ph. C. ang-aw. 
Daughter a-sa-naw 
Day a-hneu Ph. C. pea K. nie, B. nie 
or nay, Ch. nyi, N. hni, 
Mu. & Gu. di-ni, T. & S. 
ni-mo. 
Die (to) deu 
Dig (to) _tseu 
Dog oui Ph. C. oui, K. htwie, B. hkway, 
T.T. htwie, T. ye S. hki. 
Drink (to) oo Ph. C. u-6, K. au, 0, T.T. awa. 
Kar a-hnaw Ph.C. ka-hnaw, K., B., & T. 
na, Bhu. na-vo, Ki. na-ba, 
Mu. na-pé, Ch. nyi. 
Earth dyeh Ph. O. det. 
Eat (to) a-ay Ph. C. 6, K. a, au. 
Egg dwi(?) Ph. C. toi, K.&T.T. die, L. 
8-ti. 
Elephant mwie  Ph.C. mwie, Sin. magui. 
Eye a-mie § Ph.C. mi-t-i, K. may, me, B. 
myet, T.T. may, Sin. mi, T.&S. 
mik, Bhu. mido, L. a-mik, Lim. 
mik, Ki. mak, Mu. & Gu. mi, M. 
mik, Ch. mii, Japanese, me. 
Enter waung - B. win, Ch. wang, ‘to go.’ 
children.”” The name Chin has no real connection 


with Ka-chin, as the Burmese word Chin is used in- 
definitely for all hill-tribes. 
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Chin. 
Fath blay-youk, C. paw, K. pa, hpe, B 
ather a-pa . CU. paw, K. »B- 
hpay, ba, TE hpo. 
Flat a-peh-hla K. bay, pa-pay. 
Fire meh Ph. C. & K. mie, B. mie, T.T. 


mie, Ka. hmei, T & S. mé, 
Bhu. mie, L. mie, Lim. me, 
Ki. mie, Mu. mé, N., Gu., 


Fi B. nga, Ka. ngo T.nga, 8 ga 
ish ngaw .ngaé, Ka. ngo T. nga, S.n 
hu. ee L. ae Lim. 
& Ki. nya, Mu. & Nn a, 
Gu. ta-nga, Su. ngan, Ch. 
ng nyu, he 
Foot a-hko Ph. C. ka-hko, K. hka, hkau, 
B, hkyay, TT. hkan, Ch. kyak. 
Forest pong Singhpo, poon, taee. 
Frog eu-eu 
Give (to) tsaw-ngeuk Ph.C. pe. 
Go a tait Ph. C. tseit. 
Gol ha 
Good poyes Ph. C. be. 
Great eng-euk 
Hair al-song Ph. C. lu-sam, B. hsan, N. 


(of head 


song. 
_» (of body)a-hmwa _—‘B.. a-hmway. 


and a-hkwut Ph.C. kuth. 


Hard taang 

Head a-loo Ph. C. loo, K. hkeu-loo, Ka. 
a-loo. 

Heart am-leu : 

Heaven a-ma Japanese, ame. 

Hell haw-lai 

Here nie-ya Ph. C. ni-am, Sia. & Ch. ni. 

Hog Ph. C. weuk, B. wet or wak, M. wak 

House in Ph. 6. im, B. eing. 

Husband a-hpaw-a 

Iron htie Ph. C. thie, K. hta, tah, Ch. tié 

Kill ne-deu Ph.C. tu-6, Sin. aa-tu, Ch. shi-sz 

Leaf a-law Ph. C. shé, K. la, lay, Sin. 
lap, T.loma, L. lop, Mu. 
+ N. lap-té, Gu. law, M. 

a. 
Little talie Ph. C. a-lék-chai. 
Man a-kloung Ph.C. klang. 


Moon hklaw Ph. C. hklaw, K. & B. la, 
T.T. lu, Shan hin, T. lavé, 
L. lavo, Mu. hla-ni, Lim. 


lava. 
Mother a-eu Ph. C. nu, Ch. nti ‘woman.’ 
Mountain zeung Ph. C. & B. toung, T.T. 


koung, Bhu. rong. 
Mouth | wow-hko Ph.C. hak-kau, K. hté-hko 
T. ka, Bhu. hka, Ch. hau, kau. 
Night a-yén Ph. C. a-yan. 


Nose naé-teu K. na-de, nf, B. na. 
Rain yaw-aw JB. yua, Ch 7 hs 
Road a-laung Ph. C., B., Sin., T., S., and 


Bhu. lam, L. laum, Lim. 
and Ki. lam, ‘N. Jon, Mu. 
hyam, Gu. kyan, M. lam. 


River mleh Ph. C. ha-loung. 

Round am-hleung 

Salt dzee Ph. C, tsee, B. tsha, T., S., 
D1 
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. English. Myen Oui Murmi. Newar, Gurung. Nagar. Sunwar. 
"nd Bhu. chha, N. chhi ee eee, ee nis-hi 
Mu. & Gu. cha-ché, M. cha F ay bh . ane hut; ram 
Short teao-yeuk Ph. OC. twé, B. to, Ch. tiin, Five a P ‘4 a i 
Skin a-oon Ph. C. wan. [twan. Nino} Guh Gin buh Dine ea 
Sleep (to) e-it Ph. C. fp, B. eik. aa = oe on 8 
Snake hpwa Ph. C. hpol. Karen (2) nie, kie; (4) lwi, lie. 
ie neu-euk 8B. nu. The way in which certain words, such as fish, fire, 
on a-tsaw te water, salt, sun, and eye, run through all these 
Speak ies Ph. C. hé-we, B. i danas dialects is very remarkable; the numerals too seem to 
Star teay re aL K. hsa, heay he derived from the Tibetans, Burmese, or Chinese. 
Straight hpyeung Ph. C. klan, B. hpyoung. es 
Strike (to) sdst-neak K. tau, do, Ch. ta. JAPANESE PROVERBS. 
Stone a-leu Ph. C. hin, K, leu, lau, L. Continued from page 191 of Vol, II. 
léng, Lim. lang, Ki. la j ‘2 P 
"& The following addition to our collection of Japa- 
ta, M. hlung. re 
Sun kaenie Ph. C. ka-nie, B, nie or né, 2&8 Proverbs has been made by Mr. John O’Neill 


T. nyi-ma, S. ni-mo, Mu. di-ni, Gu. 
dhi-ni, Si. n4, Ch. nyi, Jap. ni. 


teung-nie Ph. C. o-nie, B. hto. 

nie Ph. C. nie, B. thee, ee. 

oo Ph. C. ky-i, K. khe, B. kya 

a-kya . C. ky-i, K. khe, B. 
v6, TE ka, Cam. Ehla.” 

ma-keu Ph. 6. si-rok, B. sie-ruak. 

mlaik-bo Ch. mi. 

hting Ph. C. thin, T.T. thing-mu, 

ka-haw Ph. C. ka-haw. 

htu Ph. C. tu-i, K. & T.T. htee, 


T., S., & Bhu. chhi, Lim. 
chua, M. die, Ch. shui. 


and with the help of some Japanese friends. 
(60) Matareru tomo matsu mi ni naruna. 


Even though waited for, do not become a waiting 
body (person), .c., It is better to be waited for than 
to have to wait. A saying, which does not speak 
highly for the virtue of punctuality. 

(61) Tori naki sato no kémori. 

The bat of a birdless village. Has a direct pa- 
rallel in the proverb: ‘In the country of the blind 
the one-eyed man is king.” 


(62) Meshi tsiibo (pronounced mesh’ts’bo) de tai. 


With a grain of boiled rice a tat. 


White  hpoak-geuk Ph. C. bak, Ch. pak. : 

Wife hpa-ya B. ma-yé. This is exactly our “Sprat to catch a salmon.” 
Women ne-taw Oh. nu. The tat we believe to be the pagrus, a variety of 
Word 8-0u which is to be found in the Mediterranean. Japa- 
Young mieek-euk nese gentlemen assert that they have seen it ex- 


posed for sale in London. It isa long bulky fish 


] 
2 q ie Las of a red colour with very spiny fins, resembling 
& aE E & Vf: = rent , much prized in J nie basa 
<7 . ole ia tant n the Taicoon’s time it was the custom for 
§ a ee Re 4 3 oct each Daimio to present a tat to the Goroju, the 
age F - bod 338 : 2 > fad 3 ahr gion Privy acer te “ hs dc 
; 0 ment, and on an occasion is sort about ten ye 
& g « 435 aire fe AZO, the weather having been too bad for some 
a ‘2.2 - # EBs . cS} days for the fishermen to go out, there were very 
m a i 3 2 a ., Bw? ' few tat to be had, and they rose quickly to a great 
g AAA GAS & fo & Bg price. A sharp fishmonger was master of the situa- 
4 an ‘S a 858 tion. He made an arrangement with the servants, 
fe S@aeas Ss 3 ; stationed himself at a side-door, and as fast as a 
B38 AS2twd 3c ‘SE -3 & ‘3 tai was presented by one Daimio it was delivered 
: =] '3 aS to the fishmonger, who immediately sold it to an- 
i¢.,. 83, mw. seen 8 other Daimio, and'so the few éai served @ similar 
43"A <2 =P ai ‘ urpose to the “supers” at a theatre, when by a judi- 
Es z 2 eas “a 3 uy fan a FE & cious multiplication of aay and entrances they 
© 
. a personate an army or & mob. 
x=| 3 ; 
6ys g as 3, J ons (63) Rongo yomi no Rongo shirazi. 
ag gan 8 q2323 25 pga 62 5 >  Rongo-learned and yet ignorant of the Rongo. 
ae oF are The Rongo are the Analects of Confucius. Said 
ciggd Staae% i 3 EES © 8g of a man w Ce ee while he 
;3 4 agZeasgs6 “rg on 244 brags a great deal. ere are many in Japan, as in 
ime - 38 calan ae : sie other countries ee ara om Fp e scrod 
ta 4 © D @ 1 © and classic writings by rote without understandi 
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(64) Heta no naga dangi. ~ 
The long sérmon of a stupid preacher. 

That is, it takes a clever man to preach a short 
sermon. Jo-z« (or ‘upper hand’) is the wise preacher. 
Heta is the reverse. 

(865) Jigoku no sata mo kane-shidai. 

Even the sentence of hell is according to money. 

A satire on the priests, and also used %o indi- 
cate the power of money. “Kissing goes by 


favour,” (and not by desert,) is in the same direc- 
tion of thought. 


(66) Neko ni koban. 
Kobangs to cata. 

This is exactly ‘Pearls before swine.” The gold 
Kobang is no longer coined, and is now a curiosity. 
The coinage bearing the character ho, struck 
during the period named tempo, which terminated 
about twenty-nine years ago, is the most prized, 
and the coins of that period are now worth about 
£2 each. / 

(67) Hito no uwasa mo shichi ju go nichi. 

The gossip of men lasta only seventy-five days. 

Paralleled by our “Nine days’ wonder,” and 
“ Live it down.” 

(68) Aita kuchi ye botan-mochi. 

Towards the open mouth, the sweet-meat. 

Used when one obtains what he has been looking 

for. The sweet-meat (mochi) here mentioned is 


named-from the botan or Paonia Moutan eae 
Another of ite namesis hagt no hana or o » Th 


e 
hagi is perhaps Symploeas pruntfolka. (S. and Z.) 
69) Tofu ni kasugai: nuka ni kugi. (Vol. ii, 
7 p. 191. No. 52.) 
A holdfast in bean-mash: a nail in bran. 

The ¢6fu is a dish made of beans boiled, mashed, 
and strained. It resembles a custard in appearance 
and consistency. Nuka is the bran of rice. The 
endeavour to secure a custard with a holdfast, or to 
nail down bran is as futile as making a rope of sand. 


(70) To-dai moto kurashi. 
The bottom of the candlestick is dark. 
This is like “The nearer the church, the farther 
from grace.” 
(71) Issun saki wa yami no yo. 
One inch in the future is a night of darkness. 
Prudens futurt temporis exitum 
Caliginosd nocte premit deus. 
(Horace, iii. 29.) 
(72) Toshi-yori no hiya midzu. 
An old man’s cold water. 


Cold drinks have always been considered unwhole- 
some in Japan, and old people who venture on 
them are considered especially careless and rash. 


Google 


_ from 


This explains the use of the proverb. But the 
fear of cold drinks is said to be wearing off. 


(78) Shaka ni seppan. 
To preach to Shaka.* 


Equivalent to our ‘Teach your grandmother, ete.’ 


(74) U no mane wo suru kurasi. 
The crow that apes a cormorant. 


If it dives like the cormorant it drowns. Said of 
men who live beyond their means, or foolishly imi- 
tate those above them. Reminds one of the fable 
of the frog and the ox. 


— ———- 


ORIGIN AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
MILITARY TRIBES OF NEPAL 


By Baran H. Hopason, Esq. 


The great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of 
these mountains, east of the river Kdii, or in Népdl, 
is Turanian. The fact is inscribed, in characters so 
plain, upon their faces, forms, and languages, that 
we may well dispense with the i ee and vain 
ape to trace it historically in the meagre chroni- 
cles of barbarians, 

But from the twelfth century downwards, the 
tide of Mussemdn conquest and bigotry continued 
to sweep multitudes of the Brahmans of the plains 
tndustdn into the proximate hills, which now 
compose the western territories of the kingdom of 
Népdl. There the Brahmans soon located them- 
selves. They found the natives illiterate, and with- 
out faith, but fierce and proud. 

Their object was to make them converts to Hin- 
dtitsm, and so to confirm the fleeting influence de- 
rived from their learning and politeness. They saw 
that the barbarians had vacant minds, ready to re- 
ceive their doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop to 
degradation, and they acted accordingly. To the 
earliest and most distinguished of their converta 
they communicated, in defiance of the creed they 
taught, the lofty rank and honors of the Ashatriya 
order. But the Brahmans had sensual passions to 

atify, as well as ambition. They found the native 

emales—even the most distinguished—notbing . 
loath, but still of a temper, like that of the males 
prompt to repel indignities. These females would 
indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their 
embraces, but their offspring must not be stigma- 
tised as the infamous progeny of a Brahman and a 
Miéchha—must, on the contrary, be raised to emi- 
nence in the new order of things proposed to be 
introduced by their fathers. To this progeny also, 
then, the Brahmana, in still greater defiance of their 
creed, communicated the rank of the second order 
of Hindiism; and from these two roots, mainly, 
sprung the now numerous, predominant, and exten- 
sively ramified, tribe of the Khas—originally the 
name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, now 
the proud title of the Kehatriya, or military order 
of the kingdom of Népdl, The offspring of original 
Khas females and of Brahmans, with the honors 

Shaka is the Japanese form of Shakya (i.e. Buddha). 
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and rank of the second order of Hindtitsm, got the 
tronymic titles of the first order; and hence the 
ey to the anomalous nomenclature of so many 
stirpes of the military tribes of Népdl is to be sought 
in the nomenclature of the sacred order. It may 
be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty. 
spirit of the Parbattias, that, in spite of the yearly 
increasing sway of Hindtiism in Népdl, and of the 
various attempts of the Brahmans in high office to 
procure the abolition of a custom so radically op- 
osed to the creed both parties now profess, the 
still insist that the Pit of commerce (mar- 
Tlage is out of the question) between their females 
and males of the sacred order shall be ranked as 
Keshatriyas, wear the thread, and assume the patro- 
nymic title. 

The original Ahas, thus favoured by it, became 
soon and entirely devoted to the Brahmanical sys- 
tem.* The progress of Islém below daily poured 
fresh refugees among them. 

They availed themselves of the superior know- 
ledge of the strangers to subdue the neighbouring 
tribes of aborigines, were successful beyond their 
hopes, and, in such a career continued for ages, pre 
dually merged the greater part of their own habits, 
ideas, and language (but not physiognomy) in those 
of the Hindzs. 

The Kaas language became a corrupt dialect of 
Hindi, retaining not many palpable traces (except 
to curious eyes) of primitive barbarism. 

An authentic anecdote told me at Kathmandu 
confirms the origin above assigned to the modern 
Khas tribe of Népal. In the reign of Ram S4h of 
Gérkh4, an ancestor of the present dynasty of Né- 
pal, an ambassador was sent from the Durbar of 
Gorkhé to that of Méwar, to exhibit the Gorkhéli 
Rajah’s pedigree and to claim recognition of alleged 
kindred. The head of the renowned Sesodians, 
somewhat staggered with the pedigree, seemed in- 
clined to admit the relationship, when it was sug- 
gested to him to question the ambassador about his 
own caste asa sort of test for the orthodoxy or 
otherwise of the notions of caste entertained in the 
far distant, and, as had always at Chitor or Uday- 

ur been supposed, barbarous Himalaya. The am- 
See a Khas, who had announced himself as 
belonging to the martial tribe, or Kshatriya, thus 
pressed, was now obliged to admit that he was 
nevertheless a Paindé, which being the indubitable 
cognomen of a tribe of the sacred order of Hindu- 
ism, his mission was courteously dismissed without 
further enquiry. 

The Evthdériahs are the descendants more or less 
pure of Rdjpiits and other Kshatriyas of the plains, 





*That is, they agreed to put away their old gods, 
and to take the new ; to have Brahmans for Gurus; 
and not to kill the cow: for the rest they made, and 
still make, sufficiently lizht of the ceremonial law in 
whatever respects food and sexual gratification. Their 
active habits and vigorous character could not brook 
the restraints of the ritual law, and they had the ex- 
ample of licentious Brahmans to warrant their neglect 
of it. The few prejudices of the Khas are useful, ra- 
ther than otherwise, inasmuch as they favour sobriety 
and cleanliness. 


Google 
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who sought refuge in these mountains from the 
Moslem, or merely military service as adventurers. 
With fewer aims of policy, and readier means in 
their bright swords of requiting the protection af- 
forded them, than had the Brahmans, they had less 
motive to mix their proud blood with that of the 
vile aborigines than the Brahmans felt the impulse 
of, and they did mix it less. Hence, to this hour, 
they claim s vague superiority over the Khas, not- 
withstanding that the pressure of the great tide of 
events around them has, long since, confounded the 
two races in all essentials. Those among the Ksha- 
triyas of the plains, who were more lax, and allied 
themselves with the Khas females in concubinage, 
were permitted to give to their children, so begot- 
ten, the patronymic title only, not the rank. But 
their children, again, if they married for two gene- 
rations into the has became pure Kaéas, or real 
Keshatriyas in point of privilege and rank, though 
no longer so in name! They were Khas, not Ksha- 
triyas, and yet they bore the proud cognomina of 
the martial order of the Hends, and were, in the 
land of their nativity, entitled to every prerogative 
which Ashatriya birth confers in Hindtstdn ! 

Such is the third and less fruitful root of the 
Khas race. 

The Exthériahs speak the Khas language, and 
they speak no other. 

The Thakuris differ from the Ekthdriahs only by 
the accidental circumstance of their lineage being 
royal. At some former period, and in some little 
nitors were princes. 

The Séht or SdA are the present royal family. 

The remaining military tribes of the Parbattias 
are the Magar and Giirung, who now supply the | 
greater number of the soldiers of this state. 

From lending themselves less early and heartily 
to Rrakinanical influence than the Khas, they have 
retained, in vivid freshness, their original langua- 
ges, physiognomy, and, in a less degree, habits. 

To their own untaught ears their 1 s dif- 
fer entirely the one from the other, and no doubt 
they differ materially, though both belonging to the 
unpronemenalized type of the Turanian tongues. 
Their physiognomies, too, have peculiarities proper 
to each, but with the general caste and character 
fully developed in both. The Gtrwngs are less 
generally and more recently redeemed from Lamé- 
sm and primitive an dea? than the Magars. 

But though both the Gtrungs and Magars still 
maintain their own vernacular tongues, Tartar fa- 
ces, and careless manners, yet, what with milita 
service for several generations under the predomi- 
nant Khas, and what with the commerce of Khas 
males with their females,* they have acquired the 
Khas language, though not to the oblivion of their 
own, and the Khas habits and sentiments, but with 
sundry reservations in favor with pristine liberty. 

* Here, as in the cases of the Brahman and Khas, 
and Kshatriya and Khas, there can be no marriage. 
The offspring of a Khas with a Magarin or Gtrungni 
is a titular Khas and real Magar or Gurung. The de- 
scendants fall into the rank of their mothers and re- 
tain only the patronymic. 
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As they have, however, with such grace as they 
could muster, submitted themselves to the ceremo- 
nial law of purity and to Brahman supremacy, they 
have been adopted as Hinds. But partly owing 
to the licenses above glanced at, and partly by rea- 
son of the necessity of distinctions of caste to Hin- 
diism, they have been denied the thread, and con- 
stituted a doubtful order below it, and yet not Vas- 
sya nor Sudra, but a something superior to both 
the latter—what I fancy it might puzzle the Shas- 
tris to explain on Hindi principles. 

The Brahmans of Népal are much less generally 
addicted to arms than those of the plains; and 
they do not therefore properly belong to our pre- 
sent subject. The enumeration of the Brahmans 
is nevertheless necessary, as serving to elucidate 
the lineage and connexions of the military tribes, 
and especially of the Khas. 

The martial classes of Népdl are, then, the Khas, 
Magar, and Girung, each comprising a very nume- 
rous race, variously ramified and sub-divided in the 
manner exhibited in the following tabular state- 
ment. 
The original seat of the Khas is ordinarily said 
to be Gérkhd,* because it was thence immediatel 
that they issued, some years ago, under the gul- 
dance of Prithvi Narayan, to acquire the fame and 
dominion achieved by him and his sucessors of the 
Gérkhdk dynasty. 

But the Khas were long previously to the of 
Prithvi Narayan extensively spread over the whole 
of the Choubdisya, and they are now found in every 

art of the existing kingdom of Népdl, as well as 
in Kuiméun, which was part of Népdi until 1816. 
The Khas are rather more devoted to the house of 
Gérkhd, as well as more liable to Brahmanical pre- 
judices than the Magars or Gtirungs ; and, on both 
accounts, are perhaps somewhat less desirable as 
soldiers for our service than the latter tribes. I say 
somewhat, because it is a mere question of degree ; 
the Khas having, certainly, no religious prejudices, 
nor probably any national partialitics, which would 

revent their making excellent and faithfnl servants 
in arms; and they possess pre-eminently that mas- 
culine energy of character and love of enterprize 
which distinguish so advantageously all the mili- 
tary races of Nepdl. The original seat of the Ma- 
gars is the Bara Mangrdnth, or Satahung, Payung, 
Bhirkét, Dhor, Garahing, Rising, Ghiring, Gdlmi, 
Argha, Khéchi, Misikét, and Isma ; in other words, 
most of the central and lower parts of the moun- 
tains, between the BAért and Marsyéndi|| Rivers. 
The attachment of the Magars to the house of 
Gérkhd is but recent, and of no extraordinary or 
intimate nature. Still less so is that of the Gé- 
rungs, whose native seats occupy a line of country 
parallel to that of the Magars, to the north of it, 
and extending to the snows in that direction. Mo- 
dern events have spread the Magars and Gtrungs 


* Gorkha, the town, lies about sixty miles W.N.W. 
of Kathmaindi. Gérkhi, the name, is derived from 
that of the eponymous deity of the royal family, viz. 
Gorakshanath or Gérkhanath, who likewise has given 
his name to our district of Gorakpur. 

|| The Marichangdi of our maps. 
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over most part of the present kingdom of Népdl. 
The Gtrnngs and Magars are, in the main, Hindis, 
only because tt 1s the fashion; and the Hindiiism of 
the Khas, in all practical and soldierly respects, is 
free of disqualifying punctillios. 

These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal 
in half an hour, and satisfy the ceremonial law b 
merely washing their hands and face, and taking o 
their turbans before cooking, laugh at the pharisai- 
cal rigour of our Sipdhis, who must bathe from 
head to foot and make pijja, ere they begin to dress 
their dinner, must eat nearly naked: in the coldest 
weather, and cannot be in marching trim again in 
less than three hours. 

In war, the former readily carry several days’ pro- 
visions or their backs: the latter would deem such 
an act intolerably degrading. The former see in 
foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory 
and spoil: the latter can discover in it nothing but 
pollution and peril from unclean men and terrible 
wizards, goblins, and evil spirits. In masses, the 
former have all that indomitable confidence, each in 
all, which grows out of national ey and suc- 
cess: the latter can have no idea of this sentiment, 
which yet maintains the union and resolution of 
multitudes in peril, better than all other human 


-bonds whatever; and, once thoroughly acquired, is 


by no means inseparable from service under the 
national standard. 

I calculate that there are at this time in Népdl no 
less than 30,000 DdkAréahs, or soldiers off the roll 
by rotation, belonging to the above three tribes. I 
am not sure that there exists any insuperable obsta- 
cle to our obtaining, in one form or other, the ser- 
vices of a large body of these men; and such are 
their energy of character, love of enterprize, free- 
dom from the shackles of caste, unadulterated mili- 
tary habits and perfect seh eps | to a discipline 
such as ours, that I am well assured their servicer, 
if obtained, would soon come to be most highly 
prized.* 

In my humble opinion they are by far the best 
soldiers in Asia ; and if they were made participators 
of our renown in arms, I conceive that their gallant 
ae emphatic contempt of Madhesias (people of 
the plains,) and unadulterated military habits, might 
be relied on for fidelity; and that our good and re- 
gular pay and noble pension establishment would 
serve perfectly to counterpoise the influence of 
nationality, so far as that could injuriously affect us. 

The following table exhibits a classified view of 
the Brahmanical and military tribes, with their 
various sub-divisions. 
availability to us of the Gdrkhdli soldier tribes have 
been well tested ; and it is infinitely to be regretted 
that the opinions of Sir H. Fane, of Sir C. Napier, and 
of Sir H. Lawrence, as to the high expediency of re- 
cruiting largely from this source, were not acted upon 
long ago. So long as my voice carried any weight, I 
often pressed the subject on the attention of those in 
authority. But the Disa prejudice in favour of Brah- 
man and Kshatri Sipahis neutralized all my efforts, 
though the danger of so homogeneous an army of foreign 
mercenaries’ was, among other arguments, earnestly 
dwelt upon. (1857.) BE 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE TRIBES. 


BRAHMANS, 
Arjal. Ripaékhéti. Osti. 
Pondyal. Khativara. Utkalli. 
Khanél. Dhékal. Kandarish. 
Régmi. Adhikéri. Ghart mél, 
Bhattrai. Doeja. Ghartyal. 
Niréla. Rukéi. Nivapanya. 
Acharya. SywAlL Témrakoti. 
Bhatt. Rijal. Uphaltopi. 
Sapan kotya. Dhangyal. Parijai Kavala. 
Maharashtra. Loiyél. Homya Gai. 
Koirala. tet a Champa Gai. 
Pakonyal. Kandyal. Gira Gai. 
Sattyal. Katyal. Subéri. 
Dohal. Dangaél. Pandit. 
Lamaifl. “‘Singyal. Téva panya, 
Rimél. Bikral. Timil Sina. 
Dévakotya. Ukniyal. Képhalya. 
Parbatya Vash. Bhattwal. Gaithoula. 
Parbatya Misr. Gajniyal. Gairaha Pipli. 
Davari. OChavala Gai. Ghimirya. 
Koikyél. Vasta Gai. Simkhara. 
Népalya. Banjara. Phinwal. — 
Baral. Dagi. Chamka saini. 
Pokaryal. Séti. Para saini. 
Dhurari. Bhirtyél. Panéru. 
Loityal. Sigdhyal. Baral. 
Gotamya. Ghorasaini. Risyél. 
Chalisya Dhéngé&na. Bharani. 
Bagalya Dulél. Parajuli 
Bajgai. Satola. Ghirchéli 
Kélathoni. Gilal. Lahéni. 
Muthbari. 
KHAS. 
let Sub-division of the Khds, called Thépa. 
wing Gagliyé. Powér. 
TakuryAl. Suyal, Ghimirya. 
Palami. Maharaji. KhulAal. 
Gadar. Lamichanya. Sunyal. 
Khapotari. Parajuli. Deoja. 
2nd Sub-division of the Khds, called Bishnydt. 
KhulAl. Khaputari. Sripali. Puwéar. 
Srd Sub-division, called Bhandari. 
Raghubanai. Lama. Sijapati. 
4th Sub-division, called Karka. 
Sutér. Lama. Miundala. Khalal. 
5th Sub-division, called Khanka. 
Powir. Maharaji. Partyal. 
Lakanggi. Lamichanya. Khulal. 
Kalikotya. Khaputari. Palpali. 
6th Sub-division, or Adhtkarz. 
Thimi. Tharirdi. Pokrial. Musiah. 
Dhami. Khadhséna. Thakiri. 
7th Sub-division, or Bisht. 
Kaélikotya. Puwar. Dahal. 
8th Sub-division, or Kunwdr. 
Bagalya. Khulal. Khanka. Arjal. 
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Qh Sub-division, or Baniah. 

Sijapati. 
10th Sub-diviston, or Déns. 
Sijapati. Powéar. 
11th Sub-division, or Gharts.* 
Kalikotya. Sijapati. 

12th Sub-division, or Khattrs. 
Pandé. Khbulal. Lémich&nya. 
Tewfri. Suvéri. Dhakal. 
Panth. Poryal. Phanyél. 
Adhikéri. Sakhtyél. Bural. 
Arjal. Sapkotya. Silwal. 

True Khds not yet classtfied. 

Dhongyél.  Sijal. Satouya. Ripakhéti. 
Loyal. Parséi. Khatiwata. Chouvala Gai 
Lamséal. Am Gai. Chalatani. Bhatt Rai. 
Khukriyél. Baj Gai. Kilathoni. Naopanya. 
Dangal. Dahal. Satya Gai. Mun Bhiis. 
Sikhmiyél. Deakota. Alphéltopi. Séti. 
Bhiryél. Garhtéla. Osti. Parijéi Kawala 
Pouryél. Séoéra. § Bhatt Ojha. Bamankotya. 
Bikral. Balya. Tewari. Kadariah. 
Kanhal. Gilal. Porséni. Kala Khuattri. 
Batyal. Chonial. Homya Gai. Dhungana. 
Ganjal. Régmi Tumrakot. Pungyéal. 


EKTHARYA, or insulated Tribes ranking with Khds. 


Burathoki. §Chohan. Bohara. .Kutal. 

Raya. Boghati. Chiloti. Dikshit. 

Ravat. Khatit. Dangi. Pandit. 

KatwéAl. Bavan. Raimanjhi. Parséi. 

Khati. Mahat. Bhukhandi. Chokhél 

Maghati. Barwal. Bhusél. Chohara 
Durrah. 

THAKURI, or Royal Lineages, ranking with Khds. 
Sahi. Singh. Chand. Jiva. 
Malla. Maun. Hamal. Rakhsya. 
Séna. Chohan. Ruchél. 

MAGARS. 


I.—Sub-diviston of the Magars, called Rénd. 


Bhusél. Gydngmi. Bydngnési. Kyapchaki. 
Aslémi. Palani. Phyayali, Duress Lal 
Yahayo. Gacha. Laémichanya. Maski. 
Sari.  Pusél. Gandharma. Charmi. 
Arghounlé, Thada. Datt. 
II.—Sub-division of Magars, called Thdpa. 
Granja. Chumi. Kéli. Baréya. 
Namjali. Lingéli. Jhéngdi. Mask. 
Darrlémi. Sunari. Yangdi. Phydyali. 
Marsyangdi. Chitouriah. Jhari. Arghounli, 
Gelung. Sinjali. Sart: Rijai. 


II.—Sub-dtriston of Magars, called Alaya. 


Y angmi Sarangi Pan Lamjal. 
Siarya Vansi Gdonda Sripali Siy 

Khali Dukhchaéki Sijapati §Panthi. 
Thokchéki Méng Ghecti Rakhél 





Manumitted Slaves are called Pargharti, if of Khas 
lineage. They form a separate and rather numerous 
class, and so also do the thawis or manumitted slaves 
of royalty. 


THATONE IN 


Sithing Maski Lémichénysa Palémi 
Lahakp& Arghounle Khaptari Phydyéli 
Kyapchéki Dirré Khulal Chermi 
Pachain. 
GURUNGS. 
Guning Lamichéinya Khaptari Tangé 
Ghalié Siddh Ghindané Ghonyaé 
Byépri Karémati Dhérén Paindi 
Vumjan Goésti Jimél Méngi 
Lima Bagdlva Lopé&té Dah vee 
Chandi Thathing Lothéng Kuréngi 
Gothi Charki Baling Khulé 
Gondak Khati Shakya Lima Surya Vansi Lima 
Gohori Gudburi Golangya Madan 
Baréhi Pengi Khangva Palémi 
Gharti Dhakarén 
—-9—— 


THATONE OR THATON, THE CRADLE OF 
BUDDHISM IN BURMA. 


Continued from page 206 of Vol. II. 


The most curious fact regarding Thatén is that 
for a place said to have been a noted Buddhist 
ay there are so few remains of stupas; the houses 
and palaces having been ‘built of wood, would natu- 
rally leave no trace, but if, as has generally been 
supposed, this town was a Buddhist stronghold from 
which for a period of 900 years the doctrines of 
Sakya Muni were preached to the surrounding tribes, 
how is it that we do not find more religious remains? 
There is also another point worthy of remark, on 
the sites of other old towns now covered with for- 
est, wild fruit and palm trees are invariably found, 
whereas, at Thatén there are absolutely none. Are 
we to suppose that A-hnaw-ra-hta being enraged 
with the resistance he met with, utterly destroyed 
and a ety every thing that he could not carry 
away? such might have been the case with trees 
or wooden buildings, but not with stone, brick, or 
laterite stupas. That there was a Hindu colony at 
this spot is probable from the fact that one or two 
images of Vishnu remain. One represents him re- 
clining on a many-headed serpent, whilst from his 
navel springs a lotos, dividing into three flowers, on 
each of which is seated a Deity, another represents 
him seated on a throne, with a amaller figure (Lak- 
shimi?) holding a fly-flapper behind his left side, 
whilst in his four hands are the chakra, conch, mace, 
and lotos. Knowing however that the Indian (Tal- 
ingan or Kalingan) colonists of Cambodia and Java 
were able to build, and did build magnificent tem- 
ples of stone, it is difficult to believe that Thatén 
with its small stupas or pagodas of laterite ever was 
a place of much importance, and I am inclined to 
believe that the terms Suvanna-bhumie and Ra- 
manya formerly included the ancient kingdom of 
Cambodia, regarding whose historyso little is known, 
and whose records have entirely disappeared. If 
Cambodia had been a flourishing kingdom when the 
Thai (Siamese) invasion took place (about a.p. 1300) 
the present Siamese would her y have retained 
some traditions regarding it, but it 1s 1 think quite 
allowable to suppose that they found the power of 
the Cambodians or Ramanyans entirely broken, first 
by the invasion of A-hnaw-ra-hta, about a.p. 1,000, 
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and afterwards by the invasion of the Singalese 
king Praa-krama-bahu, A.D. 1158: and it seems to 
me far more probable that the empire of Cambodia 
(or as Dr. Bastian calls it Champa) in these early 
days comprised the present kingdom of Siam and 
the Tenasserim provinces having Thatén as its 
north-western frontier port. 

It has been stated by various authorities that 
Buddhism was first established at Thatén and spread 
thence to other Indo-Chinese tribes, but this is not 
a reliable fact, for tradition relates that Buddhism 
of a certain kind, though very depraved, existed at 
Pugan in A-hnaw-ra-hta’s time, and is also testified 
to by the pagodas and images of Tagoung and Old 
Pugan, and on the other ‘hand I find Dr. Bastian 
saying in his short account of the Cambodian ruins 
in the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society” 
for 1865, “The edifices at Nahkou Vat were, as their 
name (city of monasteries) signifies, a temple built 
for the reception of the learned patriarch Buddha- 
ee who brought the holy books of the Trai 

idok from Langka (Ceylon).” This shews that 
Buddha-ghosa did not remain at Thatén, even if he 
ever went there, and the Cambodian ruins also 
shew that there was a flourishing stronghold of 
Buddhism there, which has been destroyed probably 
by conquest, whilst the Thaton ruins hee nothing. 
Probably Thatén was held by the Cambodians sa- 
ered, as the landing-place of Buddha-ghosa and 
other relics, and being the only town of that king- 
dom known to the later Burmese, came to be cun- 
sidered by them as the real site of the ancient 
kingdom. That the name of Ramanya was also 
applied to this kingdom may, in some measure, be 
borne out by the fact that many of the chief sculp- 
tures represent the battles of Rama. It has also 
been stated that A-hnaw-ra-hta built pagodas at 
Pugan on the plan of those at Thatén; of the pa- 
godas at Old Pugan nothing is at present known, 
and the chief of those at Lower or New Pugan were 
not built by A-hnaw-ra-hta, but at a later date, so 
that we do not derive much help from this source. 
In the above remarks I do not wish to commit my- 
self to any theory, but have merely stated roughly 
the ideas suggested by these traditions and ruins, 
and my great hope is that I may induce others to 
bring their knowledge to bear upon this very inter- 
esting subject of which so little is known. con- 
clusion I would again draw attention to the constant 
traditions of Western (Greek?) influence: the Bur- 
mese relate that Buddhism was preached in Soona- 
paranta by Yaunaka Dharma Rakshita, evidently 
pointing to a person of Ionian or Javanitic extrac- 
tion, and there is also a tradition that the Cambodian 
ruins were built by a prince of Ruma or Roma. 
Are we to ascribe these traditions simply to the fame 
of Alexander’s conquests, or are we to believe that 
Buddhism isa revival of ancient doctrines under 
the influence of Ionian adventurers, who attached 
themselves to the throne of the usurper Chandra- 
gupta and his successors? 
hat the countries on or near the coasts of the 
Gulf of Martaban are the countries mentioned by 
Ptolemy as “Aurea regio” (as Dr. Mason says, the 
literal translation of Suvanna bhimie), there e:n 
be little doubt, but the term seems to havo |). 
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used to denote a vei'y extended tract of country, 
and should not be applied to one spot, though Tha- 
ton may at a very early date have been one of the 
chief ports. It is also possible that Ophir may 
have been known to the Jews in King Solomon’s time 
(B.C. rats but is it not more probable that the 
Jews first learnt of Ophir during the Babylonish 
captivity or even later. The country is certainly 
mentioned in the book of Job, but has the date of 
that book been incontrovertibly established? The 
present inhabitants of Thaton are the Pa-aw com- 
monly called Toung-thoo, a Burmese name signily- 
ing either “hill-people, southern-people,” or simply 
“cultivators,” they are a large tribe, speaking thir- 
teen or more dialects, scattered over Burma, the 
Shan states, and even down to Cambodia. Attempts 
have been made to identify them with the ancient 
Huns, but according to Dr. Mason, “their language 
has the greatest affinity with the Pwo Karen—half 
the roots being of common origin—and the least 
with Talaing.” Whether they originally had a 
settlement there is an open question, but the pre- 
sent settlers have only arrived within the last few 
years, and their claim to being the original inhabi- 
tants must be disallowed, for the weight of evidence 
is certainly in favour of the Moons, commonly called 
Talaing, a Burmese corruption of Telingan. 
Whence this people, who occupied the south part 
of Burma as far north as the old town of Tarék- 
maw,* (a Talaing word signifying the “mango tree 
on the rock” and not “Chinese point” as is usually 
supposed) originally came is still a moot point. 
Mason says, ‘‘the Talaing vocables are the most iso- 
lated in Further India,” and having compared it 
with almost all the dialects except Cambodian, 
which he was unable to do, and with almost all the 
Indian languages, comes to the conclusion that it 
has roots in common with the Kole, the data how- 
ever are not sufficient and further investigation is 
necessary. Not having any Talaing vocabularies of 
my own I have compared the two given in Yule’s 
‘¢ Ava,” the one obtained from missionaries, and the 
other from Dr. Morton and Lieut. Williams, with a 
list given by Mouhot, and find that in many instances 
there are common roots. It is very remarkable 
that the first four numbers are almost identical :— 


Talaing. Cambodian. Kole. 
One moo-wa mu-ey moy 
Two ba pir bal 
Three pi bey pia 
Four poon buon ponia 


and that both Cambodian and Talaing seem origi- 
nally to have had only five numerals; in Cambodian 
this is clear and distinct, but in Talaing, though it 
is evident there is a reduplication after five, it is 
not easy to see what is reduplicated. It is highly 
robable that Pegu, Siam, and Cambodia, were in- 
frabited by cognate races, of which the Moons are 
one, and that they all received their civilization 
and religion from India through the Talingans or 
Kalingans, (whose name has survived in the Tala- 
ings of Pegu and the Klings of Malaya), and that 
the chief seat of their power and religion was in 
the ancient kingdom of Cambodia. 
~ ® Tarék-maw, an ancient walled town on the eastern 
bank of the Irrawaddy, about 18° 30’ north. 
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JAPANESE 1N ROMAN LETTERS. 


JAPANESE IN ROMAN LETTERS 


The extract given in No. 24, f 216, from a little 
Japanese work in the British Museum printed in 
Roman letters in Japan, has led to an interesting 
communication from an Italian gentleman, who has 
made a translation and transcription of the extract, 
the former of which we give below, the latter we 
hope to give later either in type or lithograph. 

As a specimen of the revised spelling we give @ 
few lines, transliterated by us from our correspou- 
dent’s original text. 


HEIKE 
MONOGATARL 
Kwan dai ichi 
DAI ICHI HEIKE NO SENZO NO KEIDZU, 
mata Tadamori no uye no homare to 
Kiyomori no isei yei gwa no koto. 
MONOGATARI NO NI-NIN. 
UMA NO JO. KI-ICHI KEN KYO. 


Uma no jo. Ken kyd no hd. Heike no yurai 
ga ki ki narai ho do ni ara-ara riyakushite okatari 
are. 
Ki-ichi. Yasui koto de gozaru." O kata katari 
marashédzu. Madzu Heike monogatari no kaki 
hajime ni wa ogori no kwame hito wo mo hito to 
omowanu yo naru mono wa yagate horobite to iu 
jo zeki ni, Taito, Nippon ni oite ogori wo kwame- 
ta hitobito no hateta y6 dai no katsu moshite kara 
sate Rokuwara no niud6 saki no daijé dai jin Kiyo 
mori ké to méshi ta hito no giyé gi no fuhona koto 
wo noseta mono de gozaru. 

TRANSLATION. 
THE HISTORY OF THE HEI FAMILY. 
FIRST BOOK. 

CuapTer 1.—Genealogical record of the ances- 
tors of the Hei family; besides an account of the 
admission of Tadamori to the Imperial presence, 
and of the power and magnificence of Kiyo-mori. 

Two interlocutors in the narration. 

The Lieutenant-General of the cavalry on the 
left hand. _ oe 

The Ecclesiastical dignitary Ki-ichi, 

The Lieutenant-General. — “Reverend father, 


please to narrate shortly and in an abridged manner 
the history of the Hei family as you learnt it by 
hearing. 

Ki-ichi—“ That is very easy; I shall tell the 
most important parts. The first words of the book 
are that he who carries to the utmost his pride and 
luxury, and being only a man does not think of it, 
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is soon destroyed. After many examples of men in 
China and Japan, who by exceeding in pride and 
luxury, at last perished, it goes on to explain the 
lawless conduct of Kiyo-mori, who after having been 
Prime-Minister entered the Buddhist religion, and 
took the name of the religious nobleman of Roku- 
vara. 

Now as to the ancestors of that Kiyo-mori, he 
was the son and heir of the chief-justice Tada-mori, 
and the grand-child of the Prince Emperor Kwan- 
mu. Until the time of this Tada-mori all the an- 
cestors who, during the life of the Imperial Prince 
Taka-mochi, had received frum the emperor the 
family name of Taira, after having ‘been employed 
in military business, were not admitted to the Im- 
perial presence and to take a seat between the noble- 
men of the Mikado’s court. 

But it happened that an emperor named Toba- 
no-in charged Tada-mori with the building of a 
Buddhist temple called ‘the temple for obtaining 
longevity’ where a hall of thirty-three ken was to 
be erected, in which were to be placed a thousand 
and one statues of Buddhas, and promised to re- 
ward him by giving him the government of a pro- 
vince whenever one should be vacant. However, 
that hall and temple having been completed, after 
some time had passed, in accordance with the orders 
of the emperor, on this account Tada-mori received 
the government of the province of Tarima, which 
was then unoccupied. Moreover, Toba-no-in, as a 
token of his Imperial agreement, having allowed 
Tada-mori to come into the Imperial presence, Tada- 
mori at the of thirty-six years began to enter 
the court of the Mikado. It raised the envy and 
the anger of the noblemen of the court, who con- 


sulted about killing Tada-mori by night, at acertain _ 


time in the same year. Tada-mori, having also 
heard it by report, was thinking, ‘I am not a man 
bearing long sleeves (a Buddhist: priest), but being 
born of a family of warriors, for the sake of the 
house and of myself I must trouble my mind to 
encounter that unexpected shame; and after all 
it is written, that to serve his prince man must give 
up his whole body,’ and so speaking he made his 
preparations beforehand. Then being satisfied with 
them, on first starting for the Imperial assembly 
he had ready a very large scabbard which he girded 
on under his court-dress not caring for the strange 
appearance of this unusual manner, and turning to- 
wards the side of the hall where the fire did less 
reflect its light, he drew out that sword, app ying 
it against the hair on the temples; which swor 

from the other places looked just as an appearance 
of ice or something like it. On this account every 
body saw such a thing with starting eyes. Besides, 
a follower of that Tadamori, descending from the 
same family, whose name was [ye-sada, having put 
on an armour of a light green colour under a light 
blue coat, and holding under the arm a sword, fas- 
tened to the bag for the bow-string, waited just in 
the little garden before the palace, sitting in the due 
respectful attitude. The watchmen of that place 
seeing this, and suspecting, said: “ Who is that 
man staying there in the court-dress of an inferior 
officer? Surely a brutal rogue is he; go away, go 
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away.” As they so harassed him, Iye-sada hearing 
this said: “ As I was informed through others that 
art master Tadamori was to be sent for this night by 
all you for the purpose of killing him in the dark, 
and wishing to ascertain the truth of this report 
by sight I stay here, and beg not to go out,” and 
so he obtained permission toremain. Those noble- 
men thought then that nothing more could be done; 
and the murder intended for that night was not 
carried into execution. 
—_——0——— 

We cannot sufficiently admire the industry and 
perseverance of our correspondent, who has not 
only deciphered the original in its rude translitera- 
tion, but has also rendered the text exceedingly 
well iv English. 
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Jacta est alea. The die is cast. The Sovereign 
Ruler of Japan lives no longer in seclusion, as of 
old, in his palace at Miako, he goes abroad, and lives 
like any other monarch ; and, although he has lost 
nothing of his ancient prestige, his acts are seen and 
known, and he travels through the length and 
breadth of his territories. The little leayen which 
the first embassy,—we might call it Mission of 
Enquiry—that came to Europe some ten years ago, - 
collected, has leavened the whole State, and the 
downfall of the Tycoon, the practical Ruler of 
Japan, a very few years ago, has cleared the way 
for a new régime, produced not by a mere remodel- 
ling of old elements, but by the infusion of fresh 
principles, the chief of which is that everything is 
now done openly and above board, and the main 
point is the establishment of a Central Goverment 
at Yedo, now called Tukiyo (or Tokyo), the Eastern 
Capital. The vast possessions of the great princes 


Choshiu, Satsuma, and others, have been absorbed 
and placed under governmental rule. The Daimios, 
264 in number, have resigned everything, even their 
titles, into the hands of the Mikado, and have been 


placed on the footing of Kungé’s An Be with less 


state to keep up, and an allowance of one-tenth of 
their former income. These Daimios still have 
great influence as members of this Central Govern- 
ment, and as they are enlightened in their views of 
European questions, having fur many years expended 
large sums on the education of the scions of their 
houses in Western lands, they have and are playing 
@ most important part in the consolidation of the 
new Government. 

One of the latest acts of the Central Government 
of Japan has been to issue or allow to be issued a 
conspectus of the present arrangements, including 
particulars relating to the government, and things 
over which there is ® governmental control. The 
whole is published on a large sheet, and folded like 
a map, with the title 
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Tue Precious Mmror oF THE GReaT East. 
The matter is put under the following heads :— 


I, The Sovereign.—The Emperor Muts’h’to, 
whose grandfather was the Emperor Nin-ko, with 
the posthumous name Aya-h’to, and whose father 
was the Emperor Ko-mei, with the posthumous 
name Osa-h’to, was born in November 1882; became 
heir apparent in November 1860; ascended the 
throne in October 1868. The present emperor is 
the 122nd from Jim-mu, who lived 2332 years ago ; 
the generations before Jim-mu, thirteen in number, 
having oxtended over 2479 years. The year-name 
Mei-ji, now in use, is the 224th of the series. 

II. The Imperial Relatives are: 

1. The Empress Dowager, Asa-go, 40 years of age. 

2. The Empress, Haru-go, 23 years of age. 

8. The Emperor's aunt (wife of the late emperor's 
elder brother), Sumi-go, aged 45.* 

4. The Emperor’s aunt (wife of the late emperor's 
younger brother), Chika-go, aged 28. 

5. The Emperor’s great uncle, Arisugawa Taka- 
h'to, aged 61.° 

6. The Emperor's great uncle, Fushimi Kuni-iye, 
aged 71.° 

7. The Emperor’s uncle, Arisugawa Taru-h’to, 
aged 38.°* 

8. The Emperor’s uncle, Higashi Fushimi Yoshi- 
akira, aged 27, at present residing in England for 
study.** 

9. The Emperor’s brother, Yama Shina Akira, 
aged 57.°* 

10. The Emperor’s brother, Fushimi Sata-naru, 
aged 15.*°* 

11. The Emperor’s great uncle, Nashi-moto 
Mori-naka, aged 55.***® 

12. The Emperor’s uncle, Fushimi Yoshi-hisa, 
aged 17, at present residing in Prussia for study.*°*® 

18. The Emperor’s brother, Ka-cho Hiro-tsune, 
aged 21, at present residing in America for study.*** 

14. The Emperor’s younger sister, Fumi-hide, 
aged 31. 

16. Fushimi Asa-hiko, aged 49.*** 

.". Those with (*) attached to their names are of the 
first rank, (**) second rank, and (***) third rank. 

Ill. The Area of the Empire is given as 23,286 
square rt = 137,154 sq. miles English. The cir- 
cumference as 2052'9 ri = about 5,000 miles Eng. 

IV. The Provinces are placed under ten kort 
or kun, viz., circuits. 
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V. Capital Cities. —1. Sai-kiyo or Western 
Capital. 2. To-kiyo or Eastern Capital, formerly 
called Yedo, with a garrison of 3,000 soldiers. 


VI. The Fu Cities.— 1. To-kiyo, Lat. N. 35° 
43’ Long. 0. 2. Saikivo, Lat. N. 34°63’ Long. W. 
4°13’. 3. Osaka, Lat. N. 34°44’ Long. W. 4°18’. 


VII. The Ken or District towns, 72 in number, 
are arranged under the Circuits (kun or kért). 


VII. Population and Produce :— 
Population. Houses, Koku rice. 
1. Fu Cities 1,476,338 862,856 780,000 
2. District towns 31,318,559 6,705,472 30,470,000 

3. Northern Is. 71,264| 15,400 

Aborigines 16139} 3,646 
Government.—The Departments of the Gov- 
ernment are twelve ; and the officers of departments 
are divided into three classes. The first class (choke 
BL) is appointed by the Emperor himself; the 


second class (86 Ze) is appointed by the chief 
department, or Privy Council; and the third class 
(han Pi) is appointed by the heads of each de- 
partment. The first and second classes are privileged 


to attend Imperial levées, and to attend at the 
alace of the emperor on days of congratulation, as 
ew Year’s Day, etc. The third class attend only 
at levées of the heads of departments. 


The departments with number of the officers in 
each class are as follows :— 

1. Daigé-kwan Fo EX ‘FF or Privy Council ; 
lst class, 10 men; 2nd cl., 34 men; 3rd cl., 193 men 

2. Shin gi-shé or Ecclesiastical Establishment; 1st 
class, 2 men; 2nd class, 14 men; 3rd class, 122 men. 

8. Gai-mu-shoé or Foreign Office; 1st class, 3 men; 
2nd class, 23 men; 3rd class, 90 men. 

4, Oo-kura-sho or Treasury; Ist class,3 men; 2nd 
class, 60 men; 3rd class, 476 men. 

5. Hio-bu-shé or War Office; lst class, 8 men; 
2nd class, 130 men; 3rd class, 753 men. 

6. Mon-bu-shé or Board of Education; Ist class, 
1 man; 2nd class, 31 men; 3rd class, 189 men. 

7. K6-bu-shé or Board of Works; 1st class, 3 men , 
2nd class, 30 men; 3rd class, 342 men. 

8. Shi-ho-shé or Board of Judicature and Law; 
lst class, 5 men; 2nd cl., 28 men; 8rd cl., 136 men 

9. K6é-nai-shé or Lord Chamberlain’s Office; 1st 
class, 6 men; 2nd class, 37 men; 3rd class, 197 men 

10. Kat-taku-shi or Minister for the Colonies ;* 
1st class, 1 man; 2nd cl., 14 men; 3rd cl., 177 men 

11. Fu or Establishment relating to the Govern- 
ment of Cities. 

12. Ken or Establishment relating to the Govern- 


ment of Districts.t 
: (To be continued.) 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN JAPANESE. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN JAPANESE. 
By the Editor. 
Continued from page 18. 


Lgsson II. 


We will now take up the words which are before 
the student and put them to eee use, adding 
only such notes by way of explanation as are really 
necessary without uaeleas repetition. 


Taking each verbal root separately, we may con- 

struct the following :— . 

8. Anata no hon wo sakujits yomimashita. 
I read your book yesterday. 


9. Kono hon wo yomimasho. 
I will read this book. 

10. Kono hon wo yomito gozarimas. 
I wish to read this book. 


11. Mo kono hon wo yomimashta, hoka 
ni irimas. 


I have already read this book, I want another . 


12. Watakishi no anata ni sakujits okutta 
tegami wo yomimashita ka? 
Have you read the letter which I sent to you 
yesterday P 
13. Kono shomotsu wo yomu koto wa 
mudzukashiu gozarimas. 
It is difficult to read this book. 
14. Kono hon wo yomu koto wa yasui de 


gozarimas. 
The reading of the book is easy. 


15. Konnichi ni kono shomots wo stkoshi 
yomeba, mio-nichi anata ni nagaki 
tegami wo okurimasho. 

If you read a little in this book to-day, I will 
write to you a long letter to-morrow. 

16. Kono shimbunshi wa mai nichi toko- 
ro-dokoro ni yomimas. 

This newspaper is read daily everywhere. 

17. Koko ni o machi nasare, kono tegami 
wo yomito gozarimas. 

Wait here if you please, I wish to read this 
letter. 

18. Shomotsti wo yomunaraba, hayaku 
manabimasho. 

If I read this book, I shall quickly learn. 


19. Mo kono hon wo yomimashita ka? 
Have you already read this book ? 


20. Yonda koto wa gozarimasen, 
I never read it. 
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21 Yomu koto wa dekimastru, stikashi 
kioku suru koto wa mudzukashiu go- 
zarimas, 

The reading can be done (=I can read), but 
the committing to memory is difficult. 

22. Mionichi samui koto wo nareba, anata 
no uchi ni kite gozarimasen. 

If it is a cold day to-morrow, I will not come 
to your house. 

23. Anata wa oide nasareba, yoku oide go- 
zarimas; oide nasareneba, onaji koto 
de gozarimas. 

_If you come I shall be pleased, 


welcome; if you do not come, it wi 
same. 


ou will be 
be all the 


24. Kono sake wo nomaneba anata no chi- 
chi wo yobimasho. 


If you do not drink this wine I will call your 
father. 


25. Kono midzu wo nomanaba, watakushi 
no inu wo koroshite nasaremashta. 


If I had not drunk that water, he would have 
killed my dog. 


26. Ano hito no tegami wa shiroi kami 
ichi mai ni kaite gozarimastru. 
His letter is written upon a sheet of white 
paper. 


The interrogative pronouns most common are 
dare and donata for ‘who’? dore and dono for what 
or which; the latter only before nouns. Nan: is 
also frequent for what; nambo? is ‘how much.’ 


EXAMPLES. 


Dare ga yomimas ka? §s§$ Who reads? — 

Dare no hon wo yomimaska? Whose book 
does he read ? 

Donata de gozarimas? §§ Who is there? 

Dare ga itashimashtaP §= Who did it? 

Dare ni yarimashé ka? To whom shall I give it. 

Kono hon no uchi dore ni arimas’ kaP In 
which of these books is it P 

Nani goto de gozarimaska? What is the matter? 

O na wa nani to iimas’‘ka? What is your name? 


The indefinite pronouns are: dare ga ‘somebody,’ 
nant ga ‘something,’ dare de mv ‘anyone, whoever,’ 
nani de mo ‘anything (whatever) at all’; dare mo 
before a negative means ‘nobody,’ the negative being 
made affirmative. 


Certain verbs require de before them, others re- 
quire to, especially such as require éhat after them 
jn English. ‘He says that——” to méshimas. 

Observe that the o before tde, na, etc., is honorific. 


With these a goodly number of sentences may be 
produced. 


40 
Miscellancous Motes, 


Mr. Samuel Mossman read a paper before the 
British Association at Brighton on the 19th inst. 
on “The City of Yedo,” illustrating it by a large 
gai covering forty square feet. 

he Japanese Ambassadors, accompanied by Sir 
Harry S. Parkes, were present, and were much grati- 
fied to see the interest that was taken in their 
Kastern Capital. Sir Harry Parkes and Sir John 
Bowring made some very pertinent remarks at the 
conclusion. We shall give a full report of the lec- 
ture in our next number. 

—_——0O-—-——— 
THE BURMESE EMBASSY. 

The Burmese Ambassadors have spent some days 
in Manchester, visiting the manufactories and ware- 
houses. The Mayor of Manchester dined with them 
at the Queen's Hotel, and they received addresses 
of wélcome in the town Hall, fom the Corporation 
and the Chamber of Commerce. In reply to the 
latter address, read by Mr. T. Browning, His Ex- 
cellency Mengyee Maha Saythoo Kenwoon Mengyee 
read the following statements with reference to 1m- 

roved commercial intercourse with China :—“ His 

fajesty my royal master is most anxious to open 
free intercourse with, and hopes ere long to see his 
country the high road to these important territories. 
In order to encourage and pive every facility to this 
route, His Majesty has commanded that in future 
the transit duty on all merchandise declared for 
Western China shall be subject to a duty of 1 per 
cent. only. With such a desire to open up commu- 
nication, it must be patent to you that His Majesty 
will gladly support any approved plan for carrying 
out this object. His Majesty has also considere 
that the time has arrived for more direct intercourse 
with your Government and the great commercial 
bodies of England. With this view His Majesty 
proposes, with the sanction of your Government, to 
appoint consular agents, as tending to promote a 
better understanding and give greater facilities to 
the development of commerce.” 





o—-—— 

A new part of the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society contains eight articles of interesting-variety: 
two by Sprenger, the Arabian historian, on the 
Ishmaelites and on the muchb-discussed campaign of 
fElius Gallus: a sketch of some inedited native 
Arabian works, the like of which with the help of 
the traveller are to bring again to light a phase of 
civilization which long ages have utterly buried: 
notes by Col. Yule, the prince of geographers and 
historiographers of High Asia, on some accounts of 
that country by one of the minutely-observing Bud- 
dhist missionaries fourteen centuries ago; a long 
chapter of Hindu astrology from the Sanskrit: a 
very curious and learned account of methods of dis- 
posing of the cead in Thibet, by the late enthusiastic 
archeologist, Chas. Horne: a close description of 
Jerusalem by a Persian traveller a little before the 
time of Seewulf: and lastly, a sample of the exten- 
sive religio-dramatic Morisco poetry, edited by 
Lord Stanley, which was current in Spain in the 
fifteenth century.— The Bedfordshire Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Western Mongolia. 


The active exploration by the Russians during 
the last few years of the geography of the region 
of Mongolia lying next to their diberian possessions 
and the establishment of new relations, political 
and commercial, with these countries, would lead 
us to suppose that the annexation of these lands to 
the great empire is seriously contemplated. A very 
important map of this region accompanies the last 
ee of Petermann’s Mitthetlungen. It is based on 

‘laproth’s map of Central Asia, which was drawn 
from the surveys made by the Jesuit missionaries 
of Peking by order of the emperor K’ian-lung. 
and upon that of M. Veniukov which accompanied 
the seventh number of the Jsvesttja of the Russian 
Geographical Society for 1871; but the map is fil- 
led in and greatly amended from the journeys of 
the Russian travellers Schishmarev (1864-65), Pa- 
linov, and Matusovski (1870), containing besides a 
reconstruction of the routes of Prinz (1863) and 
the artist Atkinson, so far as they bear upon this 
part of Asia. These tracks cross Mongolia in suffi- 
ciently various directions to form a trustworthy ba- 
sis on which the detailed topography of this inner 
Asiatic plateau may now be accurately laid down. 
—The Academy. 


—_———)— — 
Notes by Dr. F. Porter Smith. 


There is little doubt that the word Karen comes 
from the same root-word as Kara, the Mongol word 
for black, conveying also the idea of an inferior or 
subjugated race. 

The Chinese call the Karens the Wu-man or 
“ Black Aborigines,” denoting their relation with 
the scattered tribes (distinct from the Mtau-tsze) 
which inhabited the south and west parts of China, 
and are still found as distinct tribes in Kwei-chau 
and Szch’uen. 


As it is commonly believed that there is a Chi- 
nese translation of the New Testament at Rome, I 
have endeavoured to ascertain from the Rector of 
the. English College in that city the history of this 
manuscript. His reply I enclose for publication. 

‘“‘T have myself examined both the iy Sacha 
and the Vatican Libraries for the Chinese Transla- 
tion of the New Testament, in seven volumes, by 
J. Bassett; but no such work is to be found in 
either. My inquiries in other quarters have been 
equally without success.” 


——0-——- 


New Publications. 

PLatn, J. H., Die vier Grossen Chinesischen 
Encyclopedien der k. bayerischen Staatsbibliothek. 
I. Der Weanchien thang Hise von Ma Tuan lin. 

ScHLAGINTWEIT-SAKUNLUNSEI, H., v. Unter- 
suchungen tib, Die Salzseen im Westlichen Tibet 
u. in Turkistan. I. Thi. 

Puatu, J. H., Confucius u. seine Schiiler. Le- 
ben u. Lehren. II. Leben. 

Published by Franz of Miinich. 

Raptorr, W., Die Sprachen der tiirkischen Stim- 
me Siid-Sibirens 1. Abth. 4. Thl. Leipzig: Vose. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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THEj] NORTHERN FRONTAGERS SOF CHINA. 
6. The Origines of the Mongols. 
By H. H. Howorrs, Esq. 


The history of the Mongols before the days of 
Jingis Khan isa difficult and ni sap: subject. 
Ssanang Setzen, the native chronicler of the seven- 
teenth century, furnishes us only with a fabulous 
derivation of the royal house from the ancient dy- 
nasty of Tibet. Raschid-ud-din, the court historio- 
grapher of Gazan Khan, the great Ilkhan of Persia, 
although a most valuable and important greener 
has mixed up the early traditions of the Mongols, 
the Turks, and Arabs, in a very perplexing manner, 
and we are therefore grateful for the few and scat- 
tered notices contained in the Chinese histories. 

The question has been entangled by being mixed 
up with one of equal or even greater difficulty, 
namely, the ethnology of the Tartars, properly so 
called. The Mongols with whom Europeans first 
came in contact, namely, the vast array of Batu 
Khan, were known to Western writers as Tatars. 
As the main body of “the Golden Horde” (the 
tribes subject to Batu were so named) was Turkish 
and consisted of the old occupants of the Desht 
Kipchak,"whose descendants still live at Kazan and 
in the Crimea, Turk and Tatar became synony- 
mous terms in the pages of Western writers; thus 
the names of Independent or Great Tatary was ap- 

lied to Turkestan and the =i obto countries, 
and Little Tatary to the Turk country of South- 
eastern Russia. Klaproth and Abel Remusat first 
corrected this mistake ; they shewed that the name 
Tatar is not recognised by the Turkish tribes, and 
is even held by them as a term of reproach, and 
that it rape belonged only to the leaders, and 
not to the main body of Batu’s army; to the Mon- 
gols and not to the Turks. This was a step in the 
right direction perhaps; but by no means a solu- 
- tion of the difficulty. The name Tatar or Tata is 
employed by the Chinese in two different senses. 
In one it generically includes allathe barbarous 
tribes on their northern frontier, and it was in this 
sense probably that it passed from them into the 
pages of Western authors. In another more proper 
sense, it is restricted specifically to a particular race 
whose great prowess in early days made it the 
srineipal: tribe, and thence gave its name to the 
whole. We are told that the Mongols proper had 
long and severe struggles with the Tatars, and that 
it was on the conquest of the latter that they 
themselves adopted the name of Tatars. It has 
been generally taken for granted that this justified 
the inference that the Tatars proper were of Mon- 
ol race. This result I cannot admit, and I believe 
further that the Tatars were not of Mongol race at 
all, but rather allied to the Tungus, this will ap- 
ar in a future paper, at present it will suffice to 
fevit by ignoring all the inquiries that have taken 
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pames Mongol and Moho are 


for granted the mney of the Tatars and Mongols. 
The facts upon which the following paper is founded 
are chiefly contained in D’Ohsson’s history of the 
Mongols and in a paper written by Dr. Schott of 
Berlin entitled “Alteste Nachrichten von Mongolen 
und Tataren,” and published in the transactions of 
the Royal Berlin Academy in 1846. A greater au- 
thority than Dr. Schott on this subject it would be 
difficult to produce. 

Dr. Schott agrees with Schmidt’s derivation of 
the name Mongol from the word Mong, which in 
Mongolian means ‘daring, bold, brave,’ he then goes 
on to discuss the question of the identity of the 
Mongols with the Moho, which a tempting etymo- 
Jogy has led most previous inquirers to make. He 
shews that the latter were Tungus, and included 
the ancestors of the modern Manchus, that the 
uite different when 
written in Chinese characters, that the sound ong 
‘is an essential portion of the word Mongol, the 
Japanese, who probably cannot pronounce the two 
letters ng, have corrupted the Chinese Mongku into 
Muko or Moko. Lastly, we have the name Mongu, 
used by the Chinese writers contemporaneously 
with, and in addition to, the name Moho. 

These facts satisfy me, and will I think satis 
any attentive reader of Dr. Schott’s paper that it 
is a mistake to confuse the Moho with the Mongols. 
Among the accounts to be found in the Chinese 
writings, which distinguish the Mongols from the 
Moho, I may note the Tang schu or ‘Official His- 
tory of the T’ang Dynasty’ (618-907 a.p.), which 
mentions a bee Mong, which it places at a 
considerable distance to the north-west of the Moho. 
In a history of the Liuo dynasty, written by a 
Southern Chinese called I¢é ta A who lived at 
Kia-hing-fu, in the province of Ohékiang, and 
which he presented to the Sung emperor in the 
year 1180, havin Aes of the Moho, and their 
neighbours the T’ié-li-hi-shi-kien, he goes on to 
say: Directly north of, and about 4,000 stadia from 
Shangking, were the seats of the Mong-ku-li 

ny FA This people lived entirely by hunt- 
ing and cattle breeding. Without any fixed pas- 
tures, the Mong-ku-li. wandered every season for 
water and grass. ‘Their food consisted of flesh and 
sour milk (z.e., kumiss). They never did the Khi- 
tans any harm, and bartered with them the hides 
of their cattle, sheep, camels, and horses. More to 
the west and 56, stadia from Shangking lived 
the people Yu-kiu, who resembled the ‘Mong-Icu-li 
in everything. In the thirty-second year of the 
emperor Chin-tsung: (¢.e., in 1014) the Yii-kiu 
made a raid upon the Khitans, but they were so 
beaten by the Imperial army that they have since 
only come to the frontier to trade; they deal in 
the same articles as the Mong-ku-li.” These Yii- 
kiu were probably the ancestors of the Keraits of 
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the days of Jingis, who were also like the Mongols 
in everything, and were then their Western neigh- 


urs. 

As Dr. Schott remarks this extract proves that 
8 people called Mongols lived in the north-east of 
Mongolia from 100 to 200 years before the days of 
Jingis Khan. Second, their name was then spelt 
in the same way that the name Mongol was after- 
wards spelt by the Chinese. Third, the Mongols 
and Moho are not only distinguished, but another 
pare called ‘T’ie-li-hi-schi-kien are placed between 
them, i 

The history of the Kin dynasty styled Ta-kin- 
kw6-chi was also written by a Southern Chinese. 
Tt bears no date, but was written considerably later 
than the former work, inasmuch as it relates the 
downfall of the Kin empire. According to this 


work “the Mong-kii ‘Fy* lived to the north- 


east of the Niu-chi, (Dr. Schott remarks that this 
is clearly a lapsus penicillé for north-west). Under 


the T’ang their name was written Mong-u ae JU 


They ate no cooked meats? they could see in the 
darkest night? and they made out of the hide of a 
certain fish, armour which would turn arrows. 
During the reign of the Kin emperor pees 
whose Tungusie name was Ukimai, 1.¢., in 1123-3 ‘ 
a great number of the Monzus became subject to 
him, but in the next reign, 1138-40, they were re- 
bellious. Since that time the Mongku have ob- 
tained many Khitan and Chinese boys and girls 
either in war or by way of ransom who have coal- 
esced and mixed with them, they have gradually 
got accustomed to the use of cooked meats and be- 
came a mighty nation, which is called Ta Mong- 
kit-kw6, “e., the kingdom of the Great Mongkus.” 
We thus find that during the reiyn of the Khitans 
the Mongols were a quiet and peaceable peor that 
after the accession of the Kin dynasty they became 
rebellious and powerful, after having mixed large- 
ly with Chinese and Khitan captives, and that they 
began to be rebellious about 1138-40. This strug- 
gle of the early Mongols with the Chinese is told 
in some detail by Raschid (D'Ohsscn, vol. i. 30). 
Kabul Khan was the chief of some of the Mongol 
tribex in the early part of the twelfth century. It 
is said that having been summoned to the court of 
the Kin emperor he astonished him by hix immense 
appetite. One day, being very drunk, he so far 
— forgot himself as to seize the emperor's beard ; 
when he became sober he demanded to be punished, 
but the emperor only laughed, and to shew that he 
had ayerigaked the fault, made him some rich pre- 
sents; but on his departure, instigated by his 
courtiers, he sent to demand his return, Kabul re-, 
fused, and as the messengers tried to capture him, ' 
he had them put to death. Kabul Khan had six 
sons, whose courage and prowess got them the 
soubriquet of Kiyuts or Torrents, which was borne 
by their posterity. 

Sain ‘I'ékin, the youngest brother of Gua Kulk- 
na, the wife of Kabul Khan, fell ill, and a Tatar 
shaman was summoned to cure him; notwiihstand- 
ing his efforts the patient died. His relatives upon 
this put the sorcerer to death, and to avenge him 
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TRIBES OF NEPAUL. 


the Tatars took up arms; we are not told the issue 
of this struggle, only that. it was fought in a place 
called Beran Segdan, and that in it hedan Behadur 
one of Kabul’s sons, distinguished himself in a 
single combat with the Tatar leader Meter Baha- 
dur. The struggle was renewed next yéar and led 
to many fights between the Tatars and the sons of 
Kabul Khan. 

Kabul was succeeded by his fifth son called 
Kubilai by D’Ohsson, and Kutlak by Erdmann, he 
was the most distinguished of all the Mongol Khans 
before Jingis, and was a favourite hero of Mongol 
story. His voice is compared to the thunder in the 
mountains, his hands were strong like bear's paws, 
and with them he could break a man in two as 
easily as an arrow may be broken. He would lie 
naked near an immense brazier in the winter, 
heedless of the cinders and sparks that fell on his 
body, and on awaking would mistake the burns 
merely for the bites of insects. He ate a sheep a 
day and drank an immense quantity of kumiss. 
Hemikai, a distant relation of Kubilai’s, who was 
chief of the Taidguts, went to find a wife among 
the Tatars, by them he was captured and sent asa 
present to the Kin emperor, who in revenge for the 
murder of his deputies had him ignominiously put 
to death. The same fate had attended a brother of 
Kubilai, who had also fallen into the hands of the 
Tatars, and also been surrendered by them. To 
revenge them, the Khakan Kubilai, in alliance 
with his nephew Issugai and with Kadan Taischi, 
the son of H[emihai, made an attack upon the ter- 
ritory of the Kin emperor, beat his army, and 
retired with a rich booty. Some time after, when 
hunting, Kubilai was surprised with only a few 
followers by the Durbans, took refuze in a marsh, 
in which his horse sank, but he sprang on to the 
saddle and thence to firm ground; the Durbans it 
is said disdained to touch him, saying, characteris- 
tically, “ What can a Mongol do who has lost his 
horse ? 

He was succeeded as chief of the Mongols by his 
nephew Issugai Bahadur, the fourth son of Bartain 
Bahadur. He fought several battles with the Chi- 
nese and Tatars, and severely defeated the latter in 
the year 1155. His territory was situated in the 
mountainous country called by Raschid Burkan 
Kaldun, whence flow the rivers Onon, Kerulon, and 
Tula. The same chain is now called Kentei by the 
Mongols and Manchus. His chief title to fame was 
his being the father of the Great Temuiin or Jingis 
eae who succeeded him as Khan of the Mongols 
in 1176. 


ON THE CHEPANG AND KUSUNDA 
TRIBES OF NEPAL. 


By Brian H. Hopason, Esq. 


Amid the dense forests of the central region of 
Népal, to the westward of the great valley, dwell, 
in eae numbers, and nearly in a state of nature, 
two broken tribes, having no apparent affinity with 
the civilized races of that country, and seeming like 
the fragments of an earlier population. 


TRIBES OF NEPAUL. 


“They toil not, neither do they spin:” they pay 
no taxes, acknowledge no allegiance, but, living en- 
tirely upon wild fruits and the produce of the chase, 
are wont to say that the Rajah is Lord of the cul- 
tivated country, as they are of the unredeemed 
waste. They have bows and arrows, of which the 
iron arrow-heads are procured from their neighbours 
but almost no other unplement of civilization, an 
it is in the very skilful snaring of the beasts of the 
tield and the fouls of the air that all their little 
intelligence is manifested. 

Boughs torn from trees and laid dexterously to- 
gether constitute their only houses, the sites of 
which they are perpetually shifting according to the 
exigencies or fancies of the hour. In short, they 
are altovether as near to what is usually called the 
state of nature asanything in human shape can well 
be, especially the Kusindas, for the Chépings are a 
few derrees above their confréres, and are beginning 
to hold some slight intercourse with civilized beings 
and to adopt the most simple of their arts and 
habits. It 1s due, however, to these rude foresters 
to say, that, though they stand wholly aloof from 
society, they are not actively offensive against it, 
and that neither the Government nor individuals 
tax thom with any aggressions against the wealth 
they despise, or the comforts and conveniences they 
have no conception of the value of. 

They are, in fact, not noxious but helpless. not 
Vicious but aimless, both morally and intellectually, 
so that no one could, without distress, behold their 
careless unconscious inaptitude. It is interesting 
to have opportunity to shears a tribe so circum- 
stanced and characterized as the Chépfngs, and I 
am decidedly of opinion that their wretched condi- 
tion, physical and moral, is the result, not of inhe- 
rent defect, but of that savage ferocity of stronger 
races which broke to pieces and outlawed both the 
Chéping and the Kusunda tribes during the feroci- 
ous ethnic struggles of days long gone by, when 
tribe met tribe in internecine strife, contending for 
the possession of that soil they knew not how to 
fructify! Nor is there any lack of reasonable pre- 
sumptions in favour of this idea, in reference to the 
Chépangs at least; for the still traceable affilliation 
of this people (as we shall soon see), not lese than 
the extant state of their language, demonstrates 
their once having known a condition far superior to 
their present one, or to any that has been their's for 

es. | 

That the primitive man was a savaze has already 
pair to me an unfounded assumption; whereas 
that broken tribes deteriorate lamentably, we have 
several well-founded instances in Africa. * Quitting, 
however, these speculations, I proceed with my nar- 
rative. During a long residence in Népél, I never 
could gain the least access to the Kusundas, though 
aided by all the authority of the Durbar; but, so 
aided, I once, in the course of an ostensible shooting 
excursion, persuaded some Chépfings to let me see 
and converse with them for three or four days 
through the medium of some Gtirungs of their ac- 





*Prich. Phys. Hist. Vol. Il. passim. Scott’s exqui- 
site novels throw much light on this subject. 
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quaintance. On that occasion I obtained the ac- 
sae gn ample specimen of ther lanzuaze ; and, 
whilst they were deli forth the words to m 
interpreters, I was enabled to study and to aieiell 
the characteristic traits of their forms and faces. 
Compared with the mountaineers amonz whom they 
are found, the Chépangs are a slirht but not actually 
deformed race, though their large bellies and thin 
legs indicate strongly the precarious amount and 
innutritious quality of their food. In height they 
are scarcely below the standard of the tribes around 
them*—who however are notoriously short of sta- 
ture—but in colour they are decidediy darker. They 
have elongated (fore and aft) heads, protuberant 
large mouths, low narrow forcheada, oe cheek 
bones, flat faces, and smalleyes. But the protube- 
rance of the mouth does not amount to prognathous 
deformity, nor has the small suspicious eye much, 
if anything, of the Mongolian obliqueness of direc- 
tion or set in the head. Having frequently ques- 
tioned the Durbar, whilst resident at Kathmandii, as 
to the relations and origin of the Chépings and Ku- 
siindas, I was invariably answered, that no one could 
give the least account of them, but that they were 
enerally suppoxed to be aifochthones, or primitive 
inhabitants of the country. For a long time such 
also was my own opinion, based chiefly upon their 
physical characteristics as above noted, and upon 
the absence of all traceable lingual or otler affinity 
with the tribes around them; so that I took the 
Chépings, the Iustindas, and also the ILaiyus§— 
a third tribe, remarkably resembling the two former 
in position and apperrance—to be trayinents of an 
original hill population prior to the present domi- 
nant races of inhabitants of these mountains, and 
to be of Tamulian extraction, from their great re- 
semblance of form and colour to the aborizines of 
the area articularly the Kols or Uraons, the 
Miindas, and the Malés, It did not for several 
years occur to mo to look for lingual affinities be- 
yond the proximate tribes, nor was I, save by dint 
of observation, nade fully aware that the Turanian 
type of mankind belongs not only to the races of 
known Northern pedigree. such as the mass of the 
sub-Himalayan population, but equally so to all 
the aborigines of the plains, at least to all those 
of Central India. Having, of late, however, be- 
come domiciled much to the eastward of Kathimdn- 
du, and having had moro leisure for systematic and 
extended researches, those attributes of the general 
subject, which had previously perplexed me, were 





* Magar, Murmi, Khas, Gurung, Néwé4r. 

t It tends that way, however: and the tendency is 
yet more strongly marked in some of the broken Tura- 
nian tribes of Central India; so that the general effect 
upon the Northmen of their descent into the least 
healthy and malarious jungles and swainps of the tro- 
ia would seem to be to cause the Turanian type of 
1uman kind to assimilate with the African type, but 
with a long iuterval : degradation and hardship may 
in these broken tribes facilitate the etfects of bad 
climate. 

§ Haiyu, Hayu vel Vayu. See full treatise on this 
people in Jour. As. Soc. Bengal. Also vecabularics of 
the Chéping and Kusiinda tongues. 
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no longer hindrances to me in the investigation of 
any particular race or people. I now saw in the 
Turanian features of the Chépéngs a mark equally 
reconcileable with Tamulian or Tibetan affinities; 
in their dark colour and slender frame, characteris- 
tics at first sight, indeed, rather Tamulian than 
Tibetan, but such as might, even in a Tibetan race, 
be accounted for by the extreme privations to which 
the Chépangs had for ages been subject; and in 
their hey attributes taken together, I perceived 
that I had to deal with a test of affinity too nice 
and dubious to afford a solution of the question of 
origin.® I therefore turned to the other or lingual 
test; and, pursuing this branch of the enquiry, I 
found that, with the Southern aborigines, there 
was not a vestige of connection, whilst to my sur- 
prise I confess, I discovered in the lusty§ Lhdépas 
of Bhiitan the unquestionable origin and stock of 
the far removed, and physically very differently 
characterized, Chépangsl This fin =| demonstra- 
tion of identity of origin, I have, for the reader's 
convenience, selected and set apart as an appendix 
to the vocabulary of the Chépang language ; and I 
apprehend that all persons conversant with ethno- 
logical enquiries will see in the not mere resem- 
blance, but identity, of thirty words of prime use 
and necessity extracted from so limited a field of 
comparison as was available for me to glean from 

a sufficient prcof of the asserted connextion an 

derivation of the Chépaéngs, notwithstanding all 
objections deducible from distance, dissolution of 
intercourse, and physical non-conformity. But ob- 
serve, the last item of difference is, as already inti- 
mated, not essential, but contingent, for both 
Lhépas and Chépangs are of the same, essentially 
Turanian stamp, whilst the deteriorations of vigour 
and of colour in the Chépangs, though striking, are 
no more than natural, nay inevitable, consequences 


* See addendum on Bhitan. 

§ I am now satisfied that the source of my perplexity 
lay in the common Turanian origin of all the tribes 
adverted to, which differ ohtvieally or lingually only 
in degree—physically, according to their earlier or 
later immigration and more or less healthful and tem- 
perate new abodes ; lingually, also, according to their 
more special affinity with the less or with the more 
simple-tongued tribes or sub-families of the North. 
The oldest tribes of Himalaya, as sufficiently proved 
by their relative condition and location, are the broken 
tribes driven to the inclement summits or malarious 
glens of the Himalaya ; and these in general have lan- 
guages of the pronomenalized or complex sub-type, 
so that Miiller is wholly wrong in assuming that Himé- 
Jaya has no lingual traits of Draviria*—wrong also, I 
think, in the importance assigned to these contra- 
distinctive marks of race. In proof see Poole on Egypt. 
language Jour. Royal As. Society, Vol. xx., part 34, 

-p 3138, ef seg: the two dialects of the one tongue 

avea different arrangement of the pronom. adjunct of 
nouns and verbs. It must be, after this, almost need- 
less to add that the relationship of the Chépdngs to 
the Lhdpas is general, not sacl 

* Neither Tamil nor Telugu nor Kannadi_ possesses 
in like perfection this diagnostic pronomenalization of 
noun and of verb (viz., prefixed ‘to noun, and suffixed 
to verb. ) 
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of the miserable condition of dispersion and out- 
lawry to which the Chépangs have been subject for 
ages anterior to all record or tradition. And, again 
with regard to local disseveration, it should be we 
noted, in the first place, that by how much the 
Chépangs are, and have | been, removed from 
Bhiitan, by so much exactly do conformities of lan- 
guage demonstrate identity of ys a because those 
conformities cannot be explained by that necessary 
contact with neighbours to which the Chépéng lan- 
uage owes, of course, such Hindi, Parbattia, and 
éwér terms as the vocabulary exhibits; and, in 
the second place, we must recollect, that though it 
be true that 300 miles of very inaccessible country 
divide the seat of the Chépangs from Bhutan, and 
moreover, that no intercourse therewith has been 
held by the Chépangs for time out of mind, still in 
those days when tribes and nations were, so to speak, 
in their transitional state, it is well known that the 
tides of mankind flowed and ebbed with a force 
and intensity comparable to nothing in recent times, 
and capable of explaining far more extraordi 
phsenomena than the disruption of the Chépéngs, 
and their being hurried away, like one of the erra- 
tic boulders of geologists, far from the seat of the 
bulk of their race and people. Indeed, the geolo- 
gical agents of dislocation in the days of pristine 
physical commotion may throw some light, in the 
way of analogy, upon the ethnological ones during 
the formative eras of soe? and though we have 
no record or tradition of a Lhopa conquest or incur- 
sion extending westward, so far as, or even towards, 
the great valley of Népal, we may reasonably pre- 


sume that some special clan or sept of the Bhiita- 


nese was ejected by an ethnic cataclysm from the 
bosom of that nation and driven westward under 
the ban of its own community alike, and of those 
with which it came in contact in its miserable mi- 
gration,—for misfortune wins not fellowship. 

The lapse of a few generations will probably see 
the total extinction of the Chépangs iad Kustindas, 
and therefore I apprehend that the traces now 
saved from oblivion of these singularly circum- 
stanced and characterized tribes, now for the first 
time named to Europeans, will be deemed very 
precious by all real students of ethnology. Their 
origin, condition and character are, in truth, ethnic 
facts of high value, as proving how tribes may be 
dislocated and deteriorated during the great transi- 
tional eras of society. 


ADDENDUM ON BHUTAN, 


Lhé is the native name for Bhuitén, and Lhdépa 
and Dukpa (written Brikpa) are native names for 
an inhabitant of Bhutan—whereof the former is the 
territorial, the latter, the religious, designation. In 
other words, a Lhopa is one belonging to the coun- 
try of Bhutan, and a Dukpa (rect? Brilpa), a fol- 
lower of that form of Laméism which prevails in 
Bhiitén, and which has become equally iatinetive 
with the local designation for an inhabitant of the 
country, since the people of Bhot or Tibet were 
converted to the new or Gélikpa form of that 
faith. Bhutan is a Sanskrit word, and is correctly 
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Bhutant, or ‘the end of Bhét’ (inclusively), the 
Brahmans, like the natives, deeming the-cisnivean 
region an integral of Tibet, which it is ethno- 
grepnicey) though by no means geographically. 

Klaproth and Ritter been aware that Lhé is 
Bhutan, and Lhopa an inhabitant of Bhutan, we 
should not have had their maps disfigured by a 
variety of imaginary regions placed east of Bhutan 
and termed Lokabadja, etc., a sheer variorum series 
of lingual error, resting on the single local name 
Lh6 and its derivatives of a personal kind, as cor- 
rectly and incorrectly gathered by them. Origi- 
nally, some Bengali rendered Lho by the—to him— 
familiar word Lok (regio); and then, being unaware 
that the Tibetan affix bd vel pd meaus ‘belonging to,’ 
‘inhabitant of,’ he subjoined to the dd his own equi- 
valent of jd (born of), and thus was deduced Kla- 
proth’s furthest error (I omit others short of this 
one) of Lokabadja. To trace an error to its source 
is the best way to prevent its repetition, an aphor- 






ism I add, lest any person should suppose me want- 
ing in respect for the eminent persons whose mis- 


es I have pointed out. 


Klaproth was 


ossibly 


misled by Hastings’ letters to and from Téshulung- 


ba.® 


But he and Ritter are fairly chargeable with 


constant creation of new regions out of mere synon- 


yma! 


splendid maps. 


—- —__-0-——_——_—_—_—_—— 


I could give a dozen of instances from their 


- VOCABULARY OF THE LANGUAGE 


OF THE CHEPANG. 


English. Chepdng. , English. Chepang. 
The world... Husband Palam 
God tNyam Ding Wife Malam 
Man Pursi Father Pa 
Woman Mird [Mother Ma 
Quadruped Sv \Brother Hou 
Bird Mo-w& Sister Hou dhiing 
Insect Pling iGrand-father To 
Fish Gna T  Grand-mother Aie 
Fire Mi T ‘Uncle Pang 
Air Méré6 —| Aunt Mam 
Karth Sa T ‘Child Ché 
Clay, plastic Sélena {Boy Ché 
Water Ti ‘Girl Ché riang 
Light, lux Angha Kinsfolk Laikwo 
The sun Nyam T Strangefolk Séing ~ 
The moon LaméT Day Nyi Gni T 
The stars -Kar T Night Ya 
A mountain RiasT ‘Dawn Wago 
A plain Dani Noon Sydwa 
A river Ghoro ‘Evening Nyamrama 
A ferry Titachapar- To-day Ten 

na? (ford) Yesterday § Yon 
A boat rer To-morrow Syang 
A bridge Ta A week slates 







*See Turner’s Embassy and native account of Bhu- 
tan, in the Transactions of the A.S.B. The affix lhung 
means valley, and Lhasa also, being in a valley, it is 
often called Lhisa-lhungpa or lhumba, that is, Lhasa 
of the Valley. 

+ Nyam is the Sun, which is no doubt worshipped, 
and hence the identity of terms. Nyi in Chinese. 
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' English. Chepéng. English. Chepang. 
A fortnight Békhayatléj\Cord, thin Rhim 
A month Shae Thread Mayo rhim 
A year* & mayo = 
Sums Lhapee mai 
A quail Umbé-wa |Needle Gyap 
A kite or hawkMé6-wat {A bee Tumba 
A fly Yang The human 
Winter Naming body Mha 
The rains Nyamwa |The head Tolong 
Grain Yam The hair Min 
Rice, husked Chaf The face Khén 
», unhusked Yang The forehead Jyél 
Wheat Kan The eye Mik T 
Barleyt Swan The nose Gné Nyé 
Plantain Maisé The mouth Méthong 
Pear Pé-sai The chin Kém-tyo 
_ Tobacco Mingo The ear No T 
Pepper Marich H |The arm Krat 
Red pepper Raksai /Thehand Kutpé 
Garlick Bin The leg Dom 
Oil Saté The foot seers 
A tree Sing-tak T |The belly Tukh 
A leaf Lat Bone Rhus T 
A flower Ro Blood Wi 
A fruit Chai Blood-vessel Sé 
Wood Sying T /|A house . Kyim T 
Fuel Jharo sying|A door Kharok 
Grass bail A stone Bang 
Straw Won A brick Sua ‘ 
Bran Rock temple Ding thani 
A horse Serang An ido Simt& 
An ox Shya Dinner Amjia 
A bull You shy& {A dish Lé 
A cow Mo shyé__|A plate Mila 
A buffalo Misha T |Flesh Mai 
A dog Kui T Bread Lang 
A cat ee Vegetables Kyang 
A monkey Yukh Honey Tum 
A jackal Karja Wax Main P 
A tiger Ja Milk Gniti 
A leopard $Mayojé (|Gheu Gheu H 
A bear Yom Cloth Nai 
A goat Micha Clothes, 
A sheep ‘i be deni Nai 
A hare silecaes Bed clothes Lou 
A hog, pig Piak T (|Uppervest Doura 
An elephant Kisi N Lower vest Stumbaé 
A deer Kasya Shoe Panai P 
A rat Yu Stocking Docha P 
A mouse Mayo y6 |Wool, raw Min 
A manis Chang jting|Cotton, ditto Kapas I 
A fowl Hemp, ditto you 
(gallus) WA Bow Lai 
Its egg Wéa-kin |Arrow Lah T 
A pigeon Bak-wa =|Axeo Warhs 
A crow Kawa Spade, hoe Taik 
A sparrow Yurkunwa ough You sing 
A lark Baji w& j|Loom ie ee 
A partridge Tithara I iKnife Phia ghil 





* The separate twelve months and seven days have 
no names. 
+ Wa is the generic of birds of the fow] kind. 
+ No other grain named, but wheat and rice. 
Fl 
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English. Chépang. English. Chépang. English. Chepang. English. Chepéng. 
Brush, broom Phék Capital Ras Bad .  Pilo To refuse Bainanglo? 
Basket Tokorong |Interest Cho Ugly Pilo ‘ fight Kaichinsa 
Rope, thick Ra Coin Tanka H Handsome Dyingto » kiss Chopchisa 
Beer Han Robbery  Latiléng Young Dyang mai | ,, laugh Nhisa 
Spirits Rakshi P /|Theft Ditto Old Burha H yy Cry Rhidsa 
The senses... Murder Jénsating Clever Chimo »» eat Jhisa 
Touching Dinang Ra Kiuitydlang To stand up Chingsa » drink Tumsa 
Smelling Gnamang |Cultivated Tosleep Yémsa »y talk Nhosa 
Seeing Yorsang field Bla To wake Tyoksa », be silent Ashimangsa 
Hearing Saisung (City or town Bérang To give Buisa T » shit Yésa 
Pen Ré6 syang | Village Dési To take Lisa T yy Piss Chiisa 
Ink Hildang (Horn Rong T To lend Buisa » ascend Jya d 
Sovereign © Rajah H {Ivory Laik To borrow Lisa » descend Pusa 
Subject Parja HA still Kuti péng To buy Yingsa yy cut Stalchisa 
Citizen Bérang moy|Stupid Waiva chal Black Galto » break Tlésa 
Countryman, Honest Waba pina White Phaimto ») Join, uniteChosa 

rustic 6 moy Dishonest Wada pilo Green Phelto », Jump Jyésa 
Soldier Gal moy /|Great Bronto Blue Galto », sit down Musa 
Villager Désing moy|Small Maito, mayo Red Diito , write  Résa 
Priest Jhakri Heavy Lito Yellow Yérpo » Tead Brosa 
Physician Chimé Light, levis .... Sweet Nimto » sing Mansa 
Druggist Osa yilong |Tasting Youngsang* Sour Nimlo , dance Sydksa 
Master Sing chopo |Hunger Ring Straight Dhimto ,, lie down ontimisa 
Servant Mayo Thirst Kidp Crooked Dongto yy get up 

(small) |Disease Rog H Hot Dhato » tell a 
Slave Grang Medicine Osa N Cold Yéstho falsehood Hekaksa 
Cultivator Kamin Fever Aimang Dark or » see Chésa, yorsa 
chara (|Dysentery Bofrlang Light, » sell Yinlangalsa 
Cowherd Géthila H |Small-pox Brom uminous Takto ,, exchange Gyésa 
Carpenter Bing kami |Fear Rai Great Bronto » live Ri 
N Hope Aphro Greater Mhik talto | ,, die te 
Blacksmith Kami N _ (Love Mharlang Greatest §+Mhiak talto | ,, reap Rasa 
Weaver Naik yousa|Hate Ghrim ning Small “Maito » SOW Warsa 
Spinner Rhim Grief,sorrow Manbharang Smaller Cholam » thresh Rhapsa 
rhousa |Joy Yang néng Smallest §Cholam », Winnow Krapsa 
Tailor Rapsa One Ya-zho To stand | Chimsa ,, hear Saisat 
Basket- Two Nhi-zho T To fall © Chénsa » taste Lyémsa 
master Grang kiéni/Three Sam-zho T To walk W hasa » smell Namsa 
aie Pin ripo |Four Phéi-zho To run Kisa », touch Dimsa 
anner Piin lai Five Piuima-zho Toclimb Jyaksat ,, count Théngsa 
Cotton- Rhim Six Krik-zho To question Hotsa ,» measure Kriisa 
dresser rhowan {Seven Chana-zho To answer Dyengnuksa| ,, remember Mhardangsa 
Tron Phalim P Fight Prap-zho To request Bajhinéng?*! ,, forget Mhoiyangsa 
ou Tamba H |Nine Taku-zho N.B.—T postfixed indicates a Tibetan etymon for 
Le Sisa H Ten Gyib-zho the word, H Hindi origin, P Parbattia or Khas, and - 
Gold Liang Half Bakh N Néwar ditto. It was not in my power to do more 
Silver Ripa H [The whole Ydagur than collect vocables. 1 could not ascertain structure: 
Rain Nyong wa |Some, any .... but comparing all the words, I conceive the anomalies 
Frost Chépu Many Jhé of the verbs may be set right by assuming Sd to be the 
Snow Riping {None Déminalo infinitival sign, and dng, varied to chang, yang, and 
Ice Chépu Near Loéké rang, the participial one.—B. H. H. 
Fog Khasi ar tae o— 
Lightnin Maran Slind Mikchaingna F : ; 
taser” Maranh Lame mera List of Chépang Words derived from the Tibetan 
mura Dumb Nosa chil Language, and specially the Bhitanese Dialect of tt. 
A storm Marhu Deaf Nosa mal . . , : 
A road Liam T (Clean Bhangto signe oe = poe 
A path Mayo liam|Dirty Galto Eye we i 
A sede : “Re Sun Nyima Nyim Nyam 
spring Strong Jokto Sk Namkhéh Waiit Narn 

(water) Tishakw6 | Weak Joklo a a Rs | 

rade Yinling |Good Pito * These should be Chvsa and Saisa I apprehend ; and 


so of the rest. AY 

+ If, as | suppose, S be the infinitival sign, there 
must be error, and the rather that all the verbs should 
have one form. A’ng, I think, is the participial sign. 


* Sa 1 think is the infinitive sign, and Ang, the par- 
ticipial ; and one or other should appear uniformly 
here. Query? Sa the sign of nenter verbs. 
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English Tibetan. Lhépa. Chepang. 
Ear cans No Navé 
Mountain Ri Rong Rias 
Star Karma Kam Kar 
Tree Jon-shing Shing Sing-tak 
Wood ee Shing Sing 
Leaf Lé-ma ‘ke Lo 
Salt Tsé Chha Chhé 
Road Lam Lam Liam 
House Khyim Khim Kyim 
Moon Lavo ee mé 
Bone Raspa ee Rhis 
Fire Mé Mi Mi 
Arrow Dah Déh Lah 
Do Khyi Khi Kui 
Buffalo Mahi S Meshi Misha 
Day ere Nyim Nyi 
Earth ee sé Sa 
a ish Ny ya a hae 

) h ag iak 
Horn Ra” Rong Rong 
Two Nyis Nyi Nhi-zho§ 
Three Sum Sum Num-zho 
Give Bih Bin Bui 
Take Lan Ling Li 


—_——9———— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUNG DYNASTY IN 
CONTRAST WITH THAT OF CONFUCIUS. 
By the Rev. J. Epkins, B.A. Peking. 


The Sung bn aa were separated about fif- 
teen hundred years from Confucius. During this 
long period differences might well spring up, which, 
accordingly, we find. 

In reverence for antiquity and the inculcation of 
the five constant virtues, in teaching the principles 
of perpetual and universal morality, and in drawing 
the attention of their countrymen to the ancient 
models of wisdom and virtue, they agreed with 
Confucius. 

In their cosmogony, their philosophy of nature, 
their attitude in regard to the ancient practise of 
divination, and in their explanation of the sove- 
reign power in the world as an abstraction, they 
differed widely from Confucius. 

Four great stages of literary and national deve- 
lopment may be pointed to as intervening between 
the great nee and the age called that of the Sung- 
ju. Each of them embraced the course of three or 
four centuries. ‘Che first is that of Mencius, Siiin- 
k'ing, Meh-ti, and Kih-yuen. Orthodox’ philoso- 
phers, heretic philosophers and a highly popular 

et, indicated the medley of unfixed thought in 
which at that time the pe mind was involved. 
It was a time of struggle for Confucian and ortho- 
dox doctrine, against various speculators in morals 
and politics who wished to advance some one prin- 
ciple to the detriment of others. But Tauist doc- 
trine was growing yearly in strength. 

The second is the Han period. A cloud of criti- 
cal expounders of orthodoxy, fine historians, editors 

§ Zho is an emunerative servile affix, like Thampa 
in the decimal series of Tibetan. [Evidently the Chi- 
nese sho ‘ number,’ used like the Japanese Kara, Ep. } 
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of the classics, astronomers, astrologers, alchemists 
and Tauist philosophers marked this age. Though 
the authority of Confucius was upheld, and the 
classics maintained in profound veneration, the 
tone of speculation was predominantly Tauist. 
The air was rife with legendary lore. Tauist ma- 
gic, the hermit-life, the medicine of immortality 
were fervently believed in, and magicians were 
honoured with popular veneration. The fault of 
the age was its superstition. Its redeeming feature 
was its ardent pee successful efforts for promoting 
the restoration of the ancient books and their use in 
the education of youth. 

The third age was Buddhist. It was that of the 
six dynasties. The riches of the country were la- 
vished on Buddhist structures. In all parts of the 
empire the people adopted this Indian religion. 
Hindoo astronomy and mythology, the knowledge 
of the alphabet and of tones, and the introduction 
of Buddhist metaphysics date from this time. The 
Buddhists became a power in literature, and foun- 
ded a native school of Indian philosophy. 

The fourth age was that of the T’ang dynasty. 
It was a time of luxury and poetry. Han-wen- 
kung and the poets divided the admiration of the 
literati of the time between them. The books 
made in the department of criticism were tonic 
dictionaries bisad on the new Indian spelling; no 
sages appeared, no philosophers of name excepting 
Tlan-wen-kung. Such an age of mental inaction 
and enervating prosperity must be succeeded by a 
period of mental energy. 

Such a period ensued. It was that of the Sung 
ju, the philosophers who now undertook the resto- 
ration of the weakened Confucianism, which, while 
retaining its position, had lost its influence over 
men’s minds. When they appeared on the scene, 
it had become impossible to retain the system of 
the ancient sages in its pure and simple form. The 
religion, the politics, the customs, and superstitions 
of the people had all changed. But much might, 
thought they, be done, and the review of their ef- 
forts and achievements is a most curious section in 
the history of humanity and fraught with salutary 
warning. They proceeded under the combined 
influence of Buddhism and Tauism, to extend 
and reconstruct the ancient system of cosmogony. 

As we read the Yi-king, the very essence of an- 
cient thought and the combined work of the most 
vencrated sages, we fail to recognize a distinct cos- 
mogony. Confucius speaks of the Great Extreme 
as the commencement “of changes. It produced 
the two figures. These produced the four images, 
and these again the eight divining symbols.” This 
statement looks ambiguous and uncertain in its 
meaning. The cight symbols are eight arrangements 
of strokes. We think then of primary arithmetic. 
Is there much in it besides twice one is two, twice 
two is four, twice four is eizht? Confucius, betore 
and after this passage, is talking of divination. He 
continues to say: “The eight symbols determine 
food and ill fortune, and these lead to great deeds. 

here are no imitable images greater than heaven 
and earth. There are no changes greater than the 
four seasons, There are no suspended images 
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brighter than the sun and moon. In preparing things 
for use there is none greater than the sage. In de- 
termining good and ill luck there is nothing greater 
than the divining straws and the tortoise.” 

Evidently the chief thought of Confucius is es 
divination which was the imitation of natural phe- 
nomena succeeding each other in a certain order. 
If we understand the eight divining symbols to be 
eight departments of nature, as heaven, earth, fire, 
water, &c., then we may construct a cosmogony 
out of the formula above cited. But the aim of 
the writer was rather to describe the world as the 
object of the wise man’s enquiries, and to point vut 
that he must imitate the laws of phenomenal] chan 
which he observes in heaven and earth, and that he 
may attain the most valuable results by divination. 
While the sage looks at his straws one becomes 
two, two become four, and four become eight as 
the effect of certain transformations. One of the 
kwa, or Selec sets of lines, is made up of three 
or six. Take the former. We find there, say the 
Chinese, heaven, earth, and man in miniature. So, 
say I, we may find there anything we like. When 
the cosmogonical idea enters, then it is indirectly, 
and it was not the primary sense. In the Shu-king 
there is a passage which speaks of the Hwang ki, 
the aang extreme of perfection. The sense 
in which ki was here used was of course moral. 
In Chwang-tsi we meet with the words “ To be 
earlier than the great extreme and yet not to be 
high.” The commentator says that the phrase 
“‘yreat extreme” here means “ heaven, earth, and 
man, included but not yet separated.” Hwai-nan 
tsi, a Tauist of the Han, says, “To lead out his 
class to.a position higher than the great extreme.” 
Here is the budding of that cosmogony which fruc- 
tified in the Sung philosophers. The Tauists did 
what the early Confucianists failed todo. They com- 

enced a cosmogony. We find it still more deve- 
loped in the T’san-t' ung K‘i, a work written by the 
noted Wei-pe-yang, of the Han. Here appears the 
first map of the Chinese coamogony, and it wants 
the “Great Extreme.” Bent into three concentric cir- 
cles are seen the Li kwa, representing fire, and the 
K’an kwa, representing water. In the Li kwa, the 
middle is black, the sides are white. In the K’an 
kwa the middle is white and the sides are black. 
They rudely picture a fire giving out flames, and a 
shining river flowing between two banks. Below 
this are five small circles, representing the five ele- 
ments, wood and fire on the left, metal and water 
on the rizht. 

This diagram was put to a fertile use by the 
Sung ju. They ee i to it a hollow circle, to re- 
present the Great Extreme above, and two hollow 
circles to represent heaven and earth below. A fter- 
wards Chu-fu-tsi made a change. He thought he 
would improve the diagram by throwing out the 
elements and introducing in their place the great 
and little Yin, and the great and little Yang. He 
changed heaven and earth, “the two figures,” into 
Yin and Yang. . 

The Suny philosophers, while they extended the 
cosinogony by adding the map of the Great Ex- 
tre.ne, added also all the maps printed in the ordi- 
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nary editions of the Yi-king. These maps are not 
found in any text, nor as B este matter are they 
earlier than the Sung. The Buddhists brought the 
notion of pictorial illustrations with them from In- 
dia. Before their time the Chinese made very li- 
mited use of illustrated diagrams. Probably the 
Buddhists took the notion from the Greeks, subse- 
quently to the age of Alexander, when Greeks 
were in juxtaposition with Hindoos and other Bud- 
dhist peoples in Bukharia,Cabul, Affghanistan, and 
the Panjab. 

There were, however, sketches of star groups to 
the Sing-king, the star classic, (by Kan and Shi) of 
the Han dynasty, and the strokes of the eight and 
sixty-four Kwa in the Yi-kinz, T’san-t’ung K’i and 
other works,the arithmetical combinations called Ho- 
t'u and Lo-shu were also probably represented by 
dots or stars. Geometrical diagrams were not- 
known. Thongh Cheu kung was aware of the pro- 

erty of the right angled triangle arithmetically, 
t.¢., that the squares of three and four ure together 
equal to the square of five, he never thought of ex- 
pressing it by a diagram. It needed the Greek ge- 
nius to initiate the conceptions of geometry. 

The later Chinese writers were unconsciously 
influenced much more by Buddhism, a product of 
the Indo-European mind, than they ever acknow- 
ledged; and they would, under the impressions 
made on them, imitate the greater effort of the 
imagination which they there encountered. Thus 
they tried to complete the thought of the old sages 
of China, to fill up their outline, and to fetm into 
distinctness the shadowy shapes of more ancient 
ideas. The round line to represent the Tai ki, the 
circle half white and half black with the curve dia- 
meter which marks light and darkness, or Yin and 
Yang, are new, and the old notion of the four sea- 
sons, which was popular in the Han dynasty as ex- 

laining the four “scang” or images, was given up 
or the great ye and the little yim and the great 
yang and little yang, phrases new to the Confucian 
doctrine. Wecannot wonder that they gave up 
the four seasons, for how could the eight kwa come 
out of the seasons ? Others said that the four stang 
or images were the animals that pass through me- 
tamorphoses, such as the tortoise, the dragon, and 
the dragon horse that bore on his back the arith- 
metical scheme offered to Yu the Great. But why 
They were unknown to 
Confucitis. They extended the cosmogony without 
introducing the idea of a Personal Creator. This 
was due to the influence of Buddhism, and the 
fact that the ancient books had not the doctrine. 
The peculiar form of their cosmogony was due to 
Buddhist influence, which inculcates faith in a crea- 
ting and destroying Fate, blindly impartial, entirely 
impersonal, and incessantly efficient. If Buddhism 
bad been truly a religion adapted to draw man 
back to God, his Sovereign and Judge, the true 
doctrine of creation would have been taught in the 
Indian Shastras, and the Chinese writers of the 
Sung dynasty would have adopted the idea. But 
the perversity of Hindoo philosophy was better 

leased with irresistible Fate as a substitute for the 

ivine Ruler. 
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In taking example from the Buddhists in this 
particular, the Sung philosophers were the more 
willing, inasmuch as the teachers of Tauism had 
preferred the doctrine of spontaneous growth, to re- 
present the origin of the world. The tendency of 
their speculations was to shut out God from the 
world, so far as his being in any sense an active 
Creator. 

This remark brings me, by a natnral transition, 
to speak of the difference between Confucius and 
the Sung philosophers in regard to their philosophy 
of nature. In ancient China, the notion of five 
elements was already in existence, but it was not 
till the Tauists of the Han developed the doctrine 
that it assumed its modern form. It was remark- 
able that, after so great an interval, no gleam of a 
true science of nature should have entered into the 
intellects of the Sung philosophers. They were too 
much devoted to antiquity and too lacking in indo- 
pendence to shake off the yoke of a materialistic 
nomenclature, 

The minds of Confucius and Mencius were 
warmed by moral considerations. Political and so- 
cial questions were to them deeply interesting. 
They accepted the divination of the Book of Changes 
because Wen-wang and Cheu-kung were the sa- 
viours of the State and the advocates of benevo- 
lence and integrity. If divination by straws had 
been introduced, subsequently to the epoch of those 

es, by men not taking the rank of sages, the mo- 

instinct both of Confucius and Mencius would 
have absolutely refused all countenance to it. 

Like credit cannot be claimed for the Sung philo- 
sophers. Wei-pe-yang and others from whom they 
drew ideas, were not the representatives of a system 
which made morality its contre, but of alchemy and 
a doctrine of self-cultivation which inculcated phy- 
sical aids instead of the simple teaching of genuine 
morality. 

The extension of a physical philosophy weakens 
moral and religious sentiment. The alchemy and 
astrolory of the Han made the Chinese nation less 
disposed to religious reverence. The occupation of 
the mind with materialistic ideas and aims obscures 
the spiritual vision and appetite. It was in this 
way, to no small extent, that the Chinese nation 
was prepared to receive Buddhism, partly from re- 
ligious indifference and in part also from a desire 
for fervency in ritual and the acquisition of new 
boas objects on which to fix the sonl’s gaze. A 
thousand years more and Buddhism had had its 
trial, and been found wanting. What, then, should 
have been the course to be steadfastly pursued b 
the Confucianists of the Sung period? Undoubt- 
edly, if they desired to follow the example of the 
sage, they should have de tooth and nail the 
Tauists and Buddhists. oth these religions are 
defective in the moral element, and that is the very 
soul of the Confucian system. They would have 
then done for the superstitions and heresies of their 
time what.Confucius and Mencius did tifteen cen- 
turies before. When I.uther, in Europe, made a 
stand for pure doctrine and against asceticism, he 
did what might to some small extent have been 
done by the Sung philosophers. Instead of this, 
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they bowed their heads to superstition, allowed 
idolatry to increase in the land of Confucius, and 
raised no voice against it. 

The most melancholy example of decay in moral 
and religious instinct is in the denial of a sovereign 
moral ruler in the Universe, and the identification 
of God with reason and with primeval vapour. 
This is practically done by Chu-fu-tsi, and he is on 
this account sharply condemned by writers of the 
Pe dynasty. The ancient Chinese understood 

T°en either the personal Ruler of the world or 
the physical firmament. Chu-fu-tsi said 7"ten is 
nothing but 2, ‘reason,” and elsewhere he identifies 
4 with k’ ‘vapour.’ Such was the unhappy result 
of the spread of the Tauist physical system and the 
Buddhist atheism in China. 

The last thing I shall mention is the different at- 
titude of Confucius and the Sung philosophers in 
a 2h to divination. 

Vhen Confucius lived, the ancient oe was 
still in existence, and, if we are to believe the Kta- 
ys he practised it himself. Ifowever this may be, 

e praised it to the skies in the Yi-king. Nothing 
was to be compared with the straws and the tor- 
toise for solving difliculties in politics and for un- 
ravelling the enigmas of nature. Ile believed in 
divination because of its antiquity and the great 
names connected with it. The whole of it was 
swept away about the time of Tsin-shi-hwang, not 
by that Mmperor himself, for he highly venerated 
it, but from want of faith on the part of the people. 
It is said that the reason was that the books were 
lost which taught the rules. If so, it was not by 
Want of faith is the 
more likely reason. The Sung philosophers certain- 
ly did not believe in the benefits attending the use 
of the straws and tortoise in divining, or they would 
have recommended to the reigning Emperor, the 
old divination to be restored. The Sung writers do 
not in so many words deny the efficacy of divina- 
tion. Their object is plain. They wish to veil the 
weaknesses of the ancient sages. It is necessary 
to do this in order to maintain the reverence ac- 
corded to the sages. They would not like to ac- 
knowledge the superstition of these much admired 
men. But if driven closely in arzument, the mod- 
ern Confucianist admits the uselessness of divina- 
tion, and that he himself is without faith in it. 

If we are to believe the modern literati, the faults 
of the Sung-ju are numberless. I have chosen a 
few of their novelties and heresies for the considera- 
tion of the proposer of the query. . 


—_— —)— ——- —— 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CHINESE BOOKS. 


By W. F. Mayers, Esq., 
Chinese Secretary, H.M. Legation, Peking. 


Continued from page 23. 
3. Works of Travel. 

The genius of Chinese literature has shewn it-elf 
remarkably unfavourable to the production of works 
relating to travel, at -home no less than abroad, the 
task of elucidating local features having been con- 
sidered, apparently, within the province rather of 
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the statistical than of the descriptive writer. It is, 
indeed, but too true that the ponderous bulk of 
Chinese records and disquisitions is relieved by the 
smallest appreciable infusion of a lighter style, and 
that individual thought and fancy are dixcouraged+ 
in favour of a perpetual repetition of ancient autho- 
we The virtues of the stay-at-home were extol- 
led by Confucius; and all ensuing ages have rati- 
fied the sage’s decree without a thought of protest. 
How different are the views entertained iy the 
Chinese and ourselves on the subject of travel as a 
means of improving the mind, is exemplitied even 
in the national proverbs. Where we declare: 
“Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits,” 
the Chinaman murmurs among his piles of worm- 
eaten commentaries: “ The scholar without leavin 
his door, may master all earthly knowledge.” An 
thus, while the European, besides mastering all 
earthly knowledge, finds time to make jaunts to 
Spitzbergen and Central Africa, to ride as a dervish 
to Samarcand or paddle himself across the solitary 
lakes of Scandinavia, the Chinaman still sits amid 
his unchanging books, deriving a moral lesson from 
the important record that “Confucius never ate 
without ginger,” or at best perusing the works of 
some historian, who was but the compiler of arid 
annals, or of some poet, or a mere thesaurus of accu- 
mulated quotations. Iiven among such notes of 
travel as have been deemed worthy of publication, 
the principal beauties discerned by a Chinese critic 
consist in perpetual references to antiquity, as & 
species of sanction to the otherwise unworthy re- 
cord of every-day life. The only work I have met 
with that describes a journey in what may be called 
a pleasing style, without excess of pedantry, is the 
Nan Yew Ki eZ] UE at or “Notes of a Ramble 
in the South,” by Sun Wénting, a distinguished 
statesman of the last century. This work (in the 
copy before me) is contained in a single volume of 
large octavo size, and is the result of a journey 
undertaken by the author, as he states in his intro- 
duction, in the spring of 1721, on his retirement 
from office in consequence of his mother’s death. 
With a companion who had failed at the triennial 
examinations, he left Peking “in the midst of a 
blinding dust storm, which rendered the sun white 
and the heavens black,” and pursued a leisurely 
course through Shantung, where he visited the 
tomb of Confucius and ascended the summit of the 
Tai-shan, across the Hwang-ho and the Yang-tsz, 
past Soo-chow and Ifang-chow, thence turning-~west- 
wards into Kiangsi, and finally traversing Hunan 
to reach Wu-ch/ang-fu and Hankow. Although 
almost entirely divested of personal details, the au- 
thor’s observations upon the various celebrated spots 
he successively visits, his spirited attacks, at every 
opportunity. upon the superstitions of the Buddhist 
faith, and above all, his vivid descriptions of natural 
scenery, to which, indeed, the pictorial wealth of 
the written languaye is eminently adapted, combine 
to invest the work with exceptional interest. As 
a specimen of Chinese style, ihe ascent of the Tai 
mountain, in the account of which the vast array 
of descriptive epithets at the command of our ac- 
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complished writer is wielded without a trace of 
affectation or obscurity may be called one of the most 
pleasing passages in Chinese literature. 

Another and more recent work is the Shu Yew Jth 
ki, “Diary of a Trip in Sz’-ch’wan,” by Hwang K’in- 
yeh, an official who proceeded to that province in 

826, and has published his daily notes of the jour- 
ney. To judge from the vast number of laudatory 
dissertations (between seventy and eighty, consti- 
tuting a far larger bulk than the diary itself) the 
author and his friends must have held this produc- 
tion in very high esteem; but it appears to be a 
mere imitation of one of the earliest of this class 
of works, the Ju Shu Ki N is st“ Journey 
to Sz’-ch’wan,” by [oe UF. a functionary of the 
Sung dynasty. This latter work, produced towards 
the end of the twelfth ¢entury, is still in high re- 
pute as a repertory of erudite notices of the various 
ees visited by the author during his journey from 

han-yin in Che-kiang to Kwei-chow in Sz’-ch’wan, 
and as affording some few glimpses of the mode of 
living and state of China at that remote period it 
is not without a special interest for European 
readers. The Ju Shu Ai has a place in the Impe- 
rial Catalogue published by order of K’ien-lung 
during the last century, which distinction it shares 
with only six other works of travel, of which three 
are the productions of the present dynasty and are 
descriptions of the Imperial progresses undertaken 
by the Emperor K’ang-hi at various periods. 


4. Chinese Biographical Dictionaries. 


The department of Chinese literature which falls 
under the head of -F- mh or Belles Lettres contains 


(in one of its subdivisions called Lut Shu or Cyclo- 
pediac Writings) a vast number of works devoted 
to biographical and genealogical records. No nation 
has more thoroughly appreciated than the Chinese 
the principle that “ biography is the handmaid of 
history,” and certainly none possesses records of 
its ancient worthies so full and on the whole so 
trustworthy as those of China, which afford informa- 
tion respecting every individual of note during an 
uninterrupted series of fully two thousand years. 
The first historiographers of every country have 
busied themselves principally with recording the 
salient features in the lives of individuals, in con- 
nection with whom, alone, national occurrences 
were deemed important, and in this respect the 
fathers of Chinese history did not differ from the 
annalists of Rome, Greece, and medieval Europe. 
In the second century before our era, Sz-ma T’an 
originated the systematic form of historic biography, 
and with the beginning of the Han dynasty the 
cognate subject of genealogy was eagerly studied 
as a means of elucidating the early chronicles. The 
first work, however, which was devoted to actual 
biography, as a record for individual reference 
merely, dates from the middle of the sixth century, 


and was compiled by the Emperor Yiian Ti 7G 
ap of the Liang dynasty. This work, entitled 
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2 BAR hes been handed down 


to the present day through the medium of the vast 
Thesaurus of Chinese literature printed by the 
Emperor Yung Lo in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It is specified in the catalogue of K’ien 
Lung as the original of works of this class. After 
this early effort, biography was vastly improved as 
a systematic work by Lin Pao #¥ a writer of 


the T’ang dynasty, who about a.p. 810 produced 
the Yuan Ho Sing Tswan, which is still referred to 
as a standard work and in which the system of 
honetic classification as a means of indexing was 
rat employed. The literary activity of the Sung 
dynasty found abundant employment in the exten- 
sion of the ancient iowraplical records, and the 
rogress made in this respect may be estimated 
rom the fact that the catalogue of one of the cele- 
brated private libraries of that period (twelfth cen- 
tury) comprises the titles of no less than thirty- 
four biographical dictionaries. Without uselessly 
occupyiny space by a mero recapitulation of succes- 
sive works, the dictionaries at present most easily 
accessible will now be’ briefly noticed. Of those 
published during the Ming dynasty the two most 


important ure the continuation by Yui Yin $e 


of Yiian Ti’s early work, under the samo title as 
already given above, and the still later Shang Yu Lu 


by Liao Pin-yii Ex 
published a.p. 1617. This work was originally 
published in twenty-two volumes, comprising thirty 


sections (A) in which some thousands of bio- 


Saar notices are given under 380 surnames. 
he difficulty of indexing owing to the absence of 
an alphabetic system (which renders all Chinese 
works of reference unwieldy) is met as far as possi- 
ble in this as in preceding dictionaries by arranging 
the surnames in rhyme-classes according to the sys- 
tem of finals originally arranged by Chow Té-ts’ing 
in the thirteenth century, which, though it has 
ceased for hundreds of years to represent the exist- 
ing pronunciation, nevertheless approximates to it 
with sufficient closencss for indexing purposes. Thus 
in the first section, commencing with the index- 


character Tung i the surnames ay wk Ai 


etc., are given. Under Kiang YL. the characters 


now respectively pronounced Shwang, T’ang, and 
Fung are given, whilst under the index-character 


Chow pa the characters al He K etc., the 


present pronunciation of which is Liu, Niu, Yiu, 
are classed, these characters have long ceased (save 
in Cantonese and perhaps other Southern dialects) 
to rhyime with Chow. Classed in this manner ac- 
cording to the handiest method at the disposal of 
a Chinese author, the individual surnames are found 
arranged in chronological order, under successive 
dynasties, so that, to take the surname Fung for 
instance, the first notice is that of Fung Kien-tsz, 
who flourished about h.c. 600, and whose name is 
followed by eighteen others bearing the same sur- 
name, ending with Fung Ta-liang of the Sung 
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dynasty. The notices of each individual through- 
out the work are concise, seldom extending to more 
than half a page in length, but in most cases give 
a sufficiently clear summary of the principal facts 
needed. The vreat detect in this as in other works 
of the kind is the utter absence of minuteness in 
dates. An individual is mentioned as “of the Sung 
dynasty,” and it is seemingly thought that no. 
greater preciseness is needed. In very few cases is 
the year of birth or death supplied. A crotchet 
on the part of the author also impairs the usefulncss 
of the work. He states in his preface that, desiring 
his book to be an encourarement to the love of 
letters and of virtue he has included the names of 
but very few bad persons in his dictionary. This 
is carrying the principles of Bowdler to an incon- 
venient length; but with all its defects I am not 
aware that a more compendious and manageable 
dictionary of the kind exists. The work is an ex- 
pensive one, as no reprint has been made for many 
years, and an edition of twenty volumes, large sa 
per, cannot be bought at innch less than $20. Tho 
edition in my possession is in ten. volumes, good 
paper and type, and cost about one-half the above 
sum. 

The great work of this kind, however, is the 
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graphical Dictionary of Noted Worthies and Dis- 
tinguished Females in all Ages,” in 110 volumes 


8vo., published in 1793 by Fr ev, !, which 
P Yo ild “eA ’ 


. arranged on the same principle with the work des- 


cribed above, does not require a moro detailed notice. 
The amount of its contents is of course vastly more 
considerable. This work is no longer easily obtained, 
and costs from $20 to ee 

Among the minor biographical compilations a 
little work in eight thin volumes, published in a.p. 


1725 under the title it KK SS ye remains to 


be briefly noticed. It deals more fully with the 
genealory of each surname than the Shang Yu Lu, 
and brings the record down, besides, to the close of 
the Ming dynasty; but the principal feature in the 
work is its eccentric method of arrangement. The 
surnames, in lieu of being arranged in classes of 
corresponding finals are 20 collocated as to form 
rhyming verses of four characters each, in which 
some faint attempt is made to preserve a coherent 
meaning. This is exemplified in the following eight 
characters, each of which is a separate surname, so 


arranged as to form an intelligible distich: F&] ZL 


+} Bs EF {ih Aq ea This literary trifling 


is obviously quife useless as a means of indexing 
for reference, unless the whole string of characters 
be learnt by rote; but it is outdone by the arrange- 
ment in the body of the work, where the names 
under each character are arranged under headings 
printed in bold type, each setting forth in a pom- 
pous sentence the virtues ascribed by the compiler 
to the individuals whose biographies follow. In the 
vey probable case that the inquirer is unacquainted 
with or unable to identify the special characteristics 
of the individual, he is left to search through the 
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chaos of names until he lights by chance upon the 
one he is seeking. This specimen of Chinese eru- 
dition and pedantry is easily obtainable, and costs 
but a few mace. 
With the foregoing orgs aay classed a very notice- 
pp 


able work, entitled fi Em “Lives of 
Distinguished Men of Former Times,” by Chu 


Wen-twan AE AC lig published in three vol- 
umes, a perfect edition de luxe, in 1797, by Sung 


Kiun yA one of the leading Ministers of 


that epoch. ‘This work gives detailed biographies 
of the most celebrated statesmen and scholars of 
the Han and succeeding dynasties down to the close 
of the Yiian (or from B.c. 200 to a.p. 1350), and 
holds a high place in the estimation of Chinese 
readers. (Notes and Queries on China and Japan). 
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NOTES ON MUNNIPUR.* 


The State of Munniptir lies within lat, 24° 30’ 
and 25° GO’ north and long. 93° 13’ and 94° 50’ east. 
{t is separated from Assam on the north by the 
ngainee country and hills, on the south the bound- 
ary 1s undefined, and abuts on the country of the 
Loosai Kookies, on the west the British province of 
Cachar, on the east by the Kubbo valley and Upper 
Burmah. Its area is some 8,000 square miles, the 
valley proper being about 650 square miles, 

A road was made about twenty-six years ago b 
the British Government on the Cachar side to facili- 
tate communication. The distance between Silchar 
and the capital of Munniptir is about 103 miles. 
There were formerly two routes thither, one, the 
Kala Naga route, the other, the Aquee route. The 
latter is the most northern, and it runs over high 
land 5,800 feet above the sea-level, the highest 

oint on the Kala Naga route being 4,900 feet. 
he Government road runs due east, and crosses a 
ferry on the Barak river about five miles from Sil- 
char. Luckiptir is a large village and bazaar on the 
right bank of the Barak, fourteen miles from Sil- 
char. Here much business is done with the hill- 
people, and an agent of the Munniptir Raja gives 
passes to travellers about to enter his eddni bi 
country. At this place a good view is obtained of 
the Owhynanglong range, called in Bengali the 
Kala Naga. The road then enters the Hoorung hills, 
about 800 {cet in height. On the further side of 
these is a tract of land cleared for tea-plantations, 
on which are two flourishing gardens reaching to 
the Jeeree river, the boundary between Cachar 
Munniptir. The river, which is forty yards wide, 
is shallow and often fordable. On the Munnipiur 
side a dense forest of valuable timber, india-rubber 
trees, etc., cover the country for miles, and wild 
elephants are taken there in the season. The road 
to Godan Ghat, five miles across the frontier, is very 
bad, being cut up by ravines and water-courses. 

The ascent of the Mookroo hills now commences. 


*The substance of these notes is taken from the 
Annual Report of the Munnipore Political Agency 
(1868-69). By Dr. R. Brown, Political Agent. 
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Their summit reaches 1500 feet. In the thick jun- 
gle is found some fine timber, especially the Nagee- 
sur. Descending we reach the Mookroo river, a 
clear stream running south, forty-tive yards wide 
and abounding in Mahseer fish. The riveris usual- 
ly fordable, only knee-deep, but when swollen a 
bamboo raft is used, being attached to strong canes 
stretched across the river, and along this the pas- 
sengers pull the raft. 

After fording the Mookroo we ascend the Kala- 
naga, which, near the top is cleared for cultivation, 
and villages of Nagas of the Kowpoee tribe are met 
with on the slopes, but the country is generally 
uninhabited. A stockade with fifty or more men 
bars the road at the top of the Kala Naga to serve 
asa check upon raiders from Cachar. The road 
now descends to the Barak river, which is sixty 
yards wide, and is usually fordable thigh deep, but 
when the water is high, a swing bridge is used. 

The most important material in the construction 
of this kind of bridge is cane; it is to this material 
that its strength is owing. The cane composing the 
basis, as it were, of the bridge is securely fastened 
to trees and sunken beams on either bank, well 
raised above the level of the river below. Guys 
of cane are also used to give steadiness to the erec- 
tion. The flowing of the bridge is chiefly bamboo 
running lengthways: cross-pieces of wood are used, 
but sparingly, however, as the bridge must be kept 
light. The sides are of bamboo and cane; above 
are cross-pieces of wood or bamboo at intervals to 
keep the sides from collapsing. The breadth is so 
arranged that both sides can be grasped by the 
hands while crossing. The general appearance of a 
bridge of this description at a little distance is that 
of a long net-looking structure. 

Crossing a bridge of this kind is by no means a 
pleasant trip, for the first time at least, and requires 
steadiness and a determination to go on at all haz- 
ards; the hands should always steadily grasp the 
sides before the feet (which must be unshod) are 
moved. The dip of the bridge is very considerable 
in the centre, and it is here that the swinging mo- 
tion is most felt. After a few trips across a bridge 
of this kind one gets pretty expert and confident. 
I have seen a Naga run across the Barak bridge at 
a fair pace without ever attempting to touch the 
sides with his hands. The large quantity and 
size of the canes required, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing them, makes it probably that some other 
plan will have to be adopted in a few years, espe- 
cially as such bridges cannot be depended on for 
more than one season. 

The forest jungle on the Barak river is very dense. 
The hill below the ford is very steep and covered 
with thick woods. Fish is plentiful in the Barak 
as well as in the Mookroo. 

On the top of the hill, to the east of the Barak, 
is the village of Koombeerong, where the Munni- 
puries made a stand against the Looshais, and after 
a fight of some hours drove them off. The road 
here rises 2,700 feet above the sea-level. 

The village of Noongba, midway between Cachar 
and Munnipur, is now passed. The hills here are 
more free from wood, and villages and fields are 
seen. At the foot of the hill, on which Noongha 
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stands, runs the Lengba river, which is easily ford- 
able. Thence the road runs over a range 3,000 feet 
high, and after passing this we arrive at the Eerung 
river, which abounds in fish, the mahseer, or Hima- 
layan salmon, of enormous size being seen from the 
bridge. 

The road again ascends to 2,600 feet, and con- 
tinues at a high level until the Kowpoom valley is 
reached. This valley is a few = ba miles of ara- 
ble land with a few swamps. Here is a stockade 
garrisoned with fifty men, to prevent the raids of 
the Looshais. The road through the valley is badl 
supplied with bridges over the little streams whic 
cross it. 

The way again rises to the Naga village of Lang- 
laar, 3,800 feet above the sea. At the foot of this 
ridge runs the Limeetak river, a rapid stream 
twenty-five yards broad, and which has to be crossed 
by a-swing bridge when the river is swollen. 

The last range is the Limatol, which from the 
height of 4,900 feet overlooks the Munnipur valley. 
Near the top, huge blocks of stone have been laid 
to form rude steps, but only for a short distance. 
From the foot of the range the road is nearly level 
to the capital. 

The number of marches from Cachar to Munni- 

ur is from five to eight. Taking the latter, the 
distances are a8 follows :— 


Miles. 
1, Cachar to Luckipore .. 14 
2. Luckipore to Godam Ghat 14 
8. Godam Ghat to Barak river .. 16 
4, Barak river to Lengba river 14 
5. Lengba river to Kowpoom Thannah 12 
6. Kowpoom Thannah to Limeetak river .. 10 
7. Limeetak river to Bishenpore (M. valley) .. 11 
8. Bishenpore to Capital .. a és 12 


Total number of miles . 103 


There is no accommodation for travellers on the 
route; it is necessary therefore to trust in the aid 
of coolies and villagers. 

This road was made some twenty-six years ago 
to facilitate the passage of troops into Burma when 
necessary. Its repairs have been partly made b 
the Rajah of Munnipur and partly by the Britis 
Government. But they have not been carried out 
properly for some years, owing chiefly to a want of 
the requisite tools. If this road were in good repair 
then would be a fair chance of trade between Upper 
Burma, Munnipur, and Cachar. ‘The swing bridges 
are very unsatisfactory, and the political agent re- 
commends light suspension bridges of single span, 
as piers in the beds of the rivers would be liable to 
damage in the floods. 

To the traveller between Cachar and Munnipore 
the first view of the valley of Munnipore is obtained 
from the eastern aS of the Limatol range of hills, 
nearly 2,500 feet above the plain below. It is 
striking and peculiar; immediately on crossing the 
ridge the tree jungle disappears, and the eastern 
slope of the hill range is bare and covered with 
grass: scarcely a tree is to be seen save in the 
ravines which occur at intervals along the range. 
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Looking down on the valley, the object which 
first prominently presents itself 1s the Logtak Lake, 
lying in front and to the right, with the low bare 
hills which skirt it reflected on its surface. In the 
cold weather, when all vegetation is comparatively 
dried up, the general aspect of the valley from 
above is not inviting—it looks barren and bleak. 
This irregular sheet of water is of considerable size, 
but is yearly growing less'and less. The general 
opinion of observers as to the furmation of the 

unnipore valley is, that in former ages it was 
chiefly a large lake, which has gradually contracted 
in size, until what remains of it is seen in the Log- 
tak. The general shape of the valley is that of an 
irregular oval ; its length is about thirty-six miles, 
and greatest breadth about twenty. 

The scenery in the valley is very uninteresting 
and monotonous; rice-fields, swamps, small muddy 
rivers, bamboo clumps, small barren hills, common- 
looking villages—these are the principal features 
met with: the presence of the varying outline of 
the hills, however, relieves all this, and redeems 
what would otherwise be tame and uninteresting. 

During the course of this account frequent men- 
tion has been made of the capital; the name has 
been used simply in lieu of a better: by the capital 
is meant that part of the valley in which the Raja 
resides, and where the largest collection of houses 
and people are to be found. The natives name it 
Eempal. This village,—for it is nothing more— 
covers a large extent of ae and contains a 
population estimated at 84,000. The houses are of 
the usual Munniporie construction, wood and bam- 
boo; some of them, however, especially within the 
enclosure where the Raja resides, are of large size 
and height. Of brick buildings there are very few, 
and comprise the Raja’s powder magazine, a gate- 
way, & curious pair of symmetrical buildings form- 
ing part of the sides of the road leading throu 
the centre of the Raja’s enclosure, and of the a 
ject of which no account can be given, and a few 
HTindoo muts scattered here and there throughout 
the capital. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘ PRACTICAL LESSONS IN JAPANESE. 
Continued from page 39. 


Lesson III. 


[Before proceeding we will note one or two im- 
provements (suggested by a Japanese friend) of 
some sentences, which appeared in No. 26. They 
are arranged under the numbers on page 39. 


14, Kono hon wo yomu koto wa yasii gozarimas. 

15. Konnichi kono shomots wo sukoshi yomu 
naraba, mionichi anata ni nagai tegami wo okuri- 
magsho. 

13. Mainichi tokoro dokoro kono shimbunshi wo 
yomimas. 

18. Shomots wo yomeba hayaln agarimash 6. 

21. Yomu koto wa dekimasuru ga, oboyeru koto 
wa mudzukashi gozaimas. 

22. Mionichi samu kereba anata no uchi ye aga- 
rimasen. : 
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23. Oide nasareba yoroshii gozaimas ga, moshi 
oide nasarandemo doyo de gozaimas. 

25. Sono midzu wo nomanak-kata naraba, wata- 
kushi no inu wo koroshimashita de gozaimasho. _ 

23. Ano hito no tegami wa ichimai no shiroi kami 
ni kaite gozaimas. 

In which of these books is it ? 

Kono hon no uchi no dore ni arimaska? 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE. 

In 14 yasi or yasuu is put for yasut de. 

In 15 konnicht does not require the aftix nz, ‘in, 
at, on.’ Yomu naraba instead of yomeha points to 
a Japanese idiom. The literal meaning is: ‘If there 
be a little reading this book to-day.— Nagaz is the 
colloquial form, and nagaki the book style. 

In 16 the “time when” and ‘place where” comes 
first, as is usual. 

In 18 agari é ‘to go up, ‘to advance,’ isa very 
frequent word in polite conversation, here it is bet- 
ter than manabimashd. Agarimasho ‘I shall advance 
or provress.’ 

n21 kiokw suru koto (the committing to memory) 
is Chinese style, and would not readily be understood 
by common people ; oloyeru koto is better. 

In 22 agarimasen is used tor kite gozartmasen, 
It is more polite, and more idiomatic. 

The rendering of 23 above will be ‘If you please 
to come it is good indeed, if you should not como 
it is the same thing’ (d6 0). 

The following is a specimen of the parts of the 
verb derived from the root :— 

I=) Mi (root ‘ see’), miru, mimasu (pres.), mita, 
mimashita (past), miyo, mimasho (fid.), miyd, o 
Minasai (imperative). F kiki (root ‘ hear’), 
kiku, kikimasu (pres.), ki-ita, kikimashita (past) 
kiko, kikimasho (fut.), kike, o kikinasai (?mperative) 

We have only space enough in the present 
number to give a sample of Japanese on Mr. 
Prenderzast’s Mastery system, which has been ¢&0 
successfully adopted by some pnblic schools.* We 
will put the following sentence into Japanese :— 


27. Watakushi wa anata no go-kerei wo hi- 
kakuya made okuritd gozarimas, saku- 
ya hikaku sen nite America kara to 
chakku sh’ta*watakushi no tegami wo 
toru cameni. 


I want to send your servant to the Post Office 
to fetch my letters which came by the steamer that 
arrived from America last night. 

Pronounce watdh'sht, shkdku (hikaku). 


27. Go, honorific for ‘your,’ he kaku (lit. ‘ flying- 
foot’) ‘ postman,’ ya ‘house, shop,’ Aikakuya, ‘ post- 
ollice,’ pronounced shhdk"ya, sen means ‘ship,’ to 


chakku is the Chinese a5) A ‘arrived, shita ‘beinz 


*See Mustery of Languages by T. Prendergast, Esq. 
late B.C.S. Longmans. Adapted to French, German, 
Spanish, Hebrew, Latin. 
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There are two words in Japanese used for sending. 

1. ja yart, used with reference to both persons 
and things. 

2.: 3K okurt, used more correctly with reference 


to things sent. With this distinction in view the 
student may substitute yarité for okuritd, yatte for 
okutte. 


Frest SEcTION :—Watakushi wa anata no go- 
kerei wo hikakuya made okurito gozarimas. 


1. I want to send your servant to the Post 
Office.. 


VARIATIONS. 


1. Watakushi wa anata no go kerei ni yo ga 
gozarimas, 

2. Watakushi wa hikakuya made okurit6 gozari- 
mas. 


3. Anata wo gokerei wo hikakuya made okutte 
kudasare. 

4. Watakushi wa anata ni anata no gokerei wo 
hikakuya made okuru koto wo o nevai méshimasu. 

5. Anata no gokerei ga anata ni nani ka yo ga 
gozarimas, 

6. Anata no gokerei ga hikakuya made kono 
shina mono wo okutte morait6 gozarimas. 


1. I want your sorvant (lit. I have business with 
your servant.) 

2. [ wish to send to the Post Office. 

3. Please send your servant to the Post Office. 

4. T request you to send your servant to the Post 
O flice, 

5. Your servant wants you (lit. Your servant has 
some business with you). 

G. I wish to have these things sent by your ser- 
vant to the Post Office. 


SECOND Section :—....hikaku sen nite ma- 
lerita watakushi vo tegami wo toru tameni. 


1, Watakushi no tegami ga hikaku sen nite ma- 
ierimashta, 

2. Ifikaku sen nite maierita watakushi no tegami 
wo totte okure (kudasare), 

3. Watakushi no tegami wo totte okure. 

4, Watakushi wa watakushi no tegami wo tori- 
to gozarimas. 

}. Watakushi 
yatte kudasare. 

G. Watakushi no tegami ga hikakuya made ma- 
yerimashta. | 

7. Anata no o tegami ga hikaku sen nite mayeri- 
mashta. 


1. My letters have arrived by the steamer. 

2. Please send for my letters which arrived by 
steamer. 

3. Pray get my letters. 

4, I wish to get my letters. 

5. Please send for my letters‘from the Post 
Office. 

6. My letters have arrived at the Post Office. 

7. Your letters have arrived by the steamer. 

Okure (2, 3) is ‘ Please.’ 

Instead of tor tament ‘for the sake of getting,’ 
we may say tortté gozarmas kara. 


no tegami wo hikakuya made 


REVIEW OF BOOK. 


THE JAPANESE EMBASSY. - 


His Excellency Terashima Tozo, late Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in Japan, who is appointed En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James's, has arrived in England 
and been presented to Her Majesty the Queen at 
Osborne by Lord Granville. Sir Harry S. Parkes, 
our Minister at Yedo, accompanied him, with Mr. 
W. G. Aston, Interpreter of the British Legation. 
0 

On the 6th inst. the Japanese Ambassadors and 
suite paid their second visit to the International 
Exhibition, and were conducted through the chief 
gallerics by Her Majesty's Commissioners. They 
inspected the printing of The Times and The Echo, 
the several processes of envelope manufacture, by 
Messrs. Dickenson and Co., the copper-plate printing, 
cotton machinery, cotton plaut, etc. They showed 
great interest in the machinery for paper manufac- 








ture and printing, and noticed with evident satisfac- 


tion the valuable collection of Japanese papers which 
is shown in the department. devoted to stationery, 
The next day, Saturday, the Ambassadors paid “a 
visit to Windsor Castle. On their uerival from 
London at the Windsor Railway Station one of 
Her Majesty's carriages was placed at their disposal, 
In which they drove to the ase where they were 
shown the private and State apartments and the 
other principal objects of interest about the palace. 
Afterwards they were driven to the Royal Dairy, 
the Aviary, 'rozmore, and then through the Great 
Park to Virginia Water. 

On Tuesday, the 10th inst., the members of the 
Empa-<v repeated their visit made on the 27th ult, 
to the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, where they ar- 
rived by steamer from London, and were received 
by Cant. Gordon, C.B., Controller, Royal Arsenal. 
They first proceeded to the Royal Carriage Depart- 
ment, being escorted through the labyrinth of 
workshops by Col. G. T. Field, R.A., the Superin- 
tendent, In this department, in which a larger 
number of trades is carried on than in any other 
department in’ the Royal Arsenal, the principal 
novelties and improvements which have lately been 
introluce:l were closely examined and criticised, 
the wheel fae‘ory receiving particular attention. 
The party proceeded then to the Select Committee 
Othee, which had been improvised as a mess-room, 
where Tnucheon had been prepared. Sir David 
Wood, IN.C.B., commandant, who was attended by 
his stall, ineInding Capt. G. Best,-R.A., A.D.C., 
Capt. W. J. Tall, RAL, Deputy Asxsistant-Quarter- 
master-Ceneral, and Capt. A. ‘LT. Pearse, Brivade- 
Major, joined the Ambassadors at luncheon, tore- 
ther with a number of other officers connected with 
the different departments in the Arsenal, and the 
toyal Artillery bugle band was in attendanee. On 
resuming their tour of inspection the party pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Laboratory Department, where 
Col. T. W. Milward, C.B., the Superintendent, ex- 
plained the diversified nature of the work performed, 
and also the variety and importance of the modern 
inventions which have been successfully brought 
into use in the service. After passing through the 
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main factory and the shell foundry, they left for the 
Royal Gun Factories, in which department Capt. E. 
Maitland, R.A., Assistint-Sup rintendent, and Mr, 
R.S. Fraser, the inventor of the * Woolwich” gun, 
took charge of the visitors, and conducted them 
through the new forge room, and subsequently 
through the pattern-room and the numerous other 
shops in this department, some of which contain the 
finest machinery in the Ar-enal, invented expressly 
for the manutacture of the new eun. .The shops 
also contain numberless coiling and wiclding ma- 
chines, and enormous furnaces, necessary for the 
immense heat which has to be manipulated. At 
the conclusion of their visit the visitors re-embarked, 
and returned to town by aicamer. 

On Wednesday tho Aibassadors, with all the 
principal members of their suite, paid a visit to the 
City. They went first of all to the Mansion-house, 
where they were-received by the Lord Mayor, and 
thence escorted by him to Christ's Hospital. This 
time of the year is not well suited for sein the 
great school in full working order, but sti!l there 
was in residence a fair complement of boys in their 
quaint costume to afford the distinguished visitors 
a notion of the establi-hment and its uses. And 
the Lord Mayor, through Sir Harry Parkes, ex- 

lained to them the foundation of the school by 
Edward VI. and its general economy, with which 
they scemed much interested; asking questions in 
elucidation of doubts whenever they happened to 
be ata loss. From Christ's Hospital they accom- 
panied the Lord Mavor in his private:state carriage 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, where they spent a consider- 
able time: thence to the Bank of Eneland, where 
the general arrangements of the establishment were 
explained to them: and afterwards to Guildhall, 
returning to the Mansion-house, where they were 
entertained at luncheon by the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress, the Governor of the Bank and 
Alderman Sir Robert Carden being also of the party. 
On Friday several members of the Embassy dincd 
with the Master, Wardens, and Court of Asvistants 
of the Corporation of Mercers in their hall. The 
Lord Mayor has invited the Ambassadors to a ban- 
gue at the Mansion-house on the 24th inst., and 
the Fishmongers’ Company on a subsequent day. 
On all their visits the Ambassadors have been ac- 
companied by Sir Harry Parkes and by General 
Alexander, the latter of whom it will be remem- 
bered was selected by the Government to attend 
the Embassy during its stay in this country.— The 


London and China Telegraph. 
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Reviews, 


The Japanese in America. By Charles 
Lanman, American Secretary J apanese Teyation at 
Washington. London: Longmans. 1879, 

This history of the Japanese embassy to the 
Treaty Powers comes out very opportunely. It has 
a sort of official character, and therefore ought to 
be in every respect reliable. But we observe on 
the very first page an error, which needs correction. 
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The name of the Emperor of Japan is given as 
Montsohito, instead of which it should be Muts’h’to 
eceaaas This may however be a printer’s mis- 
take. 

The book as a whole is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Japanese. It consists 
of three parts:—l. The history of the Japanese 
Embassy. 2. Essays by Japancse students. 3. Life 
and Resources in America. 

Under the first section we have a translation of 
the Emperor's speech at a dinner given to the nobles 
in November of last year, on the eve of the depar- 
ture of the Embassy. In this His Majesty expresses 
some noble sentiments. Ile is a follower of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in his belief in “Sweetness and 
Light,” in opposition to those who aim at material 
etd wigs without the full enlizhtenment of their 
minds, and witbout cultivating diligently the arts 
which are to soften the asperities of social inter- 
course. Ile desires also the wives and sisters to be 
free to accompany their relatives on foreign tours, 
that they may make themselves acquainted with 
better forms of female education. 

After this follows a complete list of the members 
of the Einbassy, which landed at San Francisco on 
the 15th of January, and are now in England. Their 
reception in America is given in detail. His Ex- 
cellency the Chief Ambassador, [wakura, on every 
occasion followed the example of Ilis Imperial 
Majesty, the Tenno, in stating the objects of the 
mission to be to learn all that was rood and useful 
from the American people, and he expressed his 
hope that the intercourse, so auspiciously begun, 
would issue in mutual advantages to his own and 
the American people. 

The speech of the Vice-Ambassador, Governor 
Tto, in the English language, is quite as striking, 
and is full of practical remarks on the advantages 
of intercourse with foreign nations. He gives a 
most encouraging picture of the progress being 
made in railways, telegraphs, lighting the coasts, 
and the ship-yards in Japan. 

At Chicago the Ambassadors were treated with 
warm hospitality, and they thoughtfully presented 
to the Major 5,000 dollars for the poor of the city 
£0 lately devastated. 

Further on in the volume before us we have an 
account of the arrival and reception of the Embassy 
in Washington, and a brief sketch of the position 
and history of the Chief and also of the Associate- 
Ambassadors. 

In the second section the essays of Japanese 
students reflect immense credit upon their energy 
and intelligence. The history of one of these 
gentlemen is a romance in itself. He determined 
independently to pursue a course of foreign travel 
and study for the benefit of his country, and left 
his home in the north of Japan without resources, 
but with a deep conviction that his strenuous efforts 
would meet with success, he worked his passage to 
Boston, laboured as a watchman on shore, and 
eventually met with friends who aided him in pro- 
secuting his studies at school, until he was sought 
for and employed by the Japanese Chargé d Affaires 
in Washington. Te desired to engage himself as 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


& missionary to his fellow countrymen, but has been 
aac to join the Embassy to Europe. After 

is duties are terminated he intends to resume his 
studies in New England. 

Among the essays just referred to we have seve- 
ral of great interest. One is on the Practtcal Ame- 
ricans; one on Oriental Civilization ; one on Chris- 
tranity in Japan; Japanese Costume; Public and 
Private Schools, ete. ‘ 

The third section, on “ Life and Resources in 
America,” is entirely by Japanese, and is also being 
published in the native language. 

The volume is well worth attentive perusal by 
all who wish to learn something of the condition of 
the Japanese and their ability in making observa- 
tions on Western civilization. 

o---— 


Dr. Porter Smith considers it certain that the 
Burmese karen is cognate with the Mongol kara, 
‘black’; now I do not consider that this is at all 
an established conclusion, in fact quite the reverse. 
The Burmese word karen cousists of two roots, ka 
and ren (commonly pronounced yer), and this same 
root ka is met with in other names, such as ka- 
hkyen, ka-koo, ka-do, all tribal distinctions, and 
from this I think it is plain that ka is equal to the 
Chinese man, though it has now lost its significa- 
tion.. Ren or yen is probably the Burmese root 
meaning “ mild” or “civilized,” for the Karens are 
the mildest and most civilized of the wild tribes. 
I do not see how kara ‘black’ can apply to them, 
as they are a very light coloured people and, with 
the exception of the women, dress in white. The 
word kara seems to be the same as the Hindustan 
kala ‘black,’ but in this I may be wrong. I should 
like to know the authority for saying that the Chi- 
nese call the Karens “ WW-man,” they may apply 
this name to tribes like them, such as the Toung- 
thoo, who dress (both women and men) in black, 
and are dark; but are the Karens (as we have them 
in Burma) found on the borders of China? 

R. F. St. ANDREW St. JOHN. 
—_--—_0--——- 
Books received. 





Adam’s Peak, by Mr. Skeen, from Mr. Stanford, _ 


Charing Cross. 

A Foretgner in Far Cathay. By Mr. Consul 
Medhurst. Published by E. Stanford, London. 

Life of Gaudama, by Bishop Bigandet. Rangoon 
Press. From Messrs. Triibner & Co. 

Kaccdyana et La Littérature Grammaticale du 
Pali, par M. EK. Senart. From M. Ernest Léroux, 
28 rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Articles received, and will shortly be printed. 

A Week in Nanking, by Rev. T. Bryson of 
Hankow. 

Life of Ogotat (son of Jingis Khan), by H. H. 
Howorth, Esq. 

Etymology of the word Karen, by Major McMahon. 

rotes on Burmese, by F. R. St. A. re John, Esq. 
——Q-- 

Erratum in No. 26. In the article on the Chins, 
p- 28, fourth line, for “ circle spread higher,” read 
“a widely spread tribe.” 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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No. 28. OCTOBER, 1872. 


A WEEK IN NANKING, 
THE OLD METROPOLIS OF CHINA. 


By the Rev. Taomas Bryson, Missionary in Wuchang. 


Not long ago we, (not the editorial we, but my 
friend W. and I) woke up one dull morning on 
board one of the steamers which run between 
Shanghai and Hankow. It was within a fews days 
of the Chinese New Year. Bnsiness both among 
natives and foreigners was nearly at a stand-still ; 
and, as usual at that season, some restless barbarians 
from the West, having finished the work of footing 
up their books, as the Yankees say, were ready for 
an excursion into the country. We were on our 
way towards the celebrated city of Nanking; not 
in quest of game, however, as we carried neither 
rifle nor revolver, but only a good stock of what is 
here called chow-chow, our bedding, a few books, 
and some loose sheets of note paper. Those who 

o off on shooting excursions generally have a num- 

r of pheasants and deer to distribute amon 
friends when they return; so, following their go 
example, I wish to offer for your acceptance some 
facta and fancies which were mostly bagged on 
this expedition with our pen. 

But first of all I had better say something about 
the history of the place we are going to. have 
called it the old metropolis of China, and such it 
is, for although several other cities can claim that 
honour, yet none with so much justice as this. 
Nanking first became a royal city in the year A.D. 
220. This happened immediately after the down- 
fall of the Han dynasty, when the country was 
split up into three kingdoms, the Wei, the Shuh, 
and the Wu. Hwang Lung, tho founder of the 
Wu kingdom, removed his court from Wu-chang 
to Nanking in the above year; and his successors 
reigned there with great splendour till a.p. 280, 
when Sz-ma-yen, a minister of Wei, re-united the 
sovereignty of the empire in his own person, and 
became the founder of the Western Tsin dynasty, 
which had its seat in Lo-yang, a city of Honan. 
The Western Tsin was in its turn overthrown by 
Kien Wu of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, and Nan- 
king was again erected into the a Baga capital in 
A.D. 317. From this date onwards through the 
short-lived dynasties of the Southern Sung, the Ts’, 
the Liang, and the Ch’en, it continued to hold its 
rank for a period of 265 years. The last emperor 
of the Ch’en dynasty was driven from his throne 
by Yang Kien, a powerful Northern prince, who 
removed the court from Nanking to Si-ngan-fu in 
the province of Shensi; but it was for the third 
time restored to more than its ancient glory by the 
first emperor of the Ming dynasty in 1368. Natives 


of Nanking therefore speak of this city as having . 


been the seat of Government during six different 
dynasties, and if we include the Ming, whose third 
emperor, Yung Lo, abandoned it for Peking, we 
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may ag that it has been the metropolis of seven. 
Forty kings and emperors have held their court 
within its walls since the commencement of the 
christian era. 

It is famous also as the place where the English 
pape of 1842 was signed, by which Hongkong was 
ceded to Great Britain, and the five ports of Shang- 
hai, Ningpo, Fuchow, Amoy, and Canton were 
opened to Western commerce. 

But perhaps the event which gave it greatest 
celebrity in recent years was its occupation by the 
rebel king Hing Sew Tseuen. Only two years and 
a half after the standard of revolt had been erec- 
ted in Kwangsi, and after a victorious march 
through the provinces of Hunan, Hupch, and Ngan- 
hwei, this remarkable man established himself in 
Nanking on the 19th of March 1853, and somewhat 

rematurely and ludicrously changed the name to 
‘ien-king, the heavenly capital of his heavenly 
kingdom of Great Peace! We are not going to 
discuss the merits of this revolution, or the char- 
acter of its actors; but we may be allowed to ex- 
press our belief that had not the British represen- 
tatives in China, ina most unjustifiable manner, 
assisted the Imperialists with their soldiers and 
arms, Nanking might now have been the metropolis 
of a progressive, and to some extent regenerated 
empire. 
here were other attractions which this city pre- 
sented to the tourist, such as its Imperial sepulchre, 
the site of its world-renowned pagoda, its European 
arsenal, and above all its Vicoroy, who owes his 
present exalted position to success in recapturing 
the city from the rebels in 1864. Tseng Kwo-fan 
is one of the greatest, and certainly the most popu- 
lar Chinese Statesman living.t He ruled over the 
largest and richest viceroyalty in the empire, com- 
rising the provinces of Kiang-su, Kiang-si, and 
Ngan-hwei, which at a moderate calculation cannot 
contain less than seventy millions inhabitants. We 
hoped to get a sight of this illustrious Chinaman 
in a way that will afterwards appear, but lest these 
introductory notes get spun out to too great a 
length, let me cut them short, and commence the 
journal of occurrences in journal-fashion. 





+Since these notes were written Tseng Kwo-fan’s 
great career has suddenly come toanend. He died on 
March 12th, while still attending to the multifarious 
duties of his high office, and persistently refusing to 
seek that retirement and rest which his infirmities 
demanded. In the edict issued by the emperor with 
reference to the death of the late viceroy he is des- 
cribed as a man of great learning, splendid talents, 
profound penetiation ; one in whom loyalty and sin- 
cerity were innate qualities, and who ever maintained 
a spotless moral character. His obsequies have been 
conducted in a grand style, and with much outward 
pomp. 
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The weather, which was gloomy and threat- 
ening when we started, with frequent showers of 
rain and sleet, began to clear up as we approached 
Nanking on Wednesday the seventh day of Febru- 
ary 1572, about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Several blasts from the steamer’s whistle brought 
a boat off to the “ Kiang Loong,” which was mov- 
ing slowly down in mid-stream, with a keen north 
wind blowing at the time, making the boat heave 
to the swell of every wave as it came alongside. 
The boxes and bundles of six Chinese passengers 
along with our own, were quickly tumbled into it 
with little ceremony and much noise. We followed 
the baggage, and stumbling into the stern sheets as 
best we could, the boatmen pushed off for the shore 
while the steamer sped on her way, and was.soon 
out of sight. 

The landing is not far from the north-west or 
E-fung gate of the city, but as the inhabited part 
is several miles distant, and can be reached by 
water, we preferred to hire a covered boat to take 
us there. The wind was favourable, so the sail 
was hoisted and we made for the creek which runs 
along outside the western wall of the city. At its 
entrance is a fortified camp, with strongly mounted 
batteries of cannon, and some 4500 soldiers. A 
foreign built steam gun-boat, the “Pluto,” was 
lyinz in the river, and just inside the mouth of the 
creek were two smaller steamers, These are em- 
ployed by the mandarins in conveying dispatches, 
treasure, and arms from one place to another. The 
“Pluto” had recently made several trips to Han- 
kow, carrying ammunition and silver (sycee) to be 
dispatched from thence to the troops who are 

vhting the Muhammadans in Shensi and Kansuh. 
This Muhammadan rebellion in the north-western 
provinces has lasted now for more than ten years, 
and there seems at present little prospect of its 
being speedily put down, although the a Pao ie 
are said to have 100,000 men in the field, under 
some able but disunited ofticers. Hardly had our 
boat got inside the creek when we were hailed by 
a custom-house official, who enquired our destina- 
tion, country, and names; und being satisfied on 
these points, politely retired and left us to pursue 
our course up the narrow stream, which on the 
inner side was lined with rice junks, and had its 
banks occupied by strargling houses. Above the 
junks was anchored a fleet of small fishing boats, 
each containing a wretched family of husband, wife, 
and several children, all crowded under a single 
straw mat covering. “A live cock was perched on 
the stern of each boat, which we learned would be 
sacrificed on New Year's eve to the Chinese Nep- 
tune, and its blood sprinkled on the bows to propi- 
tiate his favour, and insure good luck during the 
eleventh year of Tung Chih’s reign, (1872). Be- 
yond these boats we sailed through a solitary waste, 
catching now and then a glimpse of the weather- 
beaten, lichen-covered wall, which at this point 
seemed to stand away from the habitations of men, 
and to enclose only some bare heaths. About two 
hours had passed since we started, and as it was 
getting dark we began to fear that the gate might 
not be reached in time. Our original intention 
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was to land at the Suei Si-mun, but when a few 
scattered huts and the masts of several vessels came 
in sight, indicating our proximity to a nearer gate, 
we landed at once, and made for the Han Si-mun. 
Just before landing we passed the ruins of what 
must have been a fine high bridge of six arches— 
the first visible reminder of the late intestine war, 
and a good specimen of Chinese engineering skill. 
The piers were built with cut-water edges on a 
similar plan to what I have observed in some of 
the bridges that span the Thames. Coolies were 
hired here to carry our baggage, and after some 
trouble in getting them into order on account of the 
darkness and the wet slippery bank, they set off 
at a trot. The way led through a street lined by 
reed huts, and along an abominable pavement, cut 
up into as many mud puddles as there were even 
flags, till we reached the gate, which fortunately 
was still open. It hada lofty tunnel at the outer 
wall, and was guarded by two additional walls and 
gates, placed at a considerable distance from each 
other. Once inside the walls, our next difficulty 
was to find out where the Protestant missionaries 
lived. We soon learned where the T’ien Choo 
T'ang, or Roman Catholic chapel, was located, (for 
a reason which was plain enough next day, when 
we saw their conspicuous building rising high above 
all the surrounding Chincse houses), but no one 
seemed to know anything about the Yay Su T’ang. 
At last one man gave us a dubious direction, and 
we had to follow it, hoping to obtain more light 
as we went along. We asked many persons whom 
we met, but every one imagined that we were en- 
quiring for the Tien Choo T’ang. The streets and 
bye lanes traversed in this part of the city were 
filled with ruins—occupied houses standing in the 
midst of heaps of broken tiles and bricks. 

It was seven o'clock before we reached our des- 
tination—a plain building apparently like its neigh- 
bours, having a screen wall before it, a front door 
leading to the chapel, and a side-door to the house. 
We knocked at the side door, and a Chinaman, 
after enquiring who was there, opened to us, and 
led the way along an open passage to a room taste- 
fully fitted up for the reception of Chinese visitors. 
Behind this, in a contined lobby, we ascended a 
wooden ladder, and found ourselves in a small room 
to the right of the landing, introduced to Mr. D. 
The room is lighted by three low windows at the 
further end, and contained a small but well filled 
bookcase. a side-board, two small tables, chairs and 
stove. The papered walls were decorated with a 
few photoyraphs and Chinese pictures. There was 
a foreign riley about the room, yet it did not con- 
vey any high degree of comfort, and was evidently 
intended to be in harmony with the self denying 

rinciples of the mission which our host represents. 
Ar. D), was reclining on a long cane chair by the 
wall, suffering from the effects of a severe attack of 
fever and ague, caught on a recent missionary visit 
to Ngan-king. le was dressed in Chinese clothes, 
but the outline of his face, and the tones of his 
voice told too plainly that he came from the other 
side of the Tweed, some 17,000 miles away from 
the banks of the Yang-tsz river. Mrs. D. was 
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also dressed in the Chinese costume, and looked 
remarkably well, A second gentleman was present 
also in Chinese garb, whom we might readily have 
mistaken for a Roman Catholic priest, had not his 
name been familiar to us as a member of ‘the same 
“China Inland Mission.” He had come up two 
se fe previously on a wheelbarrow from Chinkiang, 
a distance of forty-five miles, fearing that Mr. D. 
might need his assistance. I shall not attempt to 
repeat the pleasant conversation that ensued, bnt 
only say that we received a hearty welcome from 
our new friends, and went to sleep with light hearts, 
thoroughly pleased with our first night’s experience 
of Nanking. 

Thursday, February 8th.—It was a bright bracing 
morning when our hearty Roman Catholic looking 
friend with Mr. W. and myself set out about nine 
o'clock for the Ming tombs. Properly speaking it 
should be called the Ming tomb, seeing that Hung 
Wu, the founder of the dynasty, is the only empe- 
ror who was buried there. Kien Wen, the grand- 
son and successor of Hung Wu, was either killed 
or burned to death at the taking of Nanking, by 
his uncle Yung Lo, who, as already stated, removed 
the court to Peking. Du Halde observes that it 
was on this occasion the Imperial palace was re- 
duced to ashes. 

We walked through a partially inhabited portion 
of the city skirting the south-east corner, then 
turned an angle of the wall, and passed into the 
Tartar quarter, remarking as we got into the main 
avenue the fine view which it presented towards 
the Hung gate, and also in the opposite direction 
towards the old Imperial palace, es hoary dis- 
mantled walls were now rising before us. Through- 
out the Tartar city, which contains several broad 
streets, one could not help noticing that there was 
an air of comfort and cleanliness about the houses, 
which is seldom met with amongst the Chinese. 
Every house was self-contained or detached, and 
stood in the midst of a piece of garden, with a neat 
foot-path leading to the door from the outer white 
washed gate, on which was marked the number of 
the house in (hinese and Manchu characters. 
Being the day before the New Year, the orfter doors 
were decorated with pictures of the usual Chinese 
door-spirits; the posts were covered with anti- 
thetical sentences, written on scrolls of red paper; 
and the lintel proclaimed the desire of the inmates 
that the five blessings* might descend from heaven 
upon them. Children were going about in convey 
attire, the girls having large feet, and wearing hi 
soled gaudily embroidered shoes. Many of the 
Manchu women stvod in the doors looking at us 
as we passed, and manifested none of that frightened 
delicacy and peeping curiosity so common among 
Chinese women. Their dress also was somewhat 
different. A long, mostly light-coloured gown, 
with girdle at the waist, fell down to the ankles; 
the hair was tied up after their own fashion; and 
the fect were not bandaged, but allowed to grow 
to their natural size. 


The neat rows of cottage 8 we saw have all been 
[* The five blessings are ‘‘ Long Life, Riches, Health, 
Love of Virtue, and a Natural Death.” Ep.] 
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built within the last few years. The rebels left 
not a house standing in this part of the city when 
they scaled the wails in 1853; and it is said that 
the whole Manchu population of 20,000 souls, with 
the exception of two or three hundred who escaped, 
were put to the sword. At bee there may 
be about 900 Manchu familics living in Nanking, 
the greater portion of whom are colonists recently 
removed by command of the emperor from Kin 
Chow, a Tartar city of Hupeh. Each grown up 
male member receives a monthly allowance from 
government, and has nothing to do but attend drill 
occasionally, and keep guard at the city gates. They 
lead an easy idle life, pride themselves on their 
relation to the reigning family, and are noted for 
their arrogant treatment of the Chinese, who have 
to address even the poorest Manchu as “ Lau-yay,” 
in the same manner as they would a magistrate. 
Hence there isnot much cordiality between the two 
peoples, and though speaking the same ray rs 
they have little intercourse with each other. Inter- 
marriages are strictly forbidden, but this law is 
not always kept. ‘They tell of one of the city 
pe who fell in love with a Chinese dame, who 
ad occasion frequently to go out and in at the 
gate. One day a sharp shower drove her to seck 
shelter in the guard-room, when the Manchu be- 
spoke her daughter for his grown up son. The 
horoscopes of the youthful pair were duly examined 
and found to be wonderfully auspicious. The mar- 
riage day was fixed, a handsome trosseau was pro- 
vided; the little feet were unbound; and the bride 
after being escorted in Chinese fashion in a bridal 
chair to the Tartar city, then mounted a pony after 
the Manchu custom, and with her future husband 
by her side, rode in triumph to her house, which 
only a few weeks afterwards was razed to the 
ground by the rebels, and she (by mistake) made a 
victim to their intense hatred of this alien race. 
The walls which formerly enclosed the Imperial 
palace are still standing within the ruined mounds 
of earth that indicate the boundaries of the Lmpe- 
The grand entrance to the palace—three 
lofty archways—on the south side, has two flanking 
walls of great thickness running out at right angles, 
and in the corners of each a private side entrance. 
The whole of the road leading from the Hung-mun 
to this point is paved with immense blocks of 
granite, eight feet broad, and passes over the cen- 
tre of five “dragon bridges,” now in @ ruinous 
condition. We passed in under the middle of the 
three high archwavs, and were now able to see the 
real extent of the old palace grounds. The space 
struck us as being much less than we had antici- 
pated, not being more than three quarters of a 
mile in lenzth, and half a mile in breadth. A 
winding caval of clear water flows along the south 
side, and is spanned by five corresponding inner 
bridyes to those we had just pa-sed outside. To 
the right and left a paved path leads to the east 
and west gates, the former having been used in 
olden times by the civil, and the latter by the mili- 
tary mandarins, while the south gate was reserved 
exclusively for royalty to pass. The ground of this 
sacred enclosure, once the abode of kings and queens, 
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is now partially cultivated, and one or two peasants’ 
houses are guia d amid the ruins of ancient 
palaces, but it needed the sight of a poor beggar 
and a few inmates of these houses to relieve the 
weird feeling of desolation and intense solitude 
which scented to hover about the place. 

Outside the palace wall and past the Tartar city, 
our course wound along a narrow path through the 
fields towards the T’ai-ping gate, which stands on 
arising ground. Here, halting for a moment, we 
noticed a number of dismounted guns lying on the 
road side, and ascending the wall found many more 
strewn about oe the rank grass growing on the 
ramparts. Some of these might have been placed 
in position when the British troops were encamped 
beyond this gate, in the direction of the river, and 
bad their batteries planted on the hill to the right 
in 1842; although it is more likely that they are 
relics of the later rebel occupation. From the top 
of the wall here, a gvod view of the city can be 
had. Conspicuous above all others was a long 
barrack looking building away in the distance, 
which we were told was the Roman Catholic mis- 
sion. The viceroy’s Yamen could also be seen, and 
numerous gay banners floating m the breeze indi- 
cated the camps of several regiments of soldiers. 
We learned that there were seven camps within 
the city, and six outside, which, calculating 500 to 
each, would give a strength of 6,500 Chinese troops; 
and it was said that more were expected svon to 
arrive. Outside the T’ai-ping gate we turned sharp 
to the right, along a footpath on the declivity of 
the hill, close under the wall, which at this point 
rose to an immense height above us. At the north- 
east angle could be seen the place where the Im- 
ae made a breach and stormed the city in 

864. It is directly under the spur of a range of 
high hills running away in an’ easterly direction, 
whose rocky ridges as seen from the deck of the 
steamer, were covered with snow on the day that 
we arrived. The part of this range that overlooks 
the north-east angle of the city wall, was covered 
with the remains of several fortifications, and all 
along the way between this and the Ming tomb 
we came across the ruins of intrenched camps, and 
found in one a large cannon ball. 

It seemed a long round-about walk we had taken, 
but the special object of our day’s journey came in 
" sight at last in the form of another substantial 
wall, skirting the base of a conical hill. We were 

uzzled at first to know how such a wall came to 
be standing here at this distance from the city, but 
as the ruined buildings came full into view, our 
doubts were soon dispelled. Jumping over a dila- 
pidated portion of the boundary wall we found 
ourselves in a wide paved court in front of an 
imposing massive structure, fifty feet high by two 
hundred feet broad, raised on a carved base six 
feet high. In the centre was asteep inclined tun- 
nel leading to a roofless building on the top, from 
which you could look down upon the bridge, the 
court, the stone tablets at the further end, and be- 

ond these in the distance, blocks of stone, which 

y the aid of a small telescope, were made out to 
be the figures of men and animals. Here we rested 
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to feast our eyes on the wide prospect which opened 
before us; to drink in the impressions which the 
solitary grandeur of the ruins, and the silent 
majesty of the hills produced, and also, shall I say 
it? to supply a less etherial appetite for sandwiches 
and biscuits. For your philosophic historian who 
would trace the rise and fall of the empire; your 
moralist who would preach the vanity a nalties 
of a crown; your poet who sighs for a home in 
some vast wilderness; or your simple excursionist 
who comes to stare and wonder, let me recommend 
a visit to the Ming tombs. There all may learn 
something of that Lgyptian like 
‘Strange race of men, more anxious to prepare 
Their last abodes, and make them grand and fair, 
Than grace their living homes ; one gloomy thought 
Their souls possessed, one honor still they sought— 
To lie in splendour, and to bear in death 
Life’s form and seeming—all things but its breath."’ 
Looking round the red painted walls of the 
building we had ample evidence of the stron 
yearning in the breasts of all Englishmen an 
Chinamen alike for fame, even if it only consists 
in scratching their initials on a king’s tomb. Of 
course we did not leave before one of the party had 
inscribed in bold letters his illustrious name among 
the Joneses, the Venns, the W.R.’s, A. P.’s, and a 
host of nameless Chinese fellow-mortals. 
Re-crossing the court, oing due south, we reached 
the tablets standing amid fallen pedestals, which 
doubtless once supported the pillars of a temple. 
There are seven tablets, five perpendicular ones in 
front, and two horizontal ones behind. The central 
one in front, about twenty feet high, rests on a 
sculptured tortoise ten fect long. It was erected 
by K’ang Hi, the first emperor of the present 
dynasty, and has four bold characters cut in the 
face of it, praising the Ming rule as superior even 
to that of the oes and Sung—(all three being 
native dynasties). Passing through what appears 
to have been a second or outer court, and following 
the road still south, we make a detour to the right 
round the base of another conical mound, an 
come upon the huge sculptured figures before men- 
tioned. The first pair are representations of two 
civil mandarins in the long robe with wide sleeves, 
the bigh peculiar hat, and no tai of the Ming 
dynasty. Their hands clasp a writing tablet across 
their breast, and thev stand in mute silence with 
a wonderfully serio-comic look stamped upon their 
flat faces. They face each other at a distance of 
ten feet apart. The next group is similar in design 
and execution. Then come a couple of warriors 
clad in coats of mail, with helmcts on their heads, 
a heavy sword by their side, and a kind of baton 
in the right hand. The expression of these sons 
of Mars is intended to be more lively and fierce 
than that of their sleepy civil companions. Below 
these eight statues, and almost in a line with them 
are two carved hexagonal pillars, dividing the men 
from the beasts, which are now seen to stretch 
away to the left, round the base of the hill, and 
terminating in two substantial gateways, which 
appear to mark the entrance to this Imperial bury- 
ing ground. The animals are also set in pairs, 
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four of each kind, two standing and two kneeling. 
Thus the first group we passed was intended to re- 
present two horses standing—I say intended, for 
they might easily be mistaken for young rhino- 
ceroses—-then two horses kneeling; following these 
were two standing and two kneeling unicorns; then 
elephants, the most creditable imitation of any; 
then camels; then tigers; and last lions; in all 
twelve groups, set at equidistances of sixty paces 
apart. This long avenue of statues has nothing 
whatever imposing about it, but rather the reverse. 
Here, there are no indications of the genius of a 
Phidias or Praxiteles, and judged by these rude 
specimens of sculpture, we see how much China 
has yet to learn of the Fine Arta, as of Science, 
Religion, and Philosophy, from the despised outer 
barbarian. The only thing that struck us with ad- 
miration was the immense block of stone out of 
which each figure, not excluding the elephants, 
which were fourteen feet high, had been chiseled. 
In the building beyond we nao discovered a sculp- 
tured tortoise sixteen feet long, tg da a grand 
tablet about twenty-four feet high by seven feet 
nine inches broad; and both tortoise and tablet 
each cut out of a aingle monolith. 

A walk of more than half an hour brought us to 
the Ch’aou-yang gate of the city. Not being pro- 


tected like the others, by an inner wall, and threat- 


ened by the Imperialists, who were encamped in 

at numbers outside, the rebels built a semicircle 
action round the main gate, which must have 
been very strongly fortified, as twenty-two guns of 
various calibre were lying on the ground at the 
gate-house. We stood for a minute to read a 
notice stating that a girl, seventeen years of age, 
with rouge spots on her forehead, blue petticoat 
trousers, and large feet, had disappeared ; and offer- 
ing a reward of four dollars to any benevolent indi- 
vidual who would bring the missing girl back, and 
two dollars to any one who would give information 
as to her whereabouts. 

From the Ch’aou-yang gate, which leads direct 
into the Tartar city, we crussed the palace grounds, 
~ and going in a north-westerly direction, came to the 
Viceroy’s Yamen—an immense series of low build- 
ings, covering several acres of land, and said to 
contain no less than 1,000 apartments. The place 
is interesting as the site of the rebel king's palace. 
Here he set up the throne of his Heavenly King- 
dom; here he exchanged the field of battle for the 
voluptuous pleasures of a harem; here he issued his 
Heavenly decrees, and gave forth the new revela- 
tions or delusions of which he was the subject; and 
here, after a long and terrible siege, this oxtraordi- 
nary man it is generally believed put an end to his 
life by swallowing a quantity of gold leaf, only a 
short time before the city fell and his kingdom 
perished. The present yamen is entirely new, and 
was only opened a few weeks before our visit. We 
endeavoured to get a sight of the interior, but on 
reaching the “ ceremonial gate” of the second court, 
- an official begged us to go no further. 

In the evening we went out again for a short 
stroll through the streets. It was the last night of 
the old year, and the grocers seemed to be making 
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money. Besides eatables for the next day’s use, we 
noticed that red candles, incense, and paper money 
were in very general demand for the Idola- 

has by no means lost its hold on this city, not- 
withstanding its possession by the rebels during 
eleven years. Then every temple must have been 
destroyed, every altar been thrown down, and eve 
idol broken in pieces. Yet notwithstanding this 
you cannot go through any part of the city without 
coming upon groups of newly gilt images set up in 
niches, or placed on small altars at the corners of 
the streets, with candles and incense burning before 
them. One divinity, not far from the house where 
we were living, seemed to be very popular. Every 
night some twenty or thirty candles were burning 
under his nose, and although he had neither bod 
nor legs (having lost these probably in the are!) 
come ardent devotee had presented him with a 
thank offering of a pair of paper top boots for his 
use in the spirit-world ! 

We also turned into a steamy public bath room, 
or bath of fragrant water (?) as it was called, whose 
proprietor appeared to be doing a good business on 
this last night of the year. “Ohinawien, asa rule, 
are tolerably clean once a year, when they dress in 
their best pawnshop clothes, and go out to make 
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visits on a New Year's Day. 
(To be continued.) 
—_——-)——— 
NOTES ON THE HILL TRIBES OF ARAKAN. 
By the Editor. 


The supplement to the British Burma Gazette, 
dated Rangoon, May 18th, 1872, contains matter of 
unquestionable interest and value, not only as shew- 
ing the efficient manner in which we are regulating 
our comparatively recently: acquired territory of 
British Burma, bat also as supplying important 
facts of an ethnological character. 

The government of a new region will be difficult 
or easy in proportion to the amount of civilization 
existing among its inhabitants. The dwellers in 
cities and plains are easily ruled in comparison 
with the rude and unsettled rovers in mountainous 
districts. And we have always found that the 
various tribes of India who resort to their moun- 
tain fastnesses, or their dense forests, and carry on 
a sort of guerilla warfare with the inhabitants of 
the plains, making raids upon the peaceable cultiva- 
tors of the soil, are more troublesome than the 
attacks of large bodies of disciplined forces, which 
we can overcome and put an end to. 

The Hill tracts of Northern Arakan present just 
such a field for the exercise of administrative capa- 
city. In his re upon the tribes inhabiting this 
region, Mr. St. John has displayed an amount of 
observation which gives him infinite credit, and he 
has condensed into a few pages of this official state- 
ment a quantity of details which are most curious, 
and very valuable as materials for a critical survey 
of these unsettled tribes of British Burma. The 
country over which he has acted as Superintendent 
is about 100 miles long from N.W. to 8.F., by forty 
miles in breadth, total area 4,000 to 5,000 square 
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miles.. The inhabitants live chiefly along the banks 
of the Lay-myo, the Roo, the Samee (or Thamee), 
the Mee, the Kuladan, and the Pee, in a region be- 
tween Arakan, Chittagong, and Burma Proper. The 
tribes are thus enumerated :— 


1, Rakhaing or Mramma (Burmese) 1,374 
2. Shandoo . es 8 
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3. Hkamie or Hkwaymie ins 3,178 
4. Anee or Hkoungtso. . 128 
5. Chin... 545 


6. Chaw or Kookie a6 7 84 


The elephant, rhinoceros, and bison, are found 
rarely; the deer, goat, antelope, ig, tiger, bear, and 
monkey ure more common. The domestic animals 
are the gayal, buffuloe, ox, goat, pig, and dog. Of 
timber there is iron-wood, jarool, toon, and a few 
others,* and a little teak, but this is generally un- 
known. The bamboo flourishes. 

The Kuladan or Yam-pangt is navigable 120 
miles, and the tide is felt 135 miles, at Kong-daw, 
from Akyab. Its tributaries are the Salah, the Ra- 
lah, the Ko-lah, the Paluk, the Kang, the Mee, the 
Thamie, and the Pay or Pee. 

The Lay-Mro has its sources in the Eastern Yo- 
ma, or water-shed between Arakan and Ava; run- 
ning due south for sixty miles it is joined by the 
Pee, and further on by ‘other streams. At the 
headwaters of these, the Peng or Wakrane, reside 
tribes of Chins and Shandoos. On the Pee are 
three or four villages of Mros on sufferance, for the 
country is claimed by the Chins. 

The tribes mentioned above have been very fully 
described by Sir A. P. Phayre and Captain Lewin, 
but Mr. St. John adds a few interesting particulars 
concerning them. 

The Rahkaing, or Chyoungtha tribe, belongs to 
the Burmese (Myamma)§ race. Its dialect differs 
little from Arakanese. It has seven clans: 1. Loon- 
hie (A), 2. Dala (T), 3. Tansate (A), 4. Moon- 
htouk (T), 5. Koon-sway (A), 6. Shway-bazwai 
(A), 7. Roke (T); all on the Kuladan river, their 
northernmost village being but twelve miles above 
Dalekmay.|| In manners and customs they differ 
but little from the Arakunese and Burmese. ‘They 
are a quiet people, more like the Burmese than the 
proud and lazy Arakanese. Their dress is a waist 
cloth (dulyah) of dark home spun cotton, a white 
turban (goung-boung), the hair being tied in a 
knot at the top of the head. The women wear the 
Arakanese tamane, only it comes further down so 
as not to expose the leg in walking. They do not 
understand the harmonious blending of colours, 
those they use are of a sad hue. Tatooing is prac- 


* Thit-ka-do (toon), ya-ma-nay (yemetina ), thin-ga- 
net (hopea ), nee-gyoung-yay (pentaptera glabra ), kan- 
yeen (dipterocarpus lervis ). 

$Kuladan is Arakanese, ‘ulah ‘foreigner,’ dan ‘place,’ 
pecause the kings of Arakan located their Bengalee 
slaves there. Yam-pang is the Hkamie name. 

§ This atfix ma signifies ‘mother.’ Chyoung-tha 
means ‘sons of the river.’ 

|| Properly Dala (apposite Rangoon) ga hmay. The 
letters A and T after each name mean Arakanese and 


Talaing. 
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tised but only to the extent of a few charms on the 
back and shoulders. Their written characters differ 
considerably from the Burmese, though originally 
the same, owing probably to the transcribers having 
been frequently Renraleas! 

Of the Shandoo tribe there is scanty information. 
They have very rarely been “interviewed.” They 
resemble the Il[kamies in appearance, but their 
They are polygamists, but 
monogamy is the ru They have a dread of 
water above knee-deep, and they bury their dead 
in graves dug in their villagers and decked with 
stones, instead of burning them. Mr. St. John be- 
lieves them to be of Mongolian origin. 

The Hkamies or Hkwaymies are the principal 
tribe of the district. Their whole tribe probably 
numbers some 12,000. Four generations back they 
dwelt on the mountain-ranges to the north-east, but 
the Shandoos drove them towards the Kuladan, and 
with them the Mros and Chyoung-thas, who for- 
merly dwelt there. Each clan has its headman or 
toung-min.* The name Iikamie is native, and means 
‘man,’ the Burmese have however chosen to write 
the word IIlkwaymie, and to derive it from hkway§ 
‘a dog, and myee ‘tail’; noticing that the waist- 
cloth is allowed to hang behind as a tail, they seem 
to have invented this derivation. Mr. St. John 
considers them to be of the Mramma (Burmese) 
family. They differ but slightly from the Mros in 
language and customs. They are well set and mus- 
cular; wary and deceitful sometimes, but truthful 
when dealt with honestly. They are more open to 
improvement than any of the tribes. They under- 
stand the benefits of peace and trade, and are 
desirous of changing their predatory habits. The 
Mros are not so hopeful. 

The Hkounetsoo are a tribe of which little is 
known, their villages being difficult of access. They 

eak a dialect of which many words are unintelli- 
Beg to Munnipooreans. They also bury their dead, 

ut in the jungles. 

The Chins are the most wide-spread of all the 
tribes; they inhabit the mountain-range east of 
the Lay-mro river, which divides Arakan from 
Burma, and extend from far north to Kyouk Phyoo 
and Myanoung. ‘They all tattoo the faces of their 
women, either that they may know them when 
carried away by other tribes, or to conceal the 
women captives whom they carry off. The clans 
sometimes differ in dialect, and although the Hka- 
mies or Mros do not understand the Chin language, 
there are many words common to their dialect. 
They are averse to improvement, and cultivate 
neither tobacco nor cotton for sale. Each clan has 
certain ground alotted for cultivation, and such 
bounds they cannot exceed. The men knot the 
hair over the forehead, and the waist cloth is of 
the smallest possible dimensions. Their women 
wear a short waist-cloth, but open on both sides, 
and a smockfrock like the Karens. 
~ *From Burmese Toung ‘a hill,’ and min ‘a chief,’ 
the Hkamie word is a-raing. 


& Hkway-mie (or myee), Chinese K Ee kiuen-m4 
‘dog’s tail.’ 
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The Chaws live near the confluence of the Salah 
and the Kuladan ina village of about thirty houses. 
They are of the Kookie family. It is impossible 
to say how they became separated from the main 
body. They knot the hair at the back and shave 
over the forehead. Their features are different 
from the other tribes, and they are darker in com- 

exion. 

Although there are a few minor differences in 
manners and customs, on the whole there is great 
similarity. They all worship the spirits of hills and 
rivers by shedding the blood of some animal or bird 
as a means of averting evil. 

The word Kante amongst the Hkamies means a 
divinity, also the ‘sun’ and ‘day.’ The accent lies 
on the last syllable, nee. [Cf. the Burmese nay, the 
Arakanese nie, the Chinese nyt, Tibet. nyi-ma, 
J apanese ni-chi, Shanghai nyt-kya. | 

‘There is also another annual feast, but this is 
“not in honour of the “Ka-nie,” but of departed 
spirits, who are called “hpalaw.” This custom is 
followed by the Hkamies and Chyoung-thas, but 
not by the Mros. The ceremony is ce eae by 
the Hkamies after harvest, and is called “ ta- 
prong pa-oung,” or the opening of the dead house. 

/hen a person dies and has been burnt, the ashes 
are collected and placed in 8 small house in the 
jungle together with his spear or gun, which has 
first been broken in pieces. These small houses 
are generally placed in groups near a village, and 
are sometimes large enough to be mistaken for a 
vill After harvest the whole of the deceased's 
relatives cook various kinds of dishes and rice, and 

_ take them with potsof ‘“a-moo,” or liquor made 
from rice, to the village of the departed; the doors 
of the houses are opened and food having been 
placed for the departed, are re-closed: the relatives 
then weep, eat and drink, and return home in the 
evening. The Chyoung-thas perform this ceremony 
thrice a year; but it simply consists of setting aside 
food and: drink for the fignatted for a short time, 
and then throwing it away into the river.” 

“Oath is usually taken by swearing to speak the 
truth on a musket, spear, sword, tiger's tusk, croco- 
dile’s tooth, and stone hatchet, (supposed to be a 
meteoric stone, they are occasionally found when 
cutting the jungle ;) these are all held together in 
the hands whilst repeating the oath. I do not think 
however that this oath is much feared, and I have 
been informed that the Hkamies consider an oath 
taken on the skull of a cat or tiger more binding. 
Some Mros have also told me that an oath taken 
on the praying mantis is binding; whilst it is de- 
nied by others. From notes made on the Chins in 
the Myanoung district I find that the most binding 
oath is to dip a cup into a running stream once 
with the current, and once against it, and to swear 
by the water thus taken. I do not however believe 
that any oath is proof against mental reservation. 
Deceit is common, and a people who believe that 
they can deceive the spirits will not have much 
ne in endeavouring to deceive their fellow men.” 

“Cultivation is of the simplest character, viz., that 
commonly called “toung-ya” in Burma, and “joom” 
in India; and merely consists in selecting a suitable 
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t of jungle on the side of a hill and clearing it 
ecitelng < down the underwood: early in Avril 
this is set fire to, and immediately afterwards 
sowed broad-cast with rice seed. ‘he only imple- 
ments used are a chopper about twelve inches long 
and about three inches broad at the end; in fact 
an isosceles triangle of iron with a base of three 
inches, the apex being fitted into’a bamboo handle, 
and & small axe or triangular “celt” of iron with 
the small end run through a hole in the handle of 
a bamboo. Unlike Burmese choppers however, the 
wash is only on one side. During the rains cotton 
and sessamum are also planted on the same piece of 
ground. In August the rice ripens, and the family 
on some fine day repair to the field with a basket 
four or five feet in diameter; the women and chil- 
dren reap the ears with a rough jagged sickle and 
carry them to a man who tramples out the grain 
in the basket; the grain when taken home has to 
be dried in the sun, and if the weather will not al- 
low of this, over fires.” 

“From the Arakanese histories which, like all 
Burmese records, are as far as pre-historic times 
are concerned a mixture of tradition and romance 
worked up with a view to fabricating for the first 
Kings a fabulous descent froin the solar race of 
India, and also introducing the imaginary tour of 
Gaudama through these parts, very little of value 
is to be gained. The first Buddhist monks appa- 
rently pursued exactly the same course as the Brah- 
mins did in Munipore. when after converting a por- 
tion of these same tribes they made out a fabulous 
connection between them and the heroes of the 
Maha Bharata. From the fact however that the 
Burmese do admit that all the tribes are related to 
them and one another, and fregeunt reference to 
fabled immigrations via the Kuladan river, and 
stories of “ bee-loos,” or monsters, it would seem 
that in very remote ages a great Mongolian horde, 
consisting of several tribes, passing southwards 
from Thibet, divided into two streams in the valley 
of Munipore, or thereabouts, the one proceeding 
down the Kyendwin or Irrawaddy peopled Upper 
Burma: whilst the others proceeded down the val- 
ley of the Kuladan, driving before them an abori- 
ginal race similar to the Yak-kos of Ceylon, or the 

resent Andamanese, who either were, or were 
lieved to be cannibals, and whom they termed 
“bee-loo.” That the bee-loos were a real and not 
imaginary race is, I think, proved by the increment 
“Joo,” which means man: (in this however I may 
be mistaken as “loo” in Hkamie means head, and 
may afterwards have come to represent man (homo) 
in Burmese, just as “young” (head) now representa 
animals.) The meaning of the “ bee” is however 
lost, as meiy other roots undoubtedly have been 
previous to the introduction of writing. This race 
must have been a very different and hideous race, 
bearing no affinity whatever to the present Hill 
tribes, who are undoubtedly and udmittedly of the 
same Mongolian family. As soon as the heads of 
these columns reached the sea a re-action would 
set in, naturally resulting in the improvement ‘of 
those who held the plains and the isolatiou of 
smaller families in the hills, which by the procera 
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of natural selection and isolation, and want of a 
written language would soon result in tribes talk- 
ing very different dialects. The dialects used by 
these tribes however are more alike, and have more 
affinity with the Burmese than is at first apparent. 
All have a few words in common as “ane” or 
“ame” a house, and “lan” or “lam” a road; the 
Burmese is however the only tribe that pronounces 
this final m like n. They have got into the habit 
through an arbitrary rule in their spelling, and still 
continue to write the word with a final m though 
they do no not know the reason for doing so. 

“Asan instance of a similarity not made apparent 
by a vocabulary take the following :— 


English. Burmese. Khamies. 
Come Lah Youk, 
Go Thwaw Sait. 


Now both “ youk” and “saik” mean in Burmese 
“to arrive,” a person not knewing this would how- 
ever say that there seemed to be little connection 
between the two dialects. More reliance is to be 


placed on idiom, construction and consonantal. 


sounds. The Burmese “putsoe” (man’s dress) and 
‘‘tamane” (woman’s dress) are merely more civili- 
zed adaptations of the present Hill dress; and I 
think there is every reason for rejecting the com- 
monly received idea which attributes the cut of 
the dress to the prevalence of a disgusting practice 
which is not so common amongst the Indo-Chinese 
as the Semetic people. The other half of the story 
too is easily accounted for: when the “putsoe” 
became to be worn deeper the unexposed parts of 
the body became untanned by the sun, and this 
light colour being distastelul to the eye when the 
“ nutsoe” was girt up round the loins, tatooing, 
which hitherto only been employed for mark- 
ing charms on the body, was brought into requisi- 
tion to ornament the light parts.” 

The above are extracts from Mr. St. John’s report. 
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A CURSORY NOTICE OF NAYAKOTE AND OF 
THE REMARKABLE TRIBES INHABITING IT. 
By Brian H. Hopason, Esq. 


Nayakéte, or the Hither Nayakote, as it is often 
called: to distinguish it from Nayakote of the Chou- 
bisi, is the name of a petty town and district lying 
W.N. W., seventeen miles from Kathmandu, by the 
high road to Gorkha. The town (so to sncsk) is 
situated at the northern extremity of the district, 
upon a spur descending south-westerly from Mount 
Dhaibung, or Jibjibi>, at about a mile distant from 
the River Trisool on the west, and the same from 
the River Tadi, or Surajmatti, on the south and 
east. The town consists of from sixty to a hundred 

akka three-storied houses, in the Chinese style of 
Kathinandi, chiefly owned by the court and chiefs; 
of a durbar, called the upper, to distinguish it from 
the lower one on the banks of the Tédi; and of a 
temple to Bhairavi, all in the like style of architec- 
ture. The town forms only a single street, lying in 
an indentation on the crest of the ridge, and is con- 
sequently not visible from below on any side, though 
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the durbar and temple, from be laced higher, 
are so partially. Névakote, up the late ae with 
the English, was the winter residence of the pre- 
sent dynasty of Népal; but as the situation of the 
town is bleak and uncomfortable at that season, the 
court and chiefs then usually resided in mansions 
still standing at the base of the hill towards the 
Tdi, but now a good deal dilapidated, like the town 
residences, owing to the court having been station- 
ary at Kathmandu since 1813. The district, like 
the editices of the great, bears marks of neglect, 
which are the more palpable, oy reason of a con- 
siderable portion of it being devoted to gardens 
and orchards, the property in a great measure of 
the owners of those edifices. The elevation of the 
town above the level of the Trisool must be from 
800 to 1,000 feet, and the effect of this elevation 
in concealing it is aided on the side towards the 
Tadi by a fine forest of saul-trees occupying the 
whole declivity. On other aspects, the saul-trees, 
inherent to the whole site, are reduced to scrubby 
brushwood, by perpetual injudicious cutting and 
defoliation, the leaves being used as plates to eat 
from, and being bee carried to Kéthmaéndi 
for sale there. is ridge has a soil of a deep red 
clay, and its general form is rounded, but broken 
by deep ruts and ravines in most directions. To- 
wards the Trisool west, and towards the Tadi south 
and east, the declivity of the ndge of Nayakote is 
precipitous; but towards the junction of the two 
streams, in a south-westerly direction, the hill falls 
off more gently, and about 13 mile below the town 
spreads into an undulating plain, which occupies al- 
most the whole space between the rivers to their 
junction and the ridge on which the town stands, 

his tract may be represented as a nearly equilateral 
triangle, two of the sides of which are formed by 
the rivers, and the third by the ridge. This trian- 
gle is a plain, exclusive of the declining spur of the 
ridge, and is an elevated plain, exclusive of that 
north-easterly angle lying on either side the Tadi, 
towards and to its junction with the Sindhu at the 
base of Bhélu Danra. This north-east corner is on 
the level of the rivers; the other parts are variously 
from one to four hundred feet above that level; 
and together they constitute the chief part and 
body, as it were, of the valley of Nayakote, the rest 
or legs (so to speak with some aptness) of the dis- 
trict being the glens of the Tadi and of the Sindhu 
as far upwards, respectively, as the confluence of 
the Likhu and the base of Burm&ndi. The moun- 
tain ridges enclosing the district of Nayakote, as 
above defined, are, beginning with the Nayakéte 
ridge itself, and circling east back again to it— 
Maha Mandal Nerja (north of Tadi, Kabilds (divi- 
ding the Tadiand the Likhu), Bhélu (dividing the 
Likhu and the Sindhu), Dang-mai or Burméandi 
Madanpore, and Ghoor (enclosing the glen of the 
Sindhu on the south), Bélkote (carrying on the 
game southern barrier down the Tadi to Dévi Ghat), 
Jhiltoong (below the Ghat but still on the south 
of the river), Thirkiab (opposite to Jhiltoong on 
the north of, and across, the river), and Gowri 
and Sfmari-bhanjing (running northerly up the 
Trisool to the Sanga, or bridge at Khinchat), where 
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we complete the circuit by linking the last to the 
Néyakéte ridge, the two in that spot pressing close 
on either bank of a river. With regard to size, if 
we speak of this tract asa whole, it will not be easy 
to be at once precise and distinct; but we may ob- 
serve in re se to the body of the district, inclusive 
of the north-east corner on the low level, that from 
Dévi Ghat direct up the Trisool to the soak ly at 
Khinchat the length is four miles, by the road five 
miles; from Dévi Ghat to the town of Nayakdte 
from four to five miles, through the middle of the 
elevated portion of the district; from Dévi Ghat up 
the TAdi to ita junction with the Sindhu, four miles 
and the same from the latter point to Khinchat 
across the base of the triangle, from the TAdi to the 
Trisool ; again, and inclusively of the legs of the dis- 
trict, from Dévi Ghat to Burméndi, up the glens of 
the Tadi and the Sindu, is six miles ; and from the 
same pomnt up the Tadi to its junction with the 
Likhu, eight miles. The maximum breadth of the 
entire district is at the base of the triangle just ad- 
verted to, and here the distance by the road from 
Bhaélu Danra to Khinchat is four miles. 
maximum of breadth, however, is not above three 
miles ; that of the plateau alone, between the prin- 
cipal river, two miles. But, in speaking of breadths 
especially, we should distinguish between those 
parts which have been called the legs and the body 
of the district, the legs being the subsidiary vales 
of the Sindhu and of the Taédi. The former of 
these, then, from the base of Burmandi to the apex 
of the Bhalu ridge, where this glen merges in the 
larger one of the Tédi, is only from two hundred 
ts tous hundred yards wide; whilst the width of 
the vale of the Tédi in that portion of it which 
extends lengthwise from the apex of the Bhalu 
ites to that of Kabilés at Choughora, is from half 
to three-quarters of a mile; and, if we distinguish 
(as well we may) the low tract lying on both banks 
of the Tadi, between the western extremity of the 
two last-named divisions, and the point where the 
Taédi gets compressed into a mere gully on the 
upper confines of Bélkote, (forming the north-east 
corner just spoken of inclusively,) we have a third 
tract, which 1s some 1,200 yards in medium breadth. 
The rea again, of the first of the sub-divisions 
of Nayakéte is two miles; of the second, four miles; 
of the third, one mile, All these three are tracts 
of the same character, that is, they are hot, swampy 
rice beds on the level of the streams that water 
them, except in the instance of the glen of the 
Tadi, which, upon the right bank of the river 

possesses @ widish strip of land considerably raised 
above the stream, and running under the Maha 
Mandal and Nayakéte ridges (where the court and 
chiefs have houses) to where the latter spreads into 
the chief elevated plain of the district above spoken 
of. That plain cannot be watered from the Trisool 
or T&di by reason of its elevation; and as the Néya- 
kéte ridge, whence it is derived, yields no efficient 
springs of water, the plain is condemned to exclu- 
sive dependance on rain. Every such plain or pla- 
teau is, in the language of Népal, a Tar; whereas 
the lower and perpetually waterable tracts, above 
contra-distinguished, are, in the same language, 
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called Bidsi. The first of the three is the Sindhi 
Bidsi, from the name of its streamlet, the Sindhu; 
the next the TAdi Bidsi, from its river; and the 
third, either Tadi Bidsi also, or Sangum Biasi, from 
the conflueuce of the Sindhu and Tédi within it. 
The Tfr, or chief tract, is numerously sub-appel- 
lated, as Pullo Tar, next Dévi Ghét; then Manjhi 
Tar; then Bur Tir, next the Nayakote hill; with 
various others parallel to these and nearer the Tri- 
sool, towards which the plateau in general has a 
tendency to sink step-wise, though never nearer the 
deep narrow bed of that river than several feet, 
twenty or more. These Tars are rather more whole- 
some and habitable than the Bidsis, and capable of 
more various culture, though chiefly of trees, since 
trees alone can flourish deprived of water, except 
from rain; and thus is, in part, explained the 
great predominance of mangoe and other groves 
over fields of agriculture in the Tar or Tars of Na- 
yakote, which, however lovely at all seasons, boast 
no winter or spring crops, despite of the high tem- 
Soper aa of the place; the Tars are too dry, and the 

iésis too wet for spring crops, though they be 
common in the much colder valley of Népal Proper. 
The difference of temperature between the valleys 
of Nayakdte and of Népal Proper is occasioned by 
the difference of elevation above the sea. This 
difference amounts to 2,250t feet; and the same 
cause affords us also the only apparent, but far from 
satisfactory, explanation of the fact, that whilst 
Nfvakote is pestilently malarious from March to 
November, Népal Proper is free from this scourge, 
all other circumstances being the same in each val- . 
ley. The lowlands of Na gists, consequently, are 
but very thinly peopled, the only permanent dwel- 
lers therein being several singular and affined races 
of men, called Dahi or Dari, Kamhaé, Kuswar, 
Botia, Bhrému, and Dénwar, of whom more here- 
after, and some few Parbattias and Néwars. The 
Néwars build and dwell solely on the Tirs. The 
Parbattias will not adventure even so far, but usually 
have their houses on the hills around, and never 
suffer themselves to sleep in any part of the low- 
lands for a single night between April and Novem- 
ber. In the Bidsis, then, are houses of Dénwars 
and their compeers only: in the Tars, those of the 
above people, and of some few Parbattias and Né- 
wars also; but in neither do the clusters of cottages 
hardly ever reach the size of a village, and the 
dwellings stand for the most part single and scanty. 
The whole district is said to contain 700 houses, 
but I doubt it, even allowing 100 or 150 houses to 
the town; and half the number in either case would 
probably be nearer the mark. 

The soil of Néyakéte contains a juster proportion 
of clay to silex and calx than the soil of the greater 
valley of Népal Proper, which is derived principally 
from the débris of granitic formations; and hence 
we obtain an explanation of the reputed eminent 
fertility of the former, and, more surely, of its cele- 
brated potteries. The heights around Nayakéte 
are of inferior size, consisting on the northern side 
especially, mostly of iron clay, of very deep red 

*See Dr. Campbell’s excellent paper, apud J. H. 
and A. S. 
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tint ; and the superficial soil of the Tfrs is for the 
most part the same, the substratum being, however, 
usually ee the dryness of their soil is 
increased. 

The soil of the Bidsis also is clayey, but untinted 
luteous white, and where unmixed with silex or 
other aa Sauer even more tenacious than the red 
clay. he pottery clays are exclusively of the 
former sort. Mica, so common in the great valley 
of Népal, is here never witnessed. The high tem- 

rature of Nayakdéte admits of most of the trees, 

orest and fruit, as well as of the superior Cerealia, 
of North Behar and the Tarai, being cultivated with 
success, though they cannot be raised in the great 
valley. Nayakdte has, besides, distinguished pro- 
ducts of its own, which are not found, or not found 
so good, in the plains of Behar—these are the 
orange and the pine-apple. The foreat trees pecu- 
liar to the district, not found in the great valley, 
and identifying this of Nayakdte with the Tarai 
and plains, are the Saul ( Shorea robusta), Burr and 
Pipal (Ficus Indica et Religiosa), Semal or Cotton- 
tree, Pris, Noem, and Mohwa. The Pinus longifo- 
a, and other mountain-growths, are frequently 
found mixed with these on the declivities around. 

The chief of the fruit-trees is the Mangoe of 
various sorts, many exotic and superior, though the 
celebrated Bombay mangoe is apt to lose its flavour 
by swelling into undue and dropsical dimensions; 
the tamarind, the abir, the jack fruit or bél, the 
kathur, the badhur, the pukri, the guava, the cus- 
tard-apple or sharifa, and, in a word, all the ordinary 
fruit-trees of India, none of which, it should be 
added, flourish in the larger valley. To the above 
we must subjoin the following exotics grown in the 
gardens of Khinchat, belonging to the Government: 
—naril or cocoanut, supari or betel, vine, pear, 
apples apricot (native), and plums of many kinds. 
All but the two first of these, however, flourish as 
well, or better, in the greater valley, being Euro- 


pean products. 
(To be continued.) 
—o 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD KAREN. 
By Major McManon, Deputy-Commissioner of British Burma. 








Karen or Kayen* is a name we have adopted 
from the Burmese, the etymology of which as far 
we can ascertain, has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. As remarked in @ previous paper, it con- 
veniently designates a people, divided into three 

eat families, comprising numerous clans; having, 
it is said a language of common origin, embracing 
many dialects, but without any common designation 
for themselves. 

In this respect they do not differ from the peoples 
of Hindiistan, dubbed Hindus or “ black men, 
the Persians, and called so ever since. The same 
may be said in regard to our own ancestors, till the 
seventh century, when by common consent the term 
Angle, or the name of one of their tribes, was 
adopted as a general appellation for the whole race. 
~ *The 7 in the Arakanese dialect is invariably y with 
the Burmese Proper. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF “KAREN.” 


From Mr. Cross we learn bane the bye Karen 
is su d to bear two significations, “aborigines,” 
and aeild people in 5 saan ”; and that a poe 
error prevails among Europeans generally that the 
Burmese call the people Karen because they are un- 
civilised as compared with themselves. This error 
he Bays, arises from confounding two Burmese words; 
ytne ‘savage, wild,’ and yin or yen ‘prior or first.’ 
Ye, as he justly points out, would be used indis- 
criminately by the Burmese, in reference to any 
wild tribe, and would even be applied by them 
towards their own people if characterized by un- 
couth or savage habits. 

At the seme time he thinks that it is evident 
that they regard the people whom they call Karen 
or Kayen, as the aborigines, because they found 
them occupying the country when they first took 
possession of it. We have frequently suggested 
this idea when consulting monks or other learned or 
intelligent Burmese, in regard to the derivation of 
the word ; but, unless we put it so as to partly a 
the question—when of course a polite Burman wi 
always accept the cue—we never obtained an answer 
sufficiently clear to justify us in accepting the 
proposition of Mr. Cross. 

Another consideration that militates against, if it 
does not prove fatal to his interpretation, is that 
signifies ‘civilized,’ in antithesis to yine 
‘uncivilised’; so that the Burmese in talking of the 
Karens, frequently discriminate between those that 
have been affected by civilisation, and the wilder 
tribes by calling them Kayin-yin, ‘civilised Karens’ 
and Kayin-yine, ‘uncivilised Karens,’ respectively. 

Karen has been written in various ways by various 
writers, according to their different notions of spel- 
ling. Thus Father Sangermano* styles the people 
Carians, and Symes,f who first heard of them from 
Sangermano, refers to them as Carayners or Carri- 
aners. “Cox, whose otherwise interesting narrative, 
is conspicuous for its ludicrous perversity as regards 
rendering the English equivalent of Burmese names, 
disposes of them as Carrians;{ while in Crawfurd’s 
more ambitious work, the author, noticing the name 
Karian, explains that it should be written Karen, 
and yet in his next chapter he alludes to the people 
as Karyens.§ ° 

There is some excuse then for the fancies of some 
authorities, which have connected the origin of the 
Karens with M. Pauthier’s Caraian—the Carajan 
of Marco Polo—which we know to be Yunnan. 
This fallacy has been disposed of by Colonel Yule 
in his recent work. || 

To the Buddhist bishop of To O we are in- 
debted for a suggestion that Karen is derived from 
a Pali word meaning ‘dirty feeders,’ or ‘people of 
inferior caste,’ and from a note thereon favoured us 
by Dr. Mason, we find that the Burmese compilers 
of the Pali vocabularies, render Kirata, ‘moun- 
taineers, or outcasts of India,’ by the term Karen, 


* Sangermano’s ‘‘ Burmese Empire,” 34, 

+ Syme’s ‘‘Embassy to Ava,” 207 and 464. 

+ Cox’s ‘‘Burmhan Empire,” 430. 

§ Crawfurd’s ‘‘ Embassy to the Court of Ava,” vol. i. 
93 and 170. 

\| Yule’s ‘Marco Polo,” i., 42 and 48. 
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simply because they were 9 people of similar habits; 
and again in Wilson’s Sanskrit dictionary the word 
Kirath is defined “a savage, one of the barbarous 
tribes that inhabit w 
Kinhads of Arian.”* 

But these examples prove nothing, and must be 
taken simply for what they are worth. 

The generic name that the Shans give the Karens 
in their own country is Yang{ which is softened in 
Burmese into Yen or Yein. Admitting this, and 
taking Mr. Cross’ theory so far as it goes, we are 
still in the dark, as to the signification of the par- 
ticle Ka; although possibly it may be urged that 
among the affinities of Karen with the Yuma dia- 
lects, 1s a tendency to affect the prefix Ka, which it 
sometimes unites with the root. 

The Burmese in naming wild tribes have taken 
advantage of some peculiarity in their dress or oc- 
cupation to distinguish them; thus we have “Red 
Karens,” ‘ White Karens,” ‘ Great butterflies,” 
“Little butterfliee,” “ Wild bees,” etc., or else they 
adopt the term used by different tribes, in speaking 

f chamaclves 

Dr. Mason points out that Karen is sufficiently 
near Kayong and Kaya, the names that the 
Gaykhos and Red Karens give them, to be the 
same word. It is certainly nearer than the equiva- 
lents of Karen, furnished by the European writers 
we have quoted; and as the Gaykhos and Red 
Karens were probably the first tribes with which 
the Burmese came in contact, befure they conquered 
Pegu, Dr. Mason’s suggestion as to the origin of 
the word, commends itself to careful attention. 

In the “Transactions of the Ethnological Society,” 
vol. v., Sir A. Phayre, quoting from Mr. Logan, 
says, “ The root of Mranma is ran, one of the forms 
of a widely spread Himalaic body for man, Karen 
has the same root, with the gutteral in place of the 
lateral prefix.” Mranma, which accords with the 
Arakanese pronunciation of the Burmese orthogra- 
phy, would under ordinary circumstances, be Myen- 
ma, in the dialect of Pegu and Burma Proper, but 
is arbitrarily pronounced Bamé, hence our word 
Burma. ; 

Sir A. Phayre, on the authority of the “ Chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Burma,” or Maha Radza Weng 
records in the same article, that “at an early period 
there were three tribes in the valley of the Irra- 
waddy, who appear to be the progenitors of the 

resent Burmese nation. These tribes are called 
yoo or Pyoo, Kanyan or Kanran, and Thek, or by 
the Arakanese Sak.” 
* Kanran softened #3 above explained would be 
Kenyen or Kenren. The consonant n, too, when 
final in the first syllable of a word of two or three 
syllables, is in Burmese, often mute, so we should 


and mountains — the 





* Dr. Mason humorously remarks, ‘‘ Admitting this 
word to designate the Karens, we may say the Karens 
were known to the Greeks!’’ He might also have 
added that Karian, the name of one of the Grecian 
barbarous tribes, mentioned by Homer, is identical with 
the equivalent of Karen as given by early writers. 

+ Dr. Mason, J.A.8.B. 
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then have Keyen or Keren. And in fact Father 
Sangermano does eliminate the 7.* 

If it be true, as Sir A. Phayre thinks probable, 
that these three tribes were the progenitors of the 
present Burmese nation, it is just possible that the 
title of Kanran, which is no nea applied by the 
Burmese to any tribe of cognate origin, may have 
been transferred to the Karens, just as Talaing,{ the 
appellation by which the original Peguans or Mons 
are still known, may (assugyested by Sir A. Phayre) 
have been derived from the Telingas, a Hindu race. 
which formerly had extensive settlements on the 
Burmese coast. 

Dr. F. Porter Smith somewhat authoritatively 
disposes of a question which has. hitherto baffled 
those most competent to form an opinion thereon 
as follows :—“ There is little doubt that the wor 
Karen comes from the same root-word as Kara,§ the 
Mongol word for black, conveying also the idea of 
an inferior or subjugated race. The Chinese call 
the Karens the Wu-man, or the ‘black aborigines,’ 
denoting their relationship with the scattered tribes 
(distinct from the Miau-tsze) which inhabited the 
south and west parts of China, and are still found 
as distinct tribes in Kwei-chau and Szch’uen.” 

But then it is well known that none of the Karen 
tribes can properly be called black men, while man 
of them are quite as fair as the Chinese, the gir 
in some instances, exhibiting white and red in strong 
contrast in their faces. 

While placing on record the different speculations 
on the origin of the word which have come to our 
notice, we would fain hope to enlist the intereat of 
those who have given attention to the subject, in 
view of obtaining a satisfactory solution of this 
etymological problem. 

* When referring to this sect of the Burmese he 
says that in consequence of a great disturbance that 
took place in the Royal city during the reign of Ahie- 
dia, ‘‘all the citizens divided themselves into three 
parties, who afterwards formed three different nations, 
the Byt, the Charan (Kharan), and the Burmese. 
Sangermano’s “ Burmese Empire,"’ 41. 

{ Talaing ‘‘is probably derived from the word Telin- 
g and hence it er that the tribes of the Upper 

rrawaddy, separated during long ages from the kindred 
tribes to the south of them, only came to know the 
M6n after these latter had settlements of Telingas on 
their coasts. These people, no doubt, extended their 
commerce into the interior, and hence the name easily 
changed into Talaing, came to be given to the whole 
population. The same results of a partial knowledge 
of a leading rave may still be seen. Until compara- 
tively late years, the Burmese mixed up English and 
all other Europeans, with the natives of India, in one 
common appellation of Kula or Western Foreigners ; 
and it is only since the war with the British in 1825- 
26 that they have learnt to distinguish between the 
most prominent of the nations, lying west of them.” 
Trans. Eth. Soc. London, vol. v., 37. 

The Burmese Envoy now in England, quoting from 
the Yazawdn Thadee-punee or ‘Comprehensive History 
of the Kings,’ has kindly favoured us with the follow- 
ing note. ‘‘Talaing is a compound word derived from 
Tee ‘man, and dalaing ‘water.’ The amphibious 
habits of the people, and the heavy rain-fall on the 
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ON THE IDENTITY OF OHINESE AND 
INDO-EUROPEAN ROOTS. 
By the Rev. J. Epxins, B.A. Peking. 


Not a few writers of the present day on philology 
absolutely refuse to consider the question whether 
the Indo-European speech rests upon older types 
such as are represented in our time by the Chinese 
and Mongol languages. They do so for the most 
puerile cf reasons. They say for instance that this 
or that investigator who calls attention to this sub- 
ject and announces the results of his researches is 
not acquainted with philology, or that the funda- 
mental principles of linguistic science forbid such 
researches, or that it is very presumptuous in him 
to call in question the opinion of distinguished 
scholars, or that the way is not yet cleared for such 
researches as his. 


There is very little force in any of these objec- 
tions, and they are so readily used chiefly because 
perhaps they absolve the philologist from trying 
the strength of his wings in a new region. 


Greater success was tor the time attained by the 
philologists of this century through the limitation 
of their scope. They devoted their time exclusively 
to the Indo-European languages that they might 
obtain sure results in a short time. But the work 
of philology is no less universal than it was before. 
It was wise in philologists to work in the Sanskrit 
mine as long as they could extract from it valuable 
ore. But it is foolish to say that others should not 
work in other mines, or that their gold should not 
be gold because it is dug out of a new river bed, 
or & new quartz-quarry. 


As to the way not being cleared yet for new 

old mines further east, that is on account of the 
inexcusable neglect of the philologists themselves. 
All honour be to those who like Professor Max 
Miiller are glad to encourage the work of new in- 
vestigators. The way is cleared when any one has 
on his shelves dictionaries and grammars of Chinese 
and Mongolian. 


I will give some examples which will shew that 
incredulity on the identity of words in the Indo- 
European languages and in the Chinese and Mongol 
languages, originates only in want of inquiry and 
erroneous pre-judgment of the case. They are com- 
mended ta the attention of those critics in philology 
who choose to say that it is unscientific to com- 
pare Chinese words with English or Latin or Rus- 
sian and who will find that they only imperil their 
own repute for philosophical knowledge and insight 
by so saying. 


sea-board, which was formerly held by them exclu- 
sively, probably suggesting this cognomen.” 

§ Mr. Logan in his paper on the Ethnographical 
position of the Karens says, “The attempts to apply 
several of the names in Marco Polo’s geography begin- 
ning with Kar or Kara, to the Karens appear to me to 
have been unsuccessful. The names are Turkish and 
the countries and tribes lie to the north of the Himé- 
layas. Kara ‘black,’ is acommon qualitive in Turkish 
Geographical names—Black River, Black Mountain, 
etc. J. Ind. Arch, vol. ii., No. 4., p. 382, 
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CHINESE AND INDO-EUROPEAN ROOTS. 


THE SYLLABLES PIN, FAN, FEN, AND PIEN. 

According to Grimm’s law p in Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit answers to the Gothic and English f and 
to the old High German 6 or v. So also 6 and f 
in the first of these groups of languages, answers to 

or 5 respectively in the second, and to 4 and p 
in the third. 

It follows from this law that p, f, 6, may without 
much chance of error be viewed as one letter. Thus 
Jints and bound, fervo and burn, falr and bill, polo 
and file, pscis and fish, peto and the German Jtten, 
fero and bear, pasco and feed, par and far, creel 
and father, are all commenced by a labial letter 
which may be p, f, or d. 

Grimm did not say which form of the labial was 
the older; nor did he explain exceptions, such as 
calé, kaled corresponding with the English call, 
parco and spare, sera and plaid, brachior bracht- 
um and péchus bullio and bow, bis and both, caedo 
and cut, and a multitude of other words found under 
labials, dentals, and gutturals. 

Something more has evidently yet to be done by 
hilology before it has completed the cycle of its 
iscoveries. These difficulties must be explained 

by enlarging the sphere of research. Yea, however 

reluctant certain philologists may be to give up the 
rinciple that the comparison of words in | 

of different families is unscientific, they must do 

so, for science rightly uuderstood herself requires it. 

Let us take the Chinese syllables FEN, FAN, PIN, 
PIEN :— 

1. Fen means ‘divide, powder, a tomb, dung, to 
burn, anger, ardent, zealous, to command.’ 

2. Pin means ‘sea-coast, funeral, poor, a guest, 
to bury, river-bank, expel, banish.’ 

8. Pren means ‘side, a whip, to distinguish, to 
change, the bat, one-sided, a thin piece or slip of 
paper, wood, or bamboo, pervading universally, 
convenient, bonnet, glad, to bury.’ 

4. Pan means ‘a board, to act, to spread abruad, 
a rank or class, to hope for or desire, mode of dress, 
stripes, revolve, cicatrix, to pull or lead, half, to re- 
bel, a bowl, to divide, an associate, to reject, en- 
tangle, a path, grindstone, transact business, to 
contract @ marriage.’ 

5. PEN means ‘foundation, to run, stupid, to 
spnrt from the mouth. 

6. Fan means ‘to turn over, overthrow, return, 
a bank, cooked food, a repetition or time, a grave, 
a piece of cloth, a fence, to roast,a banner, alum, 
to annoy, various, luxuriant, to extend, a sail. 

These words are distinguished in Chinese by 
tones and by initials. 3B, p, p’, and fare the vary- 
ing forms assumed by the initials. Grimm’s law 
has operated in China as in Europe,-and by that 
law, as correctly interpreted, these four initials are 
but the fourfold modifications of one labial letter, 
which for convenience we will call 6. 

In the Latin vocabulary we find the roote :-— 

1. FAN in fanaticus, ‘ wild,’ C. fen, ‘ . 

2. Fin in findo, fidt, fissum, (here the root is jin, 
fad, or fos), C. fen, ‘pit, divide, difference. There is 
also fints, ‘boundary,’ C. yen, pin. 

3. Fun is fundo, fundamentum, C. pen. Also 
funis, ‘a rope,’ C. gen, ‘whip.’ Hence funts means 
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that which is woven, and there is no need to com- 

pare it with schornos as is done by some philolo- 

ists in order to obtain light on its etymology. We 
ve also funus, ‘uw funeral,’ C. pin. 

4, Pan in pando ‘to extend,’ C. pan. Also pan- 
nus, C. pan, pen, fan. 

5. PEN in penna, wing, feather, C. fan, ‘a ban- 
ner.’ Also penurta, C. pin. Also penus, Eng. food, 
C. fan or ban. 

. Pry in pinna ‘feather,’ 0. fan ‘a banner.’ Also 
pinso ‘to pound, C. fen. 

7. Pun in punto, pena, C. yin ‘banish.’ 

These words might be increased by embracing 
in the lists related finals. Thus findo, fid:, are re- 
lated to pars, partio, because rand d are inter- 
changeable letters. Not to extend this paper too 
much only words whose roots end in m are given. 

In the Sanskrit vocabulary we have :— 

1, Pan in pan, panti, ‘transact business,’ p’an, p’ana, 
‘trade,’ p'anikarana, ‘marriage.’ Here karana means 
‘business, C. pan (or ban) ‘transact business,’ and 
pan, ‘contract marriage” 

2. PUN in punara ‘again, repeatedly,’ punarukta, 
‘repetition, C. fan, men. 

. PEN in pen, ‘to grind,’ C. p’an ‘revolve, grind- 
stone.’ Also pain ‘to command, grind, C. fen, p’an. 

4, P’an in p'en, p’enti, ‘go,’ C. pen, ‘run.’ Also 
pankara, ‘snake, cobra,’ 2.e., the winding animal, 
C. p'an ‘to wind as a snake.’ 

é. P’EN in p’enaka, ‘boiled rice, C. fan (ban). 

6. Ban in banajya, ‘business, C. pan, (ban), 
‘business agent.’ Also bandha ‘to bind,’ C. pien, 
‘to plait.’ 

7. Bun in bunda ‘discern,’ C. pren ‘distinguish,’ 
fen ‘divide,’ p’an ‘to divide.’ 

8. Buin in bhinna, ‘divided,’ C. fen, etc. 

The cuses of resemblance are so numerous that I 
believe any philological critic would misuse his 
time if he attempted to throw discredit upon them. 
Two-thirds of them are entirely reliable. 

The number of identical words might be increased 
by citing those which in the Indo-European lan- 
guages have prefixed s and inserted r or / after the 
initial labial or exchanged the final n for ¢, d, 1, 8, 
ori, Thus pen ‘to go,’ is the same word as span- 
dana ‘going,’ and perhaps as spad ‘to move.’ Fun- 
do ‘to pour,’ is the same word as apendé the Greek 
for ‘to pour,’ and if we remember that r is inter- 
changeable with d, and therefore with n, the Eng. 
pour is really the same word. 

But some philological critic will say this is not 
accepted philology. Fundo is to be compared with 
the Greek cheé ‘to pour,’ for the initial s in spendo 
must be considered as radical. If so, my appeal 
must be from a tight-laced and red-tape philology 
to the common sense of the reading public. es 
is no more truly the same word as foot, than pars 
and partio are the same words as jindo and fissura. 
Examples which Grimm’s law does not attempt to 
embrace must be embraced under a wider law, by 
obtaining help from the languages in Eastern Asia 
which are now found to contain the very same mass 
of word-roots with which European philology has 
been so long familiar. Any philologist accustomed 
to the-study of letter changes and derivative affixes 
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of the identifications 


who should deny that a - 
reliable, has certainly 


above given are valid an 
parted with his sober senses. 

[We thiuk it due to Mr. Edkins to suspend judg- 
ment regarding his theory as to China’s Place in Philo- 
logy, until the subject has been fully considered by 
ag a who have given some attention to Chinese. 

here can be no doubt about the high antiquity of 
many of the Chinese radicals, and if they are found 
to be similarin form and meaning to the radicals of other 
languages, we cannot see how it is possible to deny 
the connexion, especially if it be also found that the 
syntactical arrangements agree. 

It may be that Mr. Edkins has committed himself 
to false premisses in endeavouring to shew the con- 
nexion between the Chinese and Semitic languages, but 
his great assiduity in the study df the ancient forms 
of Chinése, and the undoubted facts which he brings 
to light, claim for him a sober consideration of his 
theory. Ep.] ; 


——Q——— 
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Adam’s Peak. Legendary, Traditonal, 
and Historic Notwes of the Samanala and Srt-pdda: 
with a descriptive account of the Pilgrims’ route 
from Colombo to the Sacred Foot-print. By Wi1- 
LIAM SKEEN, M. of Ceylon Br. of R. A.S. London: 
Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 1870. 


There are hero-worshippers, and there are relic- 
worshippers, and there are places marked as divine, 
surrounded with a halo of sanctity, to which devo- 
tees flock in crowds. It has been so in the Chris- 
tian world, and there were pilgrims once who 
resorted to the Holy Sepulchre, others to Canter- 
bury to the shrine of St. Thomas-a-Becket as 
earnestly devoted as the pilgrims are who now flock 
to Mecca. But the veneration for these holy places 
pales before the superior sanctity which attaches to 
the thrice-as-ancient Foot-print of Buddha that 
crowns the Samanala Peak of Ceylon. What is 
most strange is that Hindus, Buddhists, and Mu- 
hammadans alike venerate this mountain, and the 
sacred foot-print. By the Hindus it is regarded as 
a mark left by Siva; by the Buddhists as the im- 

ress of Gaidanie’s fogt as he left this world; and 
y the Muhammadans as the stamp of Adam him- 
self, as he took his last look at paradise. 

The work before us contains the fullest account . 
of the Sri-pada or Sacred Foot-print; its history is 
minutely investigated, and a narrative of an actual 
exploration i8 given. 

Although the mountain itself—the Samanala 
Kuta—is mentioned in the Mahawanso (‘Genealogy 
of the Great,’) which is the national history of 
Ceylon, written in Pali verse, and at a period e- 
ing with B.c. 140, there does not appear to have 
been any mention of the Foot-print until the pil- 
grimage of King Kirti Nissanga (A.D. 1192-1201) 
to the spot. Thus 1200 years are passed over with- 
out any reference being made to the Foot-print by 
the followers of Gaudama, After this pilgrimages 
became common, : 

I 
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There is a story told of some Chinese, who, at- 
tached to the army of Prikrama III., a.p. 1266, 
visited Adam’s Peak, and returning to their native 
land palmed off a lump of stone with a chiselled 
toe-mark as a relic of the original impression of 
Fu’s (Buddha’s) foot-print. 

Samanala, which rises 7,352 feet above the sea- 
level, is about 46 miles from Colombo, and is seen 
at a distance of 150 miles. Mr. Skeen appears to 
have made three excursions to it, and these he des- 
cribes in his book. The way lay through Ratnapura 
(the City of Gems), 56 miles off. This was accom- 

lished fe the Ratnapura mail at four miles an 

our. He notices several remarkable places passed 
en route. These are of more interest to the resi- 
dents in Ceylon, and to the Buddhist scholar, than 
to a general reader. We will now extract a pas- 
sage which describes the Sri-pida itself:— 

“ Just below the temple, two large bells are sus- 
pended together, between short heavy beams. One 
of these is cracked, but the other was continually 
being rung by pilgrims, who thereby intimated the 

g oY P : 
number of their ascents, as well as proclaimed their 
purity; the legend being that the bell refuses to 
sound if attempted to be rung by an unclean per- 
son. Ten rough blocks of stone lead up to a kind 
of altar-table of wood, fixed outside the temple, in 
front of, but a little below, the toes of the foot-print, 
on which are placed what may perhaps be termed 
the honorary olferings of the pilgrims. These are 
chiefly floral, and at the time of our visit consisted 
almost entirely of the unbroken or just-burst flower 

thes of the areka palm. Above and overlooking 
all, was the pagoda-shaped Swiss-cottage-looking 
shrine that screened the hoilow in the rock,—the 
so-called Sacred Foot-print,—worshipped alike by 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Muhammadans, as the im- 
ress there left of the foot of Buddha, Siva, or the 
Father of Mankind. 

The Sri-pada rock, the Samanta-kuta, the pinna- 
cle or apex of the Samanala, is of an irregular pyra- 
midal form, very considerably steeper to the south 
and west, than to the north and east. Its base is 
about a hundred and twenty feet in circumference, 
its greatest length being about forty, and its breadth 
about thirty feet. We estimated its heizht to be 
ten feet above the level of the surrounding terrace 
or platform. The Ranhili-gé, or temple, is a small 
quadrangular building, twelve feet by ten, and is, 
in fact, nothing more than a tiled canopy supported 
on pillars, between each of which is a small balus- 
trade,—balustrades and pillars alike shewing signs 
of age and the effects of the weather; and neither 
the one nor the other at all improved by being 
carved all over with the names and initials of 
visitors and pilgrims. The roof was ceiled with 
white cloth, and similar cloths were stretched be- 
tween some of the pillars. The entrance to the 
interior is on the north-west, and close to this is a 

at iron bowl, two feet in diameter, which is kept 
filled with water from the well below. The inden- 
tation of the foot-print is to the west of the centre 
of the interior. ‘The heel is much higher than the 
toes, and the artificiality of the whole is palpable. 
A thick raised edging of cement marks the rude 
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outline of a foot, five feet seven inches long, and 
two feet seven inches broad at the point where the 
heel begins to curve. The interstices between the 
toes are also formed of cement, and the whole of 
the markings of the foot every now and again need 
repair. The inner portion of the heel and instep 
are the only parts that are clearly natural rock. 
But as there are none so blind as those who will 
not see, the marks of the artificer’s hands are in- 
visible to the thousands who come to worship the 
venerated relic, which is just about the size of the 
foot of the colossal images they adore in their 

rincipal vihiéras, A white cloth concealed the 

ri-pada from view, except when the pilgrims were 
about to present offerings in the shape of mone 
or valuables. These they were allowed to deposit 
in the foot-print itself, from which however they 
were at once carefully swept out by the attendant 
unanse.” 


The work abounds with curious notes and ex- 
tracts from books on the subject. The appendix 
also contains some valuable matter relating to the 
history of Adam’s Peak. 

The Index clearly indicates the amount of in- 
formation to be obtained, and makes the book 
valuable for reference. 
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The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. 
H. Mrpuourst, H. B. M’s. Consul, Shanghai. With 
map. London: Edward Stanford. 1872. 


Here we have a medley of information on the 
circumstances by which foreign residents in China 
find themselves surrounded. Mr. Medhurst has 
done his best to disabuse people’s minds of the 
various errors which are rife respecting China and 
a residence in that country. Mie has, we think, 
overdrawn the misrepresentations about China. 
Very few educated men think now of attributing 
to Chinese the habit of eating rats and dogs, or of 
generally drowning their daughters; but still mis- 
takes are made, and it is well to correct them. 
The book will be acceptable especially to young 
men going to the “Flowery Land” for the first 
time. The writer has a good word to say for the 
merchant and also for the missionary, and besides 
he gives the Chinaman his due, as will be seen by 
the following extract :— 

“The prevalent impression with regard to the 
character of the Chinese people seems to be that 
they have no notion of honour, honesty, or courage, 
and that they are by nature a cruel, merciless race. 
This estimate is erroneous, and needs to be cor- 
rected. I do not pretend to maintain that the 
Chinese are free from the vices common to all 
humanity, and I will even admit that they possess 
many defects of character from which other peoples, 
who have made even less progress than themselves, 
have been found to be exempt. At the same time 
it is hardly fair to judge them by that code which 
an advanced state of intelligence and civilization 
has taught us to set up for our own guidance in res- 
pect to mental and moral qualities, and straightway 
to denounce them as weak or reprobate because 
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they cannot fulfil all the requirements of such a 
standard.” 

“The moral qualities of a people can only be 
judged of by such salient points in their character 
and conduct as come under the observation of those 
who study them, or are thrown into more or less 
intimate association with them; and if this crite- 
rion be accepted as a just one, there is every reason 
for concluding that the Chinese are not so prone to 
evil and so dead to good as they have been made 
out to be. Their sense of honour, for example, al- 
though not of that nature which is ready to resent 
the slightest insult by pugnacious demonstration, 
is nevertheless very keen, and the educated classes 
especially are painfully sensitive to insult or indig- 
nity. This has been fully established by the numer- 
ous instances which have occurred, even within the 
limits of our brief acquaintance with the people, of 
public functionaries, both high and low, who have 
sacrificed their lives rather than desert their posts 
or sustain disgrace. Cases have not been wanting 
moreover in mercantile experience, where traders 
have been Na se to forfeit considerable sums, or 
otherwise forego valued interests, rather than belie 
their word, or permit their own credit, or that of 
their connections to suffer damage.” 


This little work is the amplification of a lecture 
by Mr. Consul Medhurst, and which is noticed in 
e Phenix, vol. ii., pp. 129, 203, q. v. 


—_—_—_o—_—— 


DInfanticule et VAvortement dans 
PEmpire Chinois. Paris, 1872. 


Etude historique et Medicale sur la 
Prostitution dans [Empire Chinois. Paris, 1872. 


La Mutilation des Pieds de la Femme 
Chinoise. Paris, 1872. 


Etude générale sur la végétation dans 
le Nord de la Chine. Paris, 1872. 


The above are the titles of four brochures of much 
interest which have recently appeared from the pen 
of Dr. M. FE. Martin, late surgeon to the French 
legation at Peking. where he has enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of studying the various questions upon which 
his views are expressed in the papers now before us. 
His exposition of the method and consequences of 
the mutilation of the feet of women in China; as a 
a eet and anatomical gaa mas is pro- 

ly tho first undertaking of the kind, and will 
be found useful by all who devote themselves to the 
study of Chinese questions. In a similar manner 
and in a scarcely es degree his papers on infanti- 
cide and prostitution are replete with information 
on these and cognate points, closely connected with 
some of the most impurtant features of the social 
constitution of China. In his remarks on the vege- 
tation of the North of China, Dr. Martin has more 
particularly dwelt upon its possible value with re- 
gard to acclimatization, the paper having been 
ly arta as part of the Transactions of the Soctété 

cclimation at Paris, but in this brief summary 
of the results of his own observation the author 
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has been able to add little to what is already known 
through the more extensive labours of antecedent 
inquirers. His general couclusion is, however, to 
the effect that in flora as well as in fauna the north 
of China is comparatively poor, and that the region 
to which his observations extend offers little en- 
couragement to further study with reference to 
European acclimatization. He draws attention, 
moreover, to the increasing proportions of the opium 
cultivation in the neighbourhood of Peking, and 
deplores the consequent impoverishment of the 
already sterile soil. W.F. 


—o—_— 


Uomini e paraventi, Racconto Grap- 
ponese, Tradotto da A, Severini. Firenze, 1872. 

-This’ is a translation into Italian by Professor 

Antelmo Severini of the story of the Roku Bryobu 


7 ya or “Six Folding Screens,’ or “ Ses 
Paraventi, nuovi modelli della fugace vita,” a transla- 
tion of which as veal in the Phentzr, vol. i, p. 
157 et seq., from the pen of that talented orientalist 
Rev. S. GC. Malan, M.A. This translation from the 
original Japanese is also very good, and it dves in- 
finite credit to its author. We may perhaps refer 
to it again. 
—_—_Q-—_— 

Vostochniit Sbornik. Tom 1. Viipusk 
perviit. Sanktpeterburg. 1872. Oriental Magazine, 
vol.i., part i. St. Petersburg. 1872. 

This is a new magazine, issued under the auspices 


_ of the Asiatic ad ea of Russia, and under the 


editorship of the Baron Friedrich von Osten Sacken. 


_ We can only give the contents in the present num- 


ber, but hope by and bye to cull some interesting 
matter from its pages. The first article is by the 
Archimandrite Palladius, and is entitled “ Ancient 
traces of Christianity in China, from Chinese 
sources.” The second: “Chinese Memoirs con- 
cerning Annam,” translated from Chinese by Father 
Eulampius: the third, “ Ancient Chinese Account 
of Jingis Khan,” translated from Chinese by the 
Archimandrite Palladius. We must reserve a 
larger notice until a future number. 


_——_-7) 


A JAPANESE FAREWELL. 


‘‘T gtart to-morrow for Liverpool, and leave next 
day for New York and San Francisco, whence I 
shall take the next boat for Japan. 

The preparations for my going have left me no 
time to seo or write separately to my miany friends 
and acquaintances; and I must therefore beg them 
to accept this common letter for the shake of the 
hand and friendly leave-taking that I should like 
to have substituted for it. 

On looking back through my four year’s stay in 
England, from the time when, a boy, left my own 
bright land, my home, and came among strangers, 
to fog and _ col and illness, (and yet to Western 
learning, civilization, and philanthrophy,) till now 
when, a man, I leave to fit myself better for future 
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work, I see a past chequered with many troubles, 
and yet cheered by much kindness, and by the 
consciousness of an advance in knowledge of the 
pursuits and studies worthy of men, and the great 
social problems facing statesmen for solution. 

For the interest shown by all Englishmen, from 
the Queen to the workman, in my country and its 
rogress, and their good wishes for it, I feel pro- 
oundly grateful, and for the great kindness which 
members of all classes have shewn to me, 8 simple 
student, I am truly thankful. Nothing will ever 
efface from my memory the frankness with which 
many English hearts and homes have been opened 
to me, and the warm welcome I have received in 
them. I only hope that I may live and be strong 
enough, to come back, and claim my friends’ kind- 
ness again. Meantime I ask them to keep up their 
care for Japan, and to think now and then of me. 

To my own countrymen here who happily have 
health to continue and complete their studies, 1 bid 
a temporary though hearty farewell, inthe assur- 
ance that some day we shall all again meet in our 
own fair land, and work together forit’s good, resolved 
to raise it to England’s level, and even above it, in 
all that makes England great.” 


We were agreably surprised on receiving a short 
time back a lithographed letter from a Japanese 
gentleman, on the eve of his departure from japan, 
to read the noble sentiments which it contained, and 
we cannot refrain from giving some extracts from it, 
as they show the sort of feeling which animates the 
young Japanese who visit foreign countries for 
study ; and we have the satifaction also of stating 
that the author of this epistle was the son of the 
chief Minister of Japan, Sang, Daijo, Daijin. 

~ o———_——- ; 





NOTES ON HODGSON’S VOCABULARY. 
By R. F. St. ANDKEW Sr. Joun, Esy. 


Tibet. Burmcse. 
When ? gang-tad bay-thaw-ahka 
Where ? rany-DAa bay-hma 
Above eng-na ahpaw-hma 
Below Hog-na ouk-hma 


From the above I adduce that T. gang = B. bay, 
the interrogative pronoun, and that T. na = hma, 
‘at.’ T. hog = B. ouk, ‘below, under.’ In Burmese 
there is a root ¢in or teng, meaning ‘to place upon,’ 
which seems to be the same as the Tibetan teng 
‘above.’ [The Chinese _ r shang probably. Ep. ] 

2. Yes, T. in, L. 6k, M. ho; in Burmese “yes” 
may be expressed by a simple sound of assertion, 
as é or tn, or by the words hék-ba-é ‘it is true,’ (hbk 
‘true,’ ba polite affix, é assertive affix) or Aman-ba-é 
‘it is true’: é is the colloquial of thee or ee. 

3. In Burmese, ma is “ not,” but is followed by 
assertive and imperative affixes as mga-ma-the-boo 
is exactly equivalent to the French je ne savs pas; 
ma-lék-nin is imperative and corresponds to Lepcha 
ma-mat-nan ‘do not.’ Besides these two examples 
there are many compositions with other affixes. 

4. Burmese tsd sah! and thouk ‘drink!’ seems 
to run through most of the dialects. T. nyah ‘sleep’ 
seems equivalent to B. nya ‘night.’ The Lepcha 
and Limbu construction of “bad” correspond to 


denotes his high position in the Han-lin. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


the Burmese for koung ‘ good,’ becomes ma-koung-. 
boo ‘it is bad.’ In note (°) koung is wrongly spelt 
kung, and the meaning of the note obscure; koung 
is simply ‘good,’ and net (written nak) is ‘ black,’ 
“a good man,” may be either loo-goung (the 
changing tog) or koung-thaw-loo, and so with all 
adjectives. d-net ‘a black,’ a-hpyoo ‘a white,’ {the 
substantive being understood.* 

5. T. gnd, 8. gniini, Bh. gné, ‘to weep = B. gné. 

A aaa le lemo se 

+ SerPs: 4 ugly ma-lemo  — *:«sma-hila 

7. The root y or pty ‘to give, is found in Bur- 
mese and perhaps ate pay: that ‘to kill,’ is 
merely the lisp of sat, but I do not think the final 
¢ a sign of the transition. 





NOTE TO “CASKET OF GEMS.” 
(See page 107 Vol. II.) 


Kau TFlid-sz c=* 8. + was a celebrated scho- 
lar who flourished during the Ming dynasty, about 
the year 1,500 a.p., was Professor of rhetoric and 
poetry in the Han-lin nit aK college at Peking. 
His family name was Kau the honarary title 
of Hid-sz was given to him by the ae and 

e is 
also known by the name of Kau Siu-yiu pay a 34 
Ki-yiu aay 2 his school name, and the name by 
which his friends addressed him. <A complimen- 
tary name was also given him, Tsing Keu 
from the name of the place where he wrote his 


ot 


most celebrated poem Met Hwa-shi fy AL a 


- aud which place he embellished by planting all the 


varieties of the Mei t.e., plum-trees, apricots, flower- 
ing almonds, etc. 

Kiu-tsiuen Fr ‘The Nine Springs,’ is the 
same as Hwang-tsiuen ja re ‘Yellow Springs,’ 
(Yellow Fountain), kin JU, ‘nine’ being used in 
the sense of “deep.” Hiang-tsiuen is a poetic expres- 
sion for Aades, or the land of spirits. It is found in 
the classical books of Confucius and others of his 


school. To say, one has gone to the “ yellow foun- 
tain,” means he is dead, or.gone to hades (Yin kien 


ea fl ) which is quite a different term from 


Ti ya Hh BR the Buddhist word for ‘hell,’ or a 
lace of punishment after death. Neither the term 


a 


tw-tstuen nor Hwang-tsiuen is found in Buddhist 
or Tauist books, though much is said in Buddhist 


books of the Shi pa tsang ti-yi + AN Jes Sh BR 


‘Eighteen Departments of Hell.’ 
L. M. Fay. 


* Thus a-koung-ma-shi ‘there is not a good one.’ 

* The Japanese root for ‘sleep,’ is ne aR but ‘night, 
is ya or 70 1K The Tib. gno ‘to weep’ is probably kit 
FX of the'Chinese. Sat ‘to kill ‘is undoobtedly shut 
IR y 
Sa of the Chinese. Editor. 
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Sokpa. Gydami. Gyéring. Horpa. Takpa, Manyak. 
bic chhilo hri-thou ru-gii Tgimé gorr wobi 
nara ré-thou ki-ni & lin nyi-ma 
par khi kéng otal t é . 1éphé 
syli-chi hal ti-swé syd wih phwih 
moto shi nah shéng dong sépoh 
hoété twing-cha wo-khyi, tik- rhava yu hu 
wassl, u's shui tichi [hyu-hréh chhi dyéh 
eR i yéngsi sé-ten z0 A khé zgwah 
mi, bi, a’bu gnd a i) é,nyé & 
chhé nl ae = aH e a nd 
that tha gné-pos, wati ‘ja, "jya pé, bé thi 
° minit gnémé yd l, i ri lural, Adur 
aoe or rigya gnar ual, ajui 
chhinit nimé ny6 nini, ni-riggi i-ré néndir 
thanit thimé ya pos (prefix|| ‘Jini, ‘ji-riggi pe-ré thidir 
caret gnoti gna, conjunct gné-é (elonga- gnelni ai 
caret niti ni, the same nif [tion) 1’ku noé 
~ caret thati wi, the same ‘jyéa péki th{é 
caret gnométi caret gnaérigya &réki adurf 
caret nimeti caret niirigya § 1raki nonduri 
caret thameti caret Vjaa rigya pérfki _—_ thiduri 
nég6 i-ku, f kati ra thi _ tabi 
héyur liang-ku, ar’ ka-nés** gné nai nabi 
kérb& sang -ku, san ka-sim su sum sibi 
be si-ku, si me hla ph i a 
thab wu-ku, wu ng-gnd 6 abi 
chara. “ded lon HO erbd a dy Ebi 
t616 ebhi-ku,chhi kish-nés zné nis skwibf 
némf pa-ku, p& _— or-yét rhiéé gyet zibi 
y66 chyi-ku, king-gi gd igi gibi 
arba ish’-sa [chyu sih agé Pchi chéchibi 
héré air’-sa kinis-si nask& khali nichébi 
kéchhen san’-sa ka-sam-si siské caret s& cha bi 
téché syii-sa kaplis-si léska caret zyizabi 
shiché ~ wit-sa kingnésitf  gwéské caret gna zobi 
chévé fpé paryé Thyé caret téjé 
na, né ti caret.§§ um? i dan P ki f 
ti khé caret gi syd, 14 wé 
gash li shis. 8 fno,gha { tha, ni 
rf la i khé, wu gi lé 
thingdi khang chhen Fi, khyds aché nim ling phéé 
gwé mé6ma, meyi kamef machi mandna maja 
thi, ti = ila [ma s. pri né,no,ch& na khu, choh 
6t6, wotd chh& yS —_priz-dii habdeu dé milé 
caret lé khun tis-dui = [tra tabdeu téné thilé 
khech ché n& khin thie-didi, kwés- sa deu kashii ninkhé 
in dur chin thé pish-nyi ary tashi tanyur 
miagar min thé s6s-nyl asi nogor edruh 
nokhor hou thé isyur naga, a’ wesni dang éhé 
aksi in dé thi mé chidu udu wo cho hopi, dait 
zga, yé bi 14 mé hadi outhi wotho _ thuingé pu, kwa- 
i. thyerthar 14 li kata léré ga, gaha khadé [nait 
téré syéng thou arkyé chhé gang chi 







s tirmi-kasam, unchanged. 


es of the numerals are liable to variation, as tirmi-targé, one man ; tirmi-tage, two 


u, and taking a nasal or other euphonic appendage, ku-ng, ku-sh, is servile. It is 
st inseparable adjunct of nouns, verbs, etc., and it interchanges with ta. Some- 


Compare ta-pé, a father, with ka-pé, Kassia, and Ta-gappen, Tamil, etc. 
the general rule; but fm has been obtained as an anomalous exception of very 
b, as Lama-um-boroh, the Léma’s horse. 
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ikpa. Gydring. Horpa. 

Beld khong-di kaver’ ni 

Betykho _ilig-di karmyak Fi cgi 

Withu thang-ti kasri Lach! 
Wit »> thong-ti kachan’ 

Far luir kou-ti kasri’ es 

Nea) »» ti-ti kachin’ 

Litt syou-ti kachhai’ Ee al 
Muc té-ti kahti’ kamtha 

ree - eang-di. yang kaldérlar tt 1616 

99 yang-di [-di zhirdo sur zhi 

Se "awé thé hou-ti (good) kwipan kalbo. galvo 
Thuf na é syou-ti(small)kwichem chi chu 
How va hwaé leu —_ disduk nertha 
Who khang-ti taskom’ nasyé 
Yes 180 6-ti. w6-ti  tomos nam) Ongsi 
No | thyé, khyé — ta-z26 ma 

Do? khwa ta-mot wathi 
Ando tha = swikyor korman’ in 
Or khilé tar-was taryén 
Thist avd ka-naréd kha khé 
That 1a — sihrin da-ka-kri == ss nakabra 
Whinai chhi ae =e nék-chun ya-guizi 
Whit [ch ta-chén nap-shéh, tayin 
Whi ka-pun. paptin|| kwi-lhen 

Whet tt chhi yeyen, da-chin ta-shin. wa-shin 

Any? chhilé tar-yup ya-chin zuiryén 
Any! cho né-nen unzun. wanztin 


Gydmi. 


Gooer yAbo chi. chhi 
Bad: keng théwo 


: Hot * euk kf. yoho 
Ripet rékw6 
wok ka té 

SE lé-le 
Bitte-chhi 1l4-chhé 
oes 

1] care 
goa thyén 

lya sya 

ee shré 
Whi 


ye-yen. ya-chin ropa 


danar-gyuk 


davo (cuivis) 
da-vong (mihi) tu-kh 


-ven 
ta-tip 
oe 


dining 
tanyel 
na-tok 
kar-nyou 


. ti-een 


ta-chen 


tam 


ti-k ys (cuivi 
ng (mihi) - 
gwonkhé, tishthu 


nazbi 
ta-shé 
wi-khy6 
wum-bé 


rang-k6, rhézi 
rale 


wul min 
sam tenchi 


ta-yin. nap-shé 


Tiakpa. Manyak. 
leu dani 
changu chigindo 
ringbo shasha 
tho rei 
ziigrin ra hra 
= ate dridra 
chi bo. pra yu 
thén kah kah 
birhi wih wah 
alg drazo 
Manette dachiih 

amrhing kari 

na brida 
”. depeya 
_ 4 vitengné 
z6 ajeu 
ter ie ie 
haiyah 
tag (get mp counwen 
te 
ea dang 
syat thadyu 
ayd lemo 
fang hanjoh 
zk naijeu 
palit sculiioys 
bé. bin wa-khi. ta- 
i ya. §§ léngh dangé (kh 
dings dan-tha 
s0td na-sya 
rota trulhé 
khor tiyu 
longna da-chi 
nina wichi 
nyan khabé ni 
86m nayinyé 
syat thai-dyu 


prefix ta vel da is usually added. But ka is also used with verbs, ¢.g., dong = it is, 
ewari and Tibetan du-g) is ka-m-dong in Gydring. 
a, according to that alliterative principle which prevails so greatly, though irregularly. 
tial sense. Give to me: take from me. Bin, Lang, a general sense. One solicits; the 
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the Kéli or Ghoégra, to the Dhansri, with the 


N, Esq. 
Nébodr. Gérung. Magar. Stinwér. 
Phai Néng mro Name Phasé 
Imo Ohiji Mhér machi 
Balé Mya - .=§ Mya B 
Jhango. Jha-ngo Némy& GwéAjd. g-wé-j4 Chfvé. Chi-v4 
Koh Hyi U'si 
D6 Plava in Dingé 
Kwé Nigri Misyé ros Riishé 
Mé Méi Bhainsa, H. Mésyé6, S 
Bhon Nawér Suthi Bérmé 
Sas ot ftp Nhet Bi 
K6 éngy& Khad 
Nhi’ Dini’ Na main N&thi 
Khf ché N Chhyti Kiiching 
Nhai pong Na N& kyep Nophé 
Ch&é Sa.Nhé Jhé Kha pi 
Khyén. Khé-n Phing Rhi Bé-phii. b& = 
fowl, bird 
Kisf Hathi Hathi So dé 
Mi khé Mi Mik Mf chf 
Abi Abo Bai Baévé 
Mi Mi Mhé Mf 
Khé Na-ka Gwé Pa’ 
Ny& Téngné Dishé Gnan 
Swong Téh Sér Phi 
PAili’ Bhalé Mihil Khwéli 
Cholé RA Rh& Charsyé 
Song Mof Chham Chang 
Pé léhés Lapt& Hut piak Tablé. Gwi 
Chhon Mi Pfyé 
Phé Tilf Wak 4 
Néki Ri Mirhéng Giro 
Sala Ghora, H.! Ghora Ghora 
Chhén Tin um Khi 
Na’ Péi Phalém Wa4 ak’li 
Lapté, Hau aa Lhé ay = hé 
& &wongcho, 0 
Mano,' Mi jang Mhi Bharat e : Miird 
ko Timyii Béner, P. Moro 
jae ka Lau-gni Gyé hit Lé& to ef 
A’mo M4 * Amai 
Giin Kwon D&ndé, P. Dand&é 
Mhiti Sting Gner . So 
P. ad a rcp khitia, P. a khitia. P. 
: 7 5 
Chee Mhéte Nénbik Nado 
Chikang Chigi Sidf Gyo | 





= hand, from the root 74, Shige pd, the mark of flat things, and Ad the sign of 
ifferences more apparent tan real, since the use or neglect of these additions is 
é.g., palt ‘foot’ has the pd sign only j ; 4ilé Shands and feet’ has neither. 
d Uraon, Xai in Chinese. 
»;, Mano, like Maro, mankind ; and so Yapmi in Limbu, whilst, Yem 4 cha, 
oman in that- ‘tongue. 
ts, mas. et foem., ‘identical with the Pho mo and Po mo elsewhere ocourring, 

i word. 

as in Upa, Uma, Ukhura, Uhokwa, etc., of the sequel. 
= *,*H, Hindi —P, Parbetya.—S, Sanskrit. 
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Néwér. Gdrung. Magar. 
wai Kala @ Mocha 
isi Khwéng Khol& 

n Kyén Lam 
i C Ché 
u. Chégi Dhf Chala 
rag Tindi. Min Sarang 
Bhigiri Bil 
gt Piré. Térgya Bhiga 
Oo Yuma Lhin 
j4, 5.8 Dhini Ném Phan 
un Chén Rénghii 
& Sak Syak 
™Gang,S. Neco Langhs 
° e n 
u. Lé Kyi Die 
Taya Némi 
- ous 
én 
) Thi Hose 
ing Gni mo Kan kirik 
a ping Kén mo Néng hnirtk 
2 ping i mo Hos lnirik i 
gu mha Gné 14 Gnou 
hang gu Kén 14 Nuwo 
ya gu Thi 14 Ho chit 
ing gu Gni molo Kan kiri 
haping Keme molo Nang kirikim 
sping gu Thaméla A korikim 
hi’ 3 Kri, kRf Kat? 
g Ni Nis 
a .| Song Song 
a3] Pir Buli, Bu-li® 
& FF Gn& Bang&é. Ba-gn4 
ua 4 Tu caret 
6 rE Nis. Limbu, 8S. caret 
y4 a] Pré. pRé caret 
n as | Kuh caret 
nhé . =} Chih caret 
ig sinho. Nié Kaiti caret 
sinho. Stiyé caret caret 
o. Gnidye caret caret 
ns&nho. Sat chi caret caret 
. Yé. Lé, BO 3 Yé. W6 
ta D6 Kf 
anyeng: Ang.{ Wa&jé In 
vfkén 
gt Ji Ye. 


Stnwdr. 
Mafjhi 


Hare& k6. Méré ké 
Go ain ké 
Gai ain ké. In ké 
Hari ain ké 
Ka? 
a 
& 
16° 
Gn6é 
Rik 
Cha ni 
Yoh 
Gth 
Sa shi 
Khalk&é 
Sasi sin 
Kh&k néshi 
Kh&k nishisasika 
Swaiké 


Kwé. Kyé 
~ Kali 


Gna 
Mi 


i. Its meaning is place, locus. Nan alone is instrumental. 


10ugh usnal ; so also the Kir&n 
0, just as Gyarung pit for four got from 


ti final ya 


plist 40. Bong equals Gip. 


ma, myself ; Jigu, my goods. Hma and gi are affixed to every quali- 
nd abl. alike: also yakén, whieh likewise expresses with, or sth of 


to arrive at, second a prep, to 
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(going to.) 


a 


Stniear. 


Magar. 


Gurung. 
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Ya 


e more complex yi pre helps to difference the transitive and reflex forms, as in 


See on, to weep an 


give. 


owel merely often expresses in ew in declension, Also the abl. and instr. sign kén, 


relative and correlative terms, pronominal, and others, it may be doubted if there 
‘‘and.” The correlative pronoun and the con- 


vonjunction equivalent to En 
indeed be had. 7 
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THE LAST DAYS OF TSENG-KWO-FAN. 


ae: 
Translated from the Peking Gazette, 
By Miss L. M. Fay, Shanghai. 


By his friend Mei Kai-chau,' lord of the Imperial 
Treasury at Nanking. A memorial presented to 
the Emperor announcing the sudden death of the 
great statesman. 

Several documents of the kind have been handed 
up to the throne, read, and translated—but as this 
was written by the most intimate friend of Tseng 
Kwo-fan, one who was with him during his last 
hours, it has more of detail, and for some readers 
may have more than a passing interest :— 

“The chief Revenue officer of the city of Nan- 
king, Mei Kai-chau, kneeling, reverently sends up to 
the throne a despatch announcing that the Viceroy 
of the ‘I'wo Kiang is no more! 

Tseng Kwo-fan, minister of state, holding the 
first title of nobility, generalissimo of the armies, 
intrusted with high civil functions, salt inspector, 
superintendent of government revenues, the com- 
merce, imports and exports of the country, and for 
the second time viceroy of the ‘Two Kiang,” has 
passed away from earth—while filling all these 
offices as no other man could fill them, with a burn- 
ing zeal, a wise foresight and indefatigable diligence 
and energy—and always with calm consideration 
and clemency. 

Last autumn he left Nanking on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the imperial troops | Visited seventy-two 
military stations. At that time he was far from 
well, he had dizziness of the head, pain and swelling 
of the lower limbs—yet he rose superior to pain, 
faithfully attended to his public duties, refusing all 
the importunitics of his friends that he should rest 
or lay them aside fora time. On the 26th day of 
the lst moon (5th March) he was suddenly seized 
with trembling of the limbs, and his tonzue was 80 

aralyzed he could not articulate. Physicians were 
linmediately called—the next day he seemed bet- 
ter. On the 28th (7th March) though still taking 
medicine he again received the government officers 
under him, heard their reports, accepted, confirmed, 
refused or changed them as required, and gave 
orders for future duties;—thus he continued all 
day without rest, until a late hour at night. On 
the 20th, he again received the mandarins, and 
while engaged in looking over some despatches 
with them, he suddenly grasped his pencil to write, 
and stopping & mouent as if to consider, was again 
seized with a trembling of the hands and a rush of 
blood to the brain. Medical aid was again speedily 
called, and the doctors declared his life in great 
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danger, and that medicine would have no power to 
save it without entire rest and cessation from offi- 
cial labours. But he was too brave to ask for rest 
and on the Ist day of the 2nd moon (8th March} 
again attended to his public duties. On the 2n 
day, Your servant Mei Kai-chau, waited upon him— 
he had the air and manner of one suffering from 
extreme illness. He was urged to lay aside his 
arduous duties, and ask the Throne for leave to re- 
tire for a time to seek repose and quiet, but he still 
steadily refused, saying that he was deeply indebted 
to the Emperor for many favours, that the respon- 
sibility of his office was great and the duties diffi- 
cult, that he could not dure court one moment of 
idle repose, that he would sacrifice himself to death, 
which was the only rest he looked for ;—and with 
many such expressions of loving loyalty to Your 
Majesty's service he bravely continued his work. 
On the 3rd, he passed the whole day in receiving 
the officers under him, in writing and receiving des- 
atches and attending to public duties. On the 4th 

four servant was again with him, and found him 
still engaged in public business, which he continued 
without rest till about 4 o'clock p.m. when, after 
reading some important despatch, he took his pencil 
to sign it, and as he sat some time as if considering 
its purport, he was suddenly seized with another 
attack of illness more severe than the previous 
attacks had been. Ilias two sons were present, (the 
eldess a member of the Board of Revenue; the 
younger a graduate of the first degree) and seeing 
the alarming illness of their father, besought him 
to “put his pencil in its case” and retire to @ pri- - 
vate room for rest—and offered to assist him, but 
he refused, saying he would not yield to pain—and 
rose to walk as if to shake off the attack. Tle had 
not taken ten steps cre he explained that “his feet 
were losing their power,” his sons sprang to his as- 
sistance as he was falling, carried him to his own 
room and laid him upon the bed. He seemed con- 
scious that he should rise no more and called his 
eldest son to bring writing inaterials that he might 
dictate his last wishes for the Throne—not one word 
was uttered concerning his own family or his own 

rivate affairs, his last thoughts, as his whole life 

ad been, were devoted solely to his country and 
to his sovereign. When the memorial was com- 
pleted, he quietly closed bis eyes as in sleep and 
opened them no more. 

The memorial was immediately entrusted to 
Your seruant, who hastens to lay it at the feet of 
Your Majesty—his heart filled with grief and 
bowed down with sorrow—begying forone moment 
to dwell upon the life and character of the great 
siatesman Tseng Kwo-fan who has passed away 
from earth. He was a distinguished member of the 
HIanlin—and had filled high offices of state under 
three successive Emperors—from important, posi- 
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tions he gradually rose to fill the highest, most 
arduous, and responsible duties of the Empire, and 
never in the performance of any difficult or danger- 
ous duty did he ever hesitate, falter, lose his own 
self-reliance, or swerve from the strictest rectitude. 
The felt ability, the calm despatch, the indomitable 
energy that he brought to his work will never be 
forgotten by those associated with him. His learn- 
ing was extensive and thorough, his principles were 
just, his modes of thinking accurate, comprehensive 
and wise; in his intercourse with others he was 
open and sincere in all his actions fin ty 32 Wie vil 
and “stood four-square to every wind that blows.” 
—As 8 minister of state he was severe and econo- 
mical in regard to his own expenses—but generous 
and considerate for others. He never accepted a 
bribe. In command of the armies he enforced the 
strictest discipline, was always grave, dignified, and 
consistent ; his nature seemed sprcpacisldigs Bp lta 
despising everything low or insincere. He was a 
triot, a statesman, an officer of complete merit, 
evoting his time, his energies, and his life to the 
service of the Empire. Of the truth of this, the 
two Empresses and Your Most Sacred Majesty have 
already received sufficient proof. 

In the ninth year of the reign of Tung-chi he 
was appointed Viceroy of the “Two Kiang” and 
this, upon the recommendation of more than half 
the Mandarins of the Two Provinces holding office 
under him and looking up to him for advice and 
direction, considering it their wisdom to rule ac- 
cording to his will—and the districts over which 
they ruled were the best regulated and most peace- 
ful in all the provinces. And now sudden death 
has deprived them of the noblest, best and wisest 
of counsellors—and the two provincss north and 
south of the river utter one groan of grief from the 
depths of their hearts! And he who thus lived in 
the affections of the people, generously-caring for 
their interests, took no thought for himself. When 
his wardrobe was examined te find some suitable 
garments for the last rites—nothing new was found. 
Every article of dress had been worn many times— 
sud this may be taken as an example of his rigid 
economy for himself and in all the expenditures of 
his family. When the last sad rites were paid to 
the deceased, Your servant hastened with reverent 
affection to take care of the Imperial seals of the 
Viceroy—seals belonging to his various offices—with 
state documents and all the insignia of office, 
placing them under the royal seal until the will of 
the Throne be made known—Beseeching Your 
Most Sacred Majesty without delay to appoint a 
successor worthy to assume the responsible duties 
of the great statesman just departed. 

The Emperor replied 
‘The Imperial will has recorded 
the petition.” 
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A WEEE IN NANKING, 
THE OLD METROPOLIS OF CHINA. 
Continued from page 61. 


Friday, February 9th.— We were up this morn- 
ing about 2 o'clock, and soon out in the streets 
making our way in the dark by the aid of a small 
Chinese lantern. Several shops were still open and 
lighted up, supplying the wants of a few late pur- 
chasers of the poorest class. A cold north wind 
was blowing, which made us button our topcoats 
about us, and walk fast to keep our feet warm. 
Unfortunately the first hour’s walk proved to be 
rather a wild goose chase, for on’ coming up to what 
we sonsidated the Emperor's temple, we found 
everything dark, and not a soul in the vicinity. It 
was evident that a mistake had been made, and 
there was no help for it but to retrace our steps as 
quickly as possible, and make for the Confucian 
temple adjoining the Examination Hall, in the hope 
that we might still be in time to see the ceremony 
which had brought us out at so early an hour on 
this cold morning. Somewhat tired and disap- 
pointed by the long walk we reached the Confucian 
temple only to receive a second disappointment. 
No sere or chair-bearers nga there _ we had 
expected; no gates open, and no signs of any pre- 
parncon whatever. There in the dead aia of 
that dark morning, with only a few stars dimly 
shining through the gloom above us we stood be- 
wildered and alone. We were at our wits’ end, and 
were just considering whether it would not be bet- 
ter to go home again and. get to bed, when a chair 
was observed coming over the canal brid , and by 
the number of attendants, and the two ins oval 
lanterns carried in front, we knew that a mandarin 
was approaching. This raised our hopes a little. 

As he reached the tablet (in front of all Imperial, 
Confucian, and Kwan-ti, or God of War temples), 
calling upon horsemen to dismount, this mandarin 
left his chair, and walked across the space before 
the gates, resuming his chair on the other side. 
We followed for a short distance, and to our great 
delight found that the right place had been gained 
at last. The entrance to the Examination Hall 
was lighted up with pendant lanterns, and a crowd 
of chair-coolies, yamen-satellites, ponies and chairs 
inside, told that a large number of officials had al- 
ready arrived. We boldly pushed a way through 
the “ Dragon gate,” along a paved court with rows 
of cells* running off on each side; pasyed under the 
archway of a three-roofed tower—along another 
court with cells on either hand, as before, and came 
to a brilliantly lighted hall filled with soldiers and 
other servants. These must have arrived very early, 
as several attendants were huddled together on the 
ground fast asleep, with their masters’ kneeling 
mats under them. It was still more than an hour 
before daybreak, so we had time to look about us, 
The inner side of this “Strict Justice Hall” was 
hung with yellow cloth, forming a deep recess in 





* The cells were 4 feet deep by 3 feet broad, and no 
less than 18,000 in number, with a likelihood of being 
increased soon to 20,000. 
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the centre, with four elongated pace cloth lanterns 
suspended in front. Pushing back the recess cur- 
tain revealed a temporary altar formed of four plain 
tables, with a crimson cloth pinned to the top of 
the two foremost, and falling to the ground. On 
the altar was a wooden tablet of the plainest design 
dedicated to the reigning emperor, having a yellow 
embroidered umbrella over it, and a large double- 
leaved fan on either side. Four large red candles 
burned in front, and two vases of unlighted incense 
stood between. The hall was increased in size by 
having a mat-roof stretching out in front, under 
which depended a great number and variety of 
gaudy lanterns; and as the smaller officials began 
to gather in groups, exchanging congratulations on 
the idee another year, and talking vivaciously, 
the whole had a most animatin aad picturesque 
appearance. Soon there was a buzz through the 
crowd—the hall was cleared of loiterers—cushions 
were spread on the ground, and several officials 
took their places. These were dressed in handsome 
satin robes having broad shoulder pieces worked 
in gold lace, and wore red tasselled hats sur- 
mounted by long spike-shaped glass buttons. The 
. Civil mandarins occupied one side, and the military 
mandarins the other. In the front line on the east 
side, or place of honour, was His Excellency Tseng 
Kwo-fan, the Viceroy; having the Fan-t’ai, or pro- 
vincial Treasurer, on his ri ht; and on the west 
side, saree in a line with the viceroy was the 
Admiral of the Long River (the Yang-tsz). In all 
there were about thirty high civil mandarins sta- 
tioned in five rows, and about half that number of 
igh military mandarins in three rows. . 

Yow the act of obeisance begins. A master of 
ceremonies drawls out the word k’wet (kneel!), the 
band strikes gt hee music, and all fall down upon 
their knees. ou t’ou (bend the head!) he cries, 
and every head is bent low to the ground. The 
k'ou t'ow is repeated thrice, and then at the word 
ch’t (arise !) they slowly resume their erect attitude 
eyes front, hands hanging down by the side, an 
remain standing amid breathless silence till k’wes! 
is again heard, and the same profoundly submissive 
performance is gone through 4 second, and a third 
time ; making in all the well known three kneelings 
end nine bendings of the head required of every 
one who is presented to His Majesty the Emperor 
of the Middle Kingdom. They then squatted on 
the ground for moment facing each other—rose 
—and separated. 

The clouds were just beginning to break in the 
East as we left the Examination Hall, and wended 
‘our way home shortly after five o'clock, with the 
morning star still shining out clear above us. 

Bent on making the most of each day at our dis- 

, and favoured with delightful weather, we 
were astir again by half-past seven. Not many 
persons were in the streets as we ‘proceeded towards 
the South gate. Every shop was closed, the long 
gaudy signboards were down, the road was strewn 
with the crimson paper of exploded crackers, and 
the quiet, like that of a Sabbath in England, re- 
minded us forcibly that it was Chinese New Year's 
Day. Once, and only once in the year, is the 
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stranger from the West reminded in this heathen 
country of his quiet Sunday at home. 

The South gate claims pre-eminence over all the 
others for several reasons. It gives access to by 
far the busiest portion of the city, having the great 
or High Street leading away from it in a direct 
line for several miles, and connecting with a thriv- 
ing suburb outside the walls. The people speak 
of their residenco as being on the east or west of 
the gate, meaning the South gate, and it is perhaps 
the most imposing and stronyest built entrance to 
the city. Three strong inner walls with iron bound 
ae and portcullis grooves have to he passed be- 

ore reaching the outer gate, which is at the end of 
a lofty tunnel, sixty paces long. Over the tunnel 
is a double-storied building with projecting eaves, 
now used as the abode of certain divinities wor- 
shipped by the soldiers of the guard. We mounted 
to the top of this airy elevation, and were rewarded 
by obtaining one of the finest views of the city we 
had yet seen. The entire foregroud (with the ex- 
ception of the right hand corner) stretching awa 
as far as the Drum tower in the distance, seeme 
to be literally packed with houses; and impressed 
us with the idea that the population of Nanking 
could not be less than 200, One gentleman, 
who has long resided at Nanking, and enjoys every 
facility for obtaining information from officials, 
stated the population at 300,000, and it may be so, 
for certainly when the real extent of the city, as 
seen from this point, first burst upon our view, the 
scene was 80 grand and impressive that in our ea- 
timation even Hankow, with itsenormous population 
had dwindled into insignificance beside it. A 
closer inspection, however, and repeated peregrina- 
tions through the streets shewed that much of this 
first impression was false, owing to the large num- 
ber of gable walls with no inhabited house, but 
only a heap of ruins attached. Notwithstanding 
this it is worthy of notice with what rapidity the 
city seems to be ugekinaF from its former desola- 
tion. There are ruins here, ruins there, ruins 
everywhere; and yet alongside of these are num- 
berless indications of a spirit, energy, and wealth 
which will soon restore the Southern capital of 
China to something of its former magnificence. 

Let us proceed to one of these buildings, which 
has recently been rebuilt at enormous cost, and in 
all its former glory. The great Confucian temple 
occupies an elevated site to the left of the South 
gate. It is easily distinguished by its high roof 
of glazed tiles glittering in the sunlight, and by 
the assemblage of smaller buildings on this side of 
it. A wide street with large slabs of granite pave- 
ment in the middle, leads up to the principal en- 
trance. We enter by the side door into a beautiful 
court planted with cypress; pass through another . 
gateway and find ourselves in a magnificent paved 
quadrangle, lined on the right and left with three 
rows of the same sombre looking cypress trees. 
Before us on an elevated terrace, reached by three 
flights of steps on the three sides, and guarded by 
a carved stone balustrade, stands the stately temple. 
The lines of the building are severe and simple in 
the extreme, but the general effect is most imposing. 
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We ascend the stairs to the interior, and find the 
same severe architectural treatment in the lofty 
but plain shrine which holds the tablet dedicated 
to the ‘‘ Most Holy Teacher Confucius.” High over 
the shrine are fixed three gorgeous inscriptions set 
in carved gilt frames. That in the’ centre imme- 
diately over the tablet has a sky blue ground, and 
proclaims in golden characters of Confucius that he 
is the “Teacher and Example of Ten Thousand 
Ages.” The others speak of him as the “ Equal of 
Heaven and Earth,” and the “ Unrivalled of all 
Mankind.” Two long narrow oak tables serve as 
altars, but neither candles nor incense were burning 
at the time of our visit. The ends of the room are 
occupied by four more shrines containing tablets to 
the memory of the Sage’s sixteen most distinguished 
disciples. The four nearest the Sage on his left 
and right, in their order, are Yen-tsz, the disciple 
who figures most conspicuously in the Lun Yu; 
Tseng-tsz, the reputed author of the Za Heo; Tsz 
Sz-tsz, the Save’s grandson. and author of the Chung 
Yung; and Mencius. Choo-fu-tsz, the accepted 
orthodox commentator of the classics is last among 
the twelve “ancient worthies” who occupy the 
lower shrines. 

We were interrupted in the act of copying these 
inscriptions by the announcement that several offi- 
cials had arrived in the court below, and required 
that the hall and terrace should be cleared of its 
visitors. A large number of mandarins had taken 
their ae in the order witnessed at the Examina- 
tion Hall four hours previously. We noticed, 
however, the absence of the Provincial Treasurer, 
the Admiral, and several more, especially of the 
military officers. The viceroy stood in the front 
rank alone, and it being broad daylight we obtained 
a better view of his features and stature than was 
possible at the earlier service. Unlike Le Hung- 
chang, who has an erect dignified bearing, Tseng 
Kwo-fan israther below than above average height, 
is stoutly built, and stoops slightly under the weight 
of his sixty years. He appeared to be fatigued on 
this occasion, and the exertion required in getting 
down and rising up from his knees, and bending 
his head, as he did most reverently nine times, 
seeined to be a tax upon the old man’s strength. It 
was also noticeable that all the officials had ex- 
changed their rich satin robes for fur ones, had laid 
aside their broad epaulets, and also wore their 
ordinary hats, from which it would appear that the 
dress in which we saw them this morning is only 
worn when they present themselves before the 
gr a either at Deiat or in imagination. 

The military and civil mandarins faced each 
other as the viceroy passed up between them to his 
tiger-skin kneeling-cushion, and then the same k’o- 
Cuwing was gone through which has already been 
described. ‘The gates were closed soon after the 
ceremony was over, so we were very fortunate both 
in the day and hour of our visit. Before leaving 
the court we had barely time to inspect the one 
galleries on each side of it, in which are preserve 
the names of China's illustrious scholars. In the 
eastern gallery were seventy-one tablets in nine 
divisions, and in the western ‘gallery sixty-nine 
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tablets in the same number of wooden shrines. All 
the men whose memory is here embalmed belong 
to the School of Confucius. No Buddhist or Tau- 
ist, however virtuous or learned, and no merely 
successful general is allowed a place in this temple 
of fame. It might be called the Chinese West- 
minster Abbey, for though there are no long drawn 
aisles or fretted vaults, no storied urns, no animated 
busts, yet here the nation proclaims its veneration 
for the intellectual greatness and moral worth of her 
sons: and a sight of this whole series of buildin 
re-erected long before other and more useful pub 
offices, such as the Viceroy’s and General’s Yamens, 
could not fail to impress one with an idea of the 
immense hold which Confucius and his teachings 
exercises over the mind and heart of this vast 
empire. , 

ur walk from the Confucian temple led us into 
an uninhabited portion of the city, along the south- 
east wall. The ground is more undulating at this 
part, and many of the rising slopes are covered with 
the little mounds of horse-shoe graves. One hill 
higher than the rest, is crowned with a pavilion, 
from which a wide panorama of country, both out- 
side and inside the city is distinctly visible. We 
waited here for a few minutes to refresh the inner 
man, and then bent our course towards the Drum 
tower, another conspicuous object from nearly all 
parts of the city. 

Close to the Drum tower, on its west side, are 
two small erections, about eight feet high, with a 
tumulus between. These attracted our attention, 
and on drawing closer found from the characters 
written on the back of one, that it was a Baby 
tower. An intimation was written down the side 
to the effect that whoever would bring the bodies 
of dead children and cast them in here, would ac- 
quire great merit. This led us to put our head 
inside the small opening in the wall, and to our 
horror there at the bottom were four naked peer 
with only a bit of coarse matting wrapped roun 
them. On asking the priest in charge of the Drum 
tower what merit could be acquired by castin 
children in such a place, he explained the deceas 
infants of poor parents were sometimes thrown out 
into the fields, and that it was better to cast them 
into this covered pit than leave them to be devoured 
by dogs. (Chinese children, with very rare exce 
tions, are never allowed to be buried in the family 
burying ground.) He also stated that it was 
cleared out once a year, on the eight day of the 
twelfth moon, and the remains decently buried 
after a period of fasting on the part of the priests, 
and saying masses for the children’s souls. Accord- 
ing to this statement these four bodies had been 
placed here within tue previous twenty-two days; 
and at this calculation there would be more than 
sixty-five during the course of the year. Should 
any connection exist between infanticide and this 
equally unnatural and repulsive custom, it is not 
because there is no provision made by the benevo- 
lent for the bringing up of destitute children. We 
had not time to make definite enquiries as to the 
number of charities in the city, but not far from 
the place where we were living was a native found- 
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ling hospital employing fifty wet-nurses. 

The Drum tower, perhaps the counterpart of an 
old Bell tower, whose bell we shall notice by and 
bye, and both towers originally connected with 
some pulace of a past dynasty erected in this neigh- 
bourhood—is a massive building pierced by three 
arches below, and forms a convenient Buddhist 
temple above. It also bears the name of Pai lou, 
or Tablet tower, from a large Imperial tablet which 
may be seen on the upper floor, commemorating a 
visit to this city by the celebrated ra Ve K’ang 
Hi. On its face is inscribed an edict addressed by 
that sage ruler to the people of these provinces, 
wherein he exhorts them to reform their manners, 
to put away their characteristic deceit and cunning, 
snd to imitate the simplicity and sincerity of their 
more northern fellow countrymen. So at least 
said our informant the priest, for we had not time 
to scan the edict carefully. 

From the tower may be seen, close by on the left, 
a range of buildings dedicated to the memory of 
the patriots who suffered death or committed sui- 
cide during the reign of the long-haired rebels. A 
little to the north-east is a rising ground, on which 
I am inclined to believe stood the old observatory 
so frequently mentioned by the early Jesuits. On 
the right hand, in the distance, among a dense mass 
of houses, is the present Imperial Satin Manufac- 
tory, of which more anon; and nearer still is the 
conspicuously high roof and long row of windows 
of the Roman Catholic Seminary. Before turning 
our steps in that direction it may be well just b 
way of contrast, to note that in a corner of this 
very tower, the first protestant missionary to Nan- 
king found a temporary asylum about five years 
ago. Other Protestant missionaries had preached 
in its streets before then, but though the city was 
opened to foreigners by the French treaty of 1860, 
yet no one had permanently resided within its walls 
till the Rev. George Duncan, of the “ China Inland 
Mission,” arrived on September 18th, 1867. The 
Protestant mission here is thus only of yesterday, 
while the Roman Catholic can recount a long and 
deeply interesting history extending over several 
hundred years. At the time of our visit the mis- 
sion was exactly 273 years old, Matthew Ricci hay- 
ing founded it in February 1599. That celebrated 
Italian Jesuit, the apostle of the East as he has 
been called, the pioneer and prince of the order of 
Jesus in China, pushed his way to Nanking in the 

ear 1505, but was repulsed on the old plea, that 

is presence would create a tumult among the peo- 
ple. His landlord was seized and punished, and 
threatened with much heavier consequences if he 
did not instantly turn the ein has out. In 1598 
Ricci was again before the walls of the city, but 
this time did not make himself known, on account 
of a war with Japan, which Bue him in. danger of 
being taken as a spy. The following year, however, 
saw his dreams and wishes fullv realized. A wide 
and open door was set before him, and under the 
friendly protection of a high official (Nemedo says 
“the Viceroy”) the mission was firmly established. 
Other labourers soon followed, and so great was the 
fame of these Western Mathematicians that “every 
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scholar at Nanking now made a point of getting 
introduced to them, and for a time nothing was 
talked of but astronomy, geography, and mathema- 
tics. Euclid had dethroned Confucius, and the 
Chinese threw aside their classical books to occup 
themselves in making maps, spheres, and sun-dials,” 
(Huc). They added greatly to their reputation 
also by taking possession of a haunted house, after 
the due precaution of sprinkling it well with holy 
water | 

At this time the missionaries had thrown off the 
Buddhist priest's garb, and exchanged it for the 
dress of the literati, with whom they endeavoured 
to identify themselves in every way; even going 


‘so far on one occasion as to attend and take part in 


a sacrifice and festival in honour of Confucius. In 
this respect Ricci was exceedingly tolerant. He 
suffered the Christians to continue the rites paid to 
their sages and deceased ancestors, deeming these 
to be of a purely civil character, and not involving 
anything idolatrous and sinful. Doubtless this had 
much to do with the number of scholars and high 
mandarins who attached themselves to the mis- 
sionaries of that period. One of the most distin- 
ae of these converts, a member of the Han-lin 

ollege, was baptized by Father John della Rocca 
in Nanking. He wrote several able apologies on 
behalf of the persecuted christians, and afterwards 
rose to the highest post in the empire. Seu Wen- 
ting, or Dr. Paul, as the missionaries named him, 
and his devout daughter Candida, are well known 
to foreigners in the East from the large Roman 
Catholic Seminary erected to his memory at his 
native village of Sikawei near Shanghai. It was 
he also who assisted Ricci in the translation of the 
first six books of Euclid; a new edition of which 
work, with the remaining nine books translated by 
Mr. Wylie, was published at Nanking in 1865, by 
the late Viceroy [seng Kwo-fan. 

We have referred to Ricci’s tolerance and ac- 
commodation to Chinese customs because his suc- 
cessor as Superior General of the mission, Father 
Lombard, took an entirely opposite view of the 
character of these rites; and hence began that long 
and bitter controversy, first among the Jesuits 
themselves, and then between them and the Domi- 
nicans, which had such disastrous effects on the 
ia and prosperity of the missions, and ultimately 

rought them into collision with the throne. Pope 
Clement XI sent out the patriarch of Antioch as 
legate to settle the dispute, but the emperor, who 
had been drawn into the controversy, would not 
allow the imputation of idolatry; and when the 
legate retired to Nanking in 1706, and published a 
mandate forbidding all further participation in the 
criminal ceremonies, K'ang Hi was so enraged that 
he banished the old Cardinal to Macao, and with 
him every priest who would not pledge himself to 
teach nothing contrary to the worship of Confucius 
and the ancestors. The papal decree, however, has 
been carried out, and it is believed that to this day 
every missionary on entering China, has to take an 
oath to observe it. It determines the use of T’%en 
Choo for God, in opposition to T’ten and Shang Ti; 
and stringently prohibits the faithful from presiding, 
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serving, or assisting in the solemn sacrifices or ob- 
lations to Confucius, and their defunct ancestors ; 
since these oblations or sacrifices are polluted by 
superstition,” (Huc). We might devote a page to 
the thrilling narrative of the persecutions through 
which the Nanki ¢ mission passed after its founda- 
tion, and pecount the heroism of these teachers and 
their neophytes in the midst of imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and death; but this digression has already 
become too long, and we will therefore ask you at 
once to accompany us to the house which connects 
the present with these stirring events of the past. 
Entering by the front gate there is on your right 
hand, parallel with the road, a schoolroom, and on 
the right a chapel. A Chinese shewed us the in- 
terior of the Chapel. It is a plain room with a 
number of sacred pictures on the walls, an altar at 
the far end, somewhat vulgarly decked out with 
artificial flowers and candles, and a painting of the 
Virgin and child over it, while a confessional stands 
at each side in front. At the extreme end of the 
school and chapel is a lane of low houses, running 
at right angles to the road—those on the right being 
the boys’ dormitories, and on the left the master’s 
rooms, The spacious quadrangle between is planted 
with tall trees and shrubbery. A winding path 
leads through this from the gate to the main build- 
ing, which consists of a high ground-story, a second 
story, and attics, with open verandah in front and 
closed verandah at back. The Reception room 
occupies the centre of this range, and is a hand- 
some apartinent furnished in Chinese style, with 
raised dais opposite the door, and rows of alternate 
chairs and tea tables in front, while the walls are 
covered with foreign paintings and maps. The 
resident priests cg aa to be out visiting when 
we called (it was New Year’s Day), but we were 
courteously received by a newly arrived German 
novice, who showed us over the premises. Upstairs 
were the bishop’s and priests’ rooms on one side of 
a long corrilor, every alternate space of wall be- 
tween the windows being filled with one of a series 
of most beautifully engraved pictures, representing 
the Arts and Sciences. There was also a private 
chapel here, on entering which our guide reverently 
dipped his tinger in the clean shell of holy water 
by the door, crossed himself, and kneeled before 


the altar for a few minutes in prayer. 

Before we had left, the priests arrived in their 
chairs. Thoy were dressed in the full costume of 
Chinese scholars (except the button) and spoke 
Chinese fairly well. They gave usa hearty greet- 
ing as Englishmen, and entered freely into conversa- 
tion. One of the two was especially friendly and 
genial in his manner, and begged us to call again 
before leaving the city. He informed me that the 
number of boys in the Institution was between 20 
and 30, and that the number of Christians in and 
around Nanking between 300 and 400. Thus ended 
this day’s travels. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CURSORY NOTICE OF NAYAKOTE AND OP 
THE REMARKABLE TRIBES INHABITING IT. 


Continued from page 66. 


The smaller horticultural products of Na&yakéte 
are pine-apples (excellent), plantains of many kinds 
and good, jamans of four sorts, melons, but no 
grapes nor peaches. Pines, plantains, and jamans 
are denied to the greater valley, where however the 
orange—that boast of Ndyakdéte—flourishes. The 
better kinds of the Naiyakote oranges are equal to 
any in the world, so that our horticulturists in India 
should endeavour to procure and propagate them. 
The agricultural products of Nayakéte resemble in 
poner those of the greater valley of Népal Proper; 


and as the latter have been fully described in print, ° 


I shall on the present occasion specify only the 
culiarities of Néyakote produce, resulting from 
its more tropical climate. It has already been ob- 
served, that whereas there are two crops per annum 
in the greater valley, there is only one in the lesser, 
beaause of the excess of moisture and want of 
drainage in the Biasis, and of the total absence of 
means of artificial irrigation in the Tars. The 
Biasis yield only rice, which is not planted nor 
reaped at the early periods prevalent in the greater 
valley, but at the later ones usual in the plains of 
Behar; and the like is true of the sugar-cane which 
is grown on the skirts of the Bidsis. In the great 
valley every blade of rice has disappeared by the 
beginning of November, and half the crop by the 
middle of October; the untransplanted sorts of 
Ghaiya even sooner. In Nayakéte the rice-harvest 
lasts till the beginning of December, nay to the 
middle of that month, and there are then no means 
of desiccating the fields rapidly enough for a spring 
crop. The rices grown in the Bidsis are different 
from those ren in the greater valley, with the 
exception of Malsi and Touli, and even of these two 
sorts there is but little. Munsera is the staple 
crop of Nayakéte, and of its several kinds, as Doo- 
dia, Gouria, &c. It is of a bright golden hue, 
straw and grain, and longer in the stalk than our 
rices, to the best of which it is equal in quality. 
Among the seventeen to twenty sorts of rice grown 
at Nayakote, are the Mal-bhog, Krishen-bhog, and 
other fine ae for which Villibheet is so 
famous. None of these last can be raised in the 
ater valley. The following are the names of the 
Ayakéte rices :-— 


Malsi, Krishen-bhég, oon, 
Touli, Bairini, . ren 
Doodraj, Chérinagari, 

Mansera, Jarasari, Katénja, 
Gouri Mal-bhog, Tharia, 
K&la Gouria, Jhagri, &c., &c. 


The Ook, or sugar-cane of Nayakdte, is incom- 
arably superior to that of the greater valley, and 
indeed to that of most parts of India. There are 
five principal sorts, fonr of which are yellowish, 
and the fifth, dark red. I purpose to send speci- 
mens of these to Calcutta for examination, Ook is 


*See Dr. Campbell’s excellent paper, apud. J. H. 
and A. S. 
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lei on the skirts of the Bidsis, as well as on the 
eclivities of the hills near them. On the Tars, or 
lateaux or upper levels, are grown, besides the or- 

inary rain’s produce of similar sites in the greater 
valley, the superior sorts of Dall, such as Arher, 
and cotton of inferior quality, neither of which can 
be raised at all in the greater valley. Of the whole 
surface of the Tars of Nayakéte, a half probably is 
devoted to gardens and orchards; a quarter to fields 
of dry produce; an eighth to rice or wet produce ; 
and the remaininz eighth may be barren. 

The genera of mammals and birds observed 
during a hurried visit, under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, were Nemorhedus (Ghoral), Stylocerus 
(Ratwa), Martes (Flavigula), Sciuropterus (Magni- 
ficus), Sciurus (Locria), all common to the greater 
valley; Corvus, Pastor, Coracias, Alauda, Anthus, 
Motacilla, Budytes, Pyrgita, Phoenicura, Saxicola, 
Phenicornis, Dicrurus, Muscicapa, Tichodroma 
aa Picus, Palcornis, Clorhynchus, * Totanus 

ringa, [gretta, Anas, Querquedula, Carbo, Mer- 
gus Turtur, Euplocomus, ‘Gallus (Jungle-cock, 

ankiva,) Choestopus, Perdix, Coturnix, Hemipodius. 
Of these, Gallus, Coracias, and Palcornis, unknown 
to the greater valley, proclaim the quasi-Indian 
climate of Nadyakdte; as Carbo and Mergus, also 
unknown there, do its larger rivers. For the rest, 
the species, as well as genera, are those common to 
both districts. The wall-creeper of Europe, sup- 

to be confined thereto, is frequent in both. 

The commerce and manufactures of Niyakote 
are tuo inconsiderable to claim specific notice; but 
in the cold season, in this, as in all other smaller 
valleys of Népal, booths are erected on ihe river- 
side by traders and craftsmen from the great val- 
ley, who reside there for the four coldest and salu- 
brious months (December to March inclusive), 
exchanging grain for rock salt with the Bhotias, 
both Cis and Trans-Himalayan, dyeing the home- 

un cloths of the neighbouring hill tribes with 
the madder supplied by them and the indigo of 
Tirhoot, and tinkering and pedlaring, and huck- 
stering, for the assembly collected at this petty 
sort of fair. 

It has been already observed, that the inhabi- 
tants of Ndyakote consist of several peculiar races, 
besides the ordinary Parbattia tribes and the Né- 
war. Both the latter have been described elsewhere, 
I shall therefore confine myself in this place to a 
short notice of the former, or Dénwar, Dari, Kus- 
war, Botia, Bhrimu, and Kumhé. These tribes 
are exceedingly ignorant, and moreover are disposed 
to use the little wit they have in cunning evasion 
of all enquiry into their origin and history, atlect- 
ing to be hill-men, employing the Parbattia lan- 
guage, and pretending to have forgotten their 
ather-land and speech. In their (comparatively 
with reference to the Tartaric type) dark-hued skins, 
slender forms, oval faces, clevated features, and 
peculiar dialect, barbarous patois as the last now is 
—may perhaps be traced the apparent signs of a 
Southern origin. These men certainly do not all, 
if any, belong to the ordinary or dominant Tartaric 


stock of the mountaineers of Népél, but either to 
*Ibidorhynchus. Gould. m 
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the ordinary stock of the Indian population (Indo- 
Germanic) or tosome of those fragmentous branches 
of it, which still here and there represent a pre- 
ceding Turdnian race or races, as the Iiés, Mundas, 
Urduns, Gonds, Bhils across the Ganges, and the 
Thérus and Bokeas of the Népilese Tarai. Between 
the last-mentioned and the Déuwars in particular, 
a distinct atfinity may be traced: but to verify and 
illustrate this affinity through Tharu helps, is as 
little feasible, as to do it through Dénwar ones; 
and I shall only therefore venture to say at presnt, 
that whether the Tharus of the Tarai, and the 
Dénwars and their compeer cultivators of Niya- 
kéte, and of other similar low and malarious tracts 
within the hills (for in many others they are 
found), belong to the aboriginal or to the ordinary 
stock of Indian population, they are closely con- 
nected among themselves, separate from the domi- 
nant Tartar breeds of the mountains, and possibly 
emigants from the plains countless generations 
back. * 

The Kaswiar, Botia, Kamhé (not own name), 
Bhrimu, Dénwar, and Dari or Dahi inhabit with 
aden the lowest and hottest valleys of Népal, 
just as the Tharus, etc. do the Tarai, and also, the 
Miindas and Uraons of Chota Nagpore, but as re- 
cent servants and settlers merely, in the case of the 
last two, who are chiefly mentioned here, because 
of their participating with the races now before us, 
in that singular immunity from malarious affection, 
which is not known to be the attribute of any other 
people whatever. 

herever malaria rages from March to Novem- 
ber, beyond the Saul forest and within the hills 
there the Dénwars, Daris, Bhrimus, Kimhas, an 
Manjhist dwell, and dwell exclusively, sometimes 

*T have, since this was written (sixteen years back), 
obtained samples of the languages of most of the above- 
named tribes, which L am thus enabled to class with 
the broken Turanian tribes of the Himalaya, inclusive 
of its Tarai. These tribes, by their complex languages 
and altered physical type, form most interesting links 
between the Himalayan normal or unbroken riba as 
well as their confrtéres beyond the snows, and the 
broken and unbroken tribes of the Turanian stock in 
Central and Southern India, viz. the Dravirians or 
Tamulians and the Mundas, Hés, and Sontals. I can- 
not subscribe to Muller’s or Logan’s doctrine of a sepa- 
rate Gangetic sub-family of Turanians, nor to that of 
a separate Lohitic sub-family. Very remotely divided 
tinics of Turanian immigration may be conceded, but 
not totally sundered routes, and still less such broad 
distinctions of race among the immigrants as seem to 
be contended for. ‘The hundred gates of Himalaya 
were ever open to admit immigrants, and the popula- 
tion beyond the snows has been in all time one and 
the same, or Turanian with surordinate distinctions 
equally found beyond and within the Himalaya. It 
may be that the Ugrie stock of the immigrants found 
their way into India by rounding the N.W. extremity 
of the Himalaya. But there are closely allicd Turkic 
tribes in Central Himalaya, which certainly entered 
by the Himalayan Ghats, e.g. the Kaswir and Botia. 
(not Bhotia). 

+ This is a Khas term and includes with the tribes of 
which the proper and separate naines are Kiiswar and 
Botia (not Bhotia or Tibetan). 
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collected in small villages, more usually in scattered 
cottages, comfortably built of unhewn stone, or 
wattles laid over with plaister, and furnished with 
& pent and overhung roof of grass or rice straw, 
which is verandahed towards the east. They fol- 
low the avocations of agriculturists, potters, fisher- 
men, and ferrymen, and at all these crafts, and 
more especially at the second, they are very ex- 
pert; the Ktimhas of Nayakote in particular being 
renowned for their workmanship even in the vicinity 
of the very able craftsmen in that kind, whom the 
great valley produces. 

These races of men affect a distinctness among 
themselves, which is apt to make a stranger smile, 
though it’ may possibly indicate different periods 
of immigration and of settlement within the hills, 
or immigrations from different places. In general, 
the five tribes or races will not intermarry among 
themselves, nor with any of the races around them; 
aud they allege that their languages (dialects) 
were, and customs are, distinct. But they all now 
commonly use the Khas language, and call them- 
selves Hindus, though they neither believe in the 
sacred scriptures of the Hindus, nor accept the 
sacerdotal offices of the Brahmans. With a gene- 
ral remembrance of manners and customs, they 
have some trivial diversities of usage, as follows. 

Ménjhis.*—Their priests are the old men of the 
tribe; in making burnt and other offerings to their 
deities, they use no sacred or other words or prayers. 
On account of births, they are impure for four days: 
they cut the navel on the day of birth, and four 
days afterwards make a feast. On account of deaths, 
the impurity lasts for ten days, but under stress of 
business, one day’s observance will suffice at the 
moment, so that the other nine are observed after- 
wards. 

Dénwérs.—They allege that they came from the 
Western hills; their priests are their daughters’ 
husbands and sisters’ sons. Impurity at births 
lasts for ten days, and the same at deaths: they 
will not eat pulse dressed by Brahmans, but rice, 
if it have ghee in it, they will. They sometimes 
enter into trade and service. Dahi vel Dart, Kuim- 
hd, Bhrdmii, have a general resemblance of manners 
and customs with the last; but they will not eat 
rice dressed by Brahmans, whether it have ghee 
in it or not, but will eat other things of Brahman’s 
dresssing. None of the five races hus any written 
language or characters; but the investigation of 
their common connection, and of their affinity with 
other aboriginal races inhabiting other more or less 

* Divided in Kuswiar and Botia, which are the pro- 
per tribe names. Manjhi refers only to their profession 
as fishermen, and is a name imposed by the Khas. 

§ These purely arbitrary customs may serve hereafter 
as helps in tracing the affinity of these and other semi- 
barbarous races throughout the mountains and hills 
of the Indian Continent, the disjecta membra of its 
original population. 

The Badhi or Dahi, Kumha (not own name), Kus- 
war, Botia (not Bhotia), Denwar, Boksa, Tharu, have 
tongues which are now almost merged in Hindi, though 
still retaining some structural traits of Turanian origin, 
e.g., the Kuswar with its conjuuct pronoun suffixed to 
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road from Kaéthmandi runs. 


AND ITS TRIBES. 


secluded localities thronghout the plains of India,* 
might still be managed, through their speech, thetfr 
physical attributes, their manners and customs, if 
the Argus jealousy of the Népal Government could 
by any means be charmed into a more discrimin- 
ating use of Chinese maxims of foreign policy. 


RIVERS FALLING WITHIN THE ABOVE LIMITS. 


1. The Stndhu§ rises from Sindubhanjung, an 
off-set from Mount Manichur, or the most eastern 
part of Sivapoor, the northern barrier of the greater 
valley. The Sindhu has a course of about fifteen 
miles almost due west behind, or to the north of, 
Sivapoor and Burmindi, through a narrow fertile 
glen, which is somewhat interrupted by the pro- 
jection of the base of Burmdandi, where the main 
Above this point the 
glen often bears the name of Tansen; the river is 
a mere streamlet, drawing half its water moreover 
from the west aspect of Burmandi, below the Resi- 
dent’s Powah or bungalow. It falls into the Tédi 
at Narain, or Ghur Ghat, being divided from the 
Likhu by Bhalu Dianra, or the Bear's Ridge. 

2. The Ltkhu, a somewhat larger stream than 
the Sindhu, parallel to it on the north, and sepa- 
rated from it by Bhélu Dénré. The Likhu rises 
from above the Kabilas ridge, which divides it from 
the Tadi on the north. The course of the Likhu, 
though in general parallel to that of the Sindhu, 
yet radiates towards the north, as the Tédi does 
still more. The Likhu is about double the size of 
Sindhu, and has a course of perhaps twenty miles; 
it falls into the Tadi at Choughora, four miles above 
the lower Durbar of Nayakdéte. Its glen is culti- 
vated throughout, and has an average width of 
300 yards in its lower part. It is not a third the 
size of the Tadi. 

3. The Téddi, classically nies Suryfvati, from its 
taking its rise at Sdryakiind, or the Sun's Fount, 
which, in the most easterly of the twenty-two lit- 
tle lakes of Gosain-than, is thrown off towards the 
east, as is the Trisool from the same point towards 
the west, by the loftiest of the snowy peaks in the 
region of Népal Proper, and which is consequently 
the point of divergency of the nearest seven Gan- 
noun and verb in the Turkic® way. The Bhramu (who 
are allied to the Dachi) like the Hayu, the Chepang, 
and the Kusunda of the hills, have tongues of purely 
Turanian character still. 

® Kuswir supra :— 
Baba-im ‘my father.” Thatha-im-ik-an ‘I strike.’ 
Baba-ir ‘thy father.’ Thatha-ir-ik-an ‘thou strike.’ 
Baba-ik ‘his father.’ Thatha—-ik-an ‘he strike.’ 

Ik, the transitive verb sign. It is the conjunct form 
of the third pronoun. 

*Sce a paper on the Nilgirians, in a recent number 
of thé Asiatic Society's Journal. 

§ Sindhu, a petty feeder only of Upper Likhu, rises 
ata village of Sindhu, soon merged in Likhu. The 
Sindhfria is separate and rises from eastern end of 
Bhalu Dainrd, where it links on to Burmandi. Thara- 
khdla, from Kaihulia, joins at base of Burmindee, and 
both flow about four miles to the Tadi. The stream 
spoken of as No. 1 is therefore the Sindhfria as now 
defined. The Likhu and Sindhu are one in all the 
limits noted, or rather the Sinahu is nothing. 
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daks on the one hand, and of the seven Césis on 
the other. The Tadi, however, though at first put 
off in an easterly direction, is drawn round westerly 
to mingle with the seven Gandaks, instead of join- 
ing the proximate Milamchi and Indhani, or first 
feeders of the Sun Cési, by a large ridge runnin 
south from Gosain-than eaeed to Sivapoor, an 
putting off laterally towards the west the inferior 
ridges of Kabilis and Nerja, which separate the 
rivers Likhu and Tdi in all their lower and parallel 
courses. The TAdi proceeding at first easterly is 
gradually bent to the west by the great ridge que 
mentioned. The whole course of the river to Dévi 
Ghat, where it merges in the Trisool, may be eee 
miles, ten east and south, and the rest W.S. W. 
In its lower course, before reaching Nayakéte, it is 
bounded on the left bank by the narrow ridge of 
Kabilds, and on the right by that of Nerja. It 
receives the Likhu at Chougbora, four miles above, 
or east of, the lower Durbar of Naiyakdéte, and the 
Sindhu, at Narain Ghat, opposite to that J)urbar. 
In the rest of its course of about four miles W.S.W. 
to Dévi Ghat, it confines the great Tar or plateau 
of Nayakote on the south, just as the Trisool does 
on the north. At Narain Ghat the Tadi in Decem- 
ber is thirty to forty yards wide and two feet deep. 
It is but little wider or docper at Dévi Ghat, and 
consequently is not a tenth of the size of the Tri- 
sool, which at the Sunga of Khinchat is thirty-six 
yards broad and twenty-two and a half feet deep. 
The glen of the Taédi is cultivated throughout 
nearly, and in its uppermost parts is said not to be 
malarious. 

4, Tho Trisool, or most easterly of the seven 
Gandaks of Népal, rises from the principal of the 
twenty-two Kunds, or lakelets (pools) of Gosain- 
thin. These lakelets occupy a fiat summit of con- 
siderable extent, that cannot be less than 16,000 
feet high, and lies immediately below the unrival- 
led peak variously called Nilkant, Gosain-than, and 
Dhawalagiri. Tho lake, more especially called 
Gosain-thén, is probably a mile in circuit, and close 
behind it, from the perennial snow, issues by three 

rincipal clefts (hence the name Trisoolt), the 
River Trisool, or Trisool-Gandaki. Its course is at 
first due west almost for perhaps fifteen miles, but 
then turna S.S.W., running in that direction for 
twenty miles, and more, to Dévi Ghat. It is a deep 
blue, arrowy, beautiful stream, conducting not only 
the pilgrim to Gosain-than, but the trader and 
traveller to Tibet; the road to Kérung in Tibet 
striking off from the river where it bends (ae yon 
ascend) to the east, and the town itself of Kérung 
~* Nilkant and Gosain-thin may be called proper 
names of this great snow mass. Dhoulagiri is rather 
a descriptive epithet, equivalent to Mont, Blanc and 
Lebanon, and its application to this peak is unadvisa- 
ble, because it has now become the settled name of the 
next great peak to the west of Gosain-than. 

+The legend of the place states that Maha Deva went 
to the snow to cool his throat, which had been burnt 
by swallowing the kalkut poison, which appearing at 
the churning of the oceun, threatened to consume the 
world. Maha Déva is called ‘‘blue throat,” from the 
injury he sustained. He produced the river by striking 
his Trisool into the snows. 
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being visible from Gosain-thfn in clear weather, 
at the distance of perhaps thirty miles. The Tri- 
sool, four miles above Nayakote, receives the Betra- 
vati at Dhaibung, from the N.K. It is a petty 
stream, not having a course above fifteen miles 
from one of the resilient angles or bosoms of Mount 
Dhaibung or Jibjibia, the continuation of which 
ridge towards the west, and across the Trisool, is 
called Sélima Bhaérsia. This latter ridge conducts 
another feeder into the Trisool from the N.W. cal- 
led the Salankhu, of about the same size with the 
Betrivati. Considerably south of the Saélima ridge 
is the ridge called Samribhanjing, whence flows a 
third and still smaller feeder of the Trisool, named 
the Samri Khola, which disembogues itself into 
the Trisool from the north-west, half a mile 
to a mile below the Sunga or eienaoe bridge 
of Khinchét. The valley of the Trisool is nar 
row, and without any Bidsi or plain on tho level 
of its waters, which ffow in a deep bed. The 
heights, however, on one or both sides, supply 
numerous rills for occasional cultivation, which is 
maintained as far up as ten miles above Dhaibung 
Dayabhang), a considerable village, where the or- 

inary Parbattia population begins to yield to the 
race called Kachaér-Bhotias, or Cis-Himilayan Bhé- 
tias. At Dévi Ghat the River Trisool is passed by 
a ferry most jealousy guarded; nor is the river 
thence to Dévi Ghat permitted to be used for any 
sort of transport, nor even for the floating of timber, 
though the rapids (there are no cataracts) may help 
the prohibition. A few miles below Dévi Ghat, 
the streamlets poured into the Trisool by the glen 
of Dhinibyasi, afford much better access to the 
great valley of Népil, by the route of Trisool, than 
that which follows that river to Nayakote and thence 
leads over Burmandi. These latter routes issue into 
the great valley at Thankote and at Ichangu Narain. 

——Q——— 


NOTES ON KASHMIR. 
Compiled by the Editor. 


The beautiful vale of Kashmir, says Elphinstone 
in his great work on India, “still maintains its cele- 
brity ag the most delicious spot in Asia, or in the 
world.” Travellers not a few describe it to be the 
most charming in scenery and very salubrious in 
climate. The products of Kashmir are exception- 
ally valuable, and as we have had the opportunity 
of noticing a work recently, the production of a 
learned missionary to that quarter of the world,” 
we avail ourselves of the concise accounts of several 
interesting objects mentioned therein. 

The valley of Kashmir has been looked upon by 
some Orientals as the paradise of primeval times. 
By the Hindus it is still a ohy as a Holy Land. 
Its position is remarkable, being 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea and surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, branches of the Ilimalayan range. Tho finest 
view of the country is from the Takht-i-Suliman, 
Fo Vocabulary of the Kashniré Language. In two 
Parts: Kashmtri-English aud English-Kashmirt. By 
WILLIAM JACKSON ELMSLIE, M.A., M.D., &c. Medi- 
eal Missionary to Kashmir Church Missionary Soricty, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 1872. 
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‘Solomon’s Throne,’ where, as a legend states, ‘ the 
flying throne” of Solomon rested for a brief space. 
It is a bill of amygdaloid trap rock near to Srinagar, 
some 800 ft. above the level of the valley. It is cal- 
led by the Hindus Sir-i-Shur, or Siva’s head, or 
‘Sankarachar.’ 

Although an AJpiné land, it is not barren, as is 
often the case with such regions. It must have 
been a flourishing country in remote antiquity. The 
oldest record of its history is contained in the Rdjd 
Taringint or ‘ Book of the Kings’ (of igre 

The country was ruled by the Hindus for a long 
period, afterwards by the Muhammadans, the second 
monarch having added Little Tibet to his dominions. 
In 1393 Sekundar threw down the Hindu temples 
and compelled the people to abjure idolatry. In 
1688 Akbar roduced the country to be a depen 
dency of Delhi, and last century it passed into the 
hands of the Sikhs. At the end of the Punjab 
war Kashmir was ceded to England, but in the 
next year we settled the government upon Maha- 
rajah Gholab Singh, who dwells in the ancient 
capital, Srinagar. This word is derived from 
Sri, or Shri, the name of Lakshmi, the wife of 
Vishnu, and goddess of prosperity, and nagar, a 
city. The city of Srinagar was built by Pravara- 
sena, who invaded Gujerat, a.p. 59. 

Kashmir is called by the inhabitants of Little 
Tibet, Khacheyul, and the natives are called Kha- 
chepa. The people of Gulghit call Kashmir Ka- 
shir. It-has been roughly calculated that the plains 
of Kashmir, including the Karewas, comprise an 
area of at least 600 square miles, while on the sur- 
rounding mountains there is another area of 150 of 

asture land. : 

The following story respecting the desiccation of 
the valley of Kashmir is now current in the coun- 
try .— 

Long, long azo the country called Kashmir was an 
extensive lake, whose name was Sahtisar. <A nu- 
merous population dwelt on the surrounding moun- 
tains. In process of time the beautiful waters of 
lake Sahtixsar became infested by a terrible mon- 
ster, called Zaldeo, which first destroyed all the fish 
in the lake and then emerging from its placid wa- 
ters, began to attack and devour the inhabitants of 
the mountains. In great consternation, they fled 
from their happy homes, and sought safety among 
the fastnesses of the mountains. In their retreat 
they came upon the abode of » Rishi, or holy man, 
whose name was Kashaf. They told him their 
gad story. He heard their doleful account about 
the awful monster and his murderous doings. So 
great was the sanctity of this Rishi that God had 
riven him power to work miracles. Accompanied 
by a great crowd of fugitives, the Rishi directed 
his steps to the northwest end of the Wulur lake, 
and here he struck the ground violently with his tri- 
dent. The earth ene and in course of time, the 
whole waters of the Lake Sahtisar disappeared, and 
again reappeared near to the Krishan Ganga. In 
consequence of the draining of the lake, the mon- 
ster, Zaldco, perished, to the great joy and safety 
of the previously terrified mountaineers, and the 
valley was called Kashafmar, the place or country 
of Kashaf, in honour of the Rishi. This Kashaf 
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KASHMIR. 
was Kfsyapa, the Buddhist Missionary. 

A line drewh from Bandipur through the Wu- 
lur lake to Baramula divides the alloy into two 
portions. The part to the north of the line is 
called Kamraj, or Kamraz, and the portion to the 
south of the ine is called Miraj, or Miriz, It has 
been conjectured that Kamraj is derived from 
Kama Raj, the territory of Kama, the god of love, 
and Miraj from Maya 1sj, the territory of his mo- 
ther Maya, or Lakshmnf the wife of Vishnu. 

The southern aspect of the range of mountains 
bounding Kashmir to the north, is bare when com- 
pared with the northern face of ‘the southern range, 
which is richly wooded. The fruit grown on the 
southern side of the valley is superior to thatgrown 
on the north. In the months of April and May, 
spring weather prevails. The wind is pleasant, 
chs sky is clear, and the leaves come out. The 
land is prepared for rice. The months of June and 
July are the hottest of the year. In July, the tem- 
perature outside in the shade is sometimes as high 
as 94°, Fahrenheit. In the month of June and July, 
mulberries, cherries, plums, and cucumbers are in 
their season. Wheat, barley, oats, and the different 
kinds of pulse ripen, and are reaped. In the months 
of August and September, rice ripens, and is reaped. 
Apples, pears, peaches, grapes, and quinces come 
to maturity in these months. The leaves now get 
seared. In the months of October and November 
the climate is pleasant and bracing. Saffron is 
gathered in October. Wheat, barley, and oats are 
sown in Octoberand November. The cold is severe 
in the months of December and January. Snow 
sometimes falls in the vallev, and the river Jhelum 
and shallow parts of the lakes are frozen. Vigne 
knows of no granite in the valley. The trade of 
Kashmir is falling off greatly, and this is caused 
mainly by the tyranny and exorbitant exaction of 
the Diwins, who, besides bein officials, are the 
chief traders or merchants of the valley. To those 
parts of Kashmir to which there is no water com- 
munication, goods are carried either on the backs 
of men or donkeys. In the valley there are several 
very tine ruins of temples. 

he peculiarities of the architecture of these 
ruins are the following: gable with pediment of 
hizh pitch, arch trefoil, roof pyramidal. Proba- 
bly Hindu or Asiatic architects had copied the 
Roman style of architecture, which they had seen 
in Syria and Egypt, modifying it of course, to please 
the Eastern taste. The chief temple-ruins are to 
be seen at Martand hist oa Pa-yech, Pandretton, 
Takht-i-Sulimén, Zojibal Patan, Baramula, and in 
the Baramula Pass. 

The Gunas is a poisonous, round-headed, short 
thick serpent, found on the mountains of Kashmir. 
It is said to be black on the back, and yellowish 
on the belly. It isa foot anda half long, and ash- 
coloured according to some natives. Its bite is 
fatal. When a person is stung, on the arm or leg, 
a ligature is applied between the heart and the 
wound, which is besmeared with foam. The 
patient has arak and conserve given him to eat, 
while music is played to cheer him up. This is the 
native treatment of serpent-bite. The Gunas is 
said to be numerousin the Lar pargana. Serpents 
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aro seldom seen on the southern side of the valley. 

The general plan of a Kashmir house is as follows. 
First there is a und floor, in which are two 
chambers, with the small hall of the house. Tha 
second floor contains three rooms, and the floor 
under the roof usually consists ofone long chamber 
where the household spend the summer months, 
Kine are often housed on the ground floor. 

The wood of which houses are built are deokar 
kéyur, and songul. The woods of the poplar and 

lane are used by the poor, but they are far from 

ing durable. No one is allowed to cut down a 
mulberry tree, or a plane tree, without permission 
from the native government. The materials of which 
houses in Kashmir are built are, stones fur a found- 
ation, wood for the frame work, brick and mortar 
to fill up the divisions of the frame work, and earth 
and the liber of the birch tree, called Bojpathar, 
for the roof, which is slanting. At times, however, 
instead of the fine inner bark or liber of the birch, 
a reed called ¢shavis used. In Baramula, Shupujon 
and Tsrar, the roofs are made simply of thick boards 
of wood nailed aah on account of the very 
strong winds to which these places are exposed. 
The reed called Tshai is found on the roofs of the 
houses in Srinagar, Sopor, and the adjacent villages, 
because they are near to the Dal, Wulur, and 
Anchar Lakes; where the reed grows abundantly. 
In some villages, the houses are thatched with 
straw. 

In some of the houses there are fire-places, but 
generally they are without. The smoke finds its 
way out by the doors and windows. Fires are used 
only for cooking purposes. Wood is the fuel 
generally burned, sometimes cow-dung, baked into 
cakes with straw, is also burned. 

The Pamposh, or Lotus (Nelumbium speciosum). 
grows abundantly in the lakes of the valley. The 
seeds, stalks, and roots are eaten by the natives. 
The petals of the lotus are remarkably acceptable 
to Vishnu. The Hindus,when performing their 
devotions on the banks of the Jhelum, throw hand- 
fuls of the lotus petals into theriver. The nuts are 
regarded as a great delicacy. The broad leaves are 
used as plates. The stalks of the lotus are ripe in 
October. 

The Zillah of Islimabéd is especially famous for 
its silk. The Maharaja buys all the silks produced 
from the natives at five rupees a seer, of 2 lbs. 
He gives the seller two and a-half rupees in cash, 
and two and a-half rupees’ worth o in. Ilia 
Highness then sells it at twelve and a-half double 
rupees, for the full seer. One half of the silk pro- 
duced in Kashmir is exported to the Puujib. A 
simall portion of the other half is exported to 
Ladak 

The best silk to be had in the valley is produced 
in the Kotihar pargana, probably because the mul- 
berry flourishes most luxuriantly there. 

A considerable clara of shawl-wool is con- 
veyed on the backs of sheep to Rdémpur, from 
which it is afterwards distributed to Aunritsar, 
Loodiana, and CGujerat. 3,200 mounds, or 128,000 
lbs. of shawl-wool are annually imported into Kash- 
mir from Ladak. 
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The finest thread brings one rupee chilki for one 
tolaweight. Of acoarser kind, two and three tolas 
are ae for one rupee chilki, and a still coarser 
uality, called phir, issold at the same iat for 
our or five tolas. The women who clean the 
wool and spin the thread sell it to the thread- 
merchant, who in their turn sell it to the shawl 
manufacturers, makinga profit of two or three 
annas on the rupee. The shawl manufacturers give 
the thread to the dyers, from whom it is piven to 
the winders, and then dealt out to the weavers. 

The shawl-wool is imported into Kashmir from 
Ladak by the Ladak merchants = It is then bought 
by the women of Kashmir,who are best acquainted 
withit. The respectable Mussulman women go to 
market dressed in the yarment called the Dhirka, 
which is a white garment covering the entire body, 
two holes only being left for the eyes. The Hindu 
women go tou market with their chadars drawn over 
their heads and faces. The wool is taken home by 
the women who have bouzht it. They do not buy 
much at a time. They clean it. The hair and the 
rouzh and coloured wool are separated trom the white 
fine woul. The cleaned wool is then spread on « board 
and a paste, composed of pounded rice and water, 1s 
rubbed into it, after which it is dricd, teased out and 
spun into thread bythe women. This they then 
tale and sell to the thread merchant. This wool is 
superior to all other wools, und finds its way with 

‘at dilliculty to the Indian market. Quantities, 

1owever; do percolate down to India. The name of 
the wvol in Padak is § lena.’ 

Two varieties of salt are found in the bazars of 
Kashmir: viz. rock salt, from the Punjab, and pow- 
der called Bota nun, from Ladak. Twelve pounds 
of the latter are sold for the rupee chilki, while only 
six pounds of the former are given for the same 
sum. 

Pheran is the chief garment worn by the Kash- 
miris. Its shape is not very unlike that of a night- 
gown, with very wide sleeves. It is made either of 
cotton or wuol. Pheran is manifestly a contraction 
of the Persian word Pairahan, ‘garment.’ The 
Pheran is worn by the women of the valley, as 
wellas by the men. It is sometimes red, at other 
times blue, The sleeves of the women’s pheran are | 
wider than those of the men’s. When it is manu- 
factured of woul it is called loch, when of cotton, 

Sts. 

The famous saffron fields of Kashmir are situated 
in the vicinity of Pampur. Last year 1380 trake 
of saffron were produced, and of this quantity 690 
tralis were taken by the government When ths 
sexson ix dry and warm, as many as 2000 traks are 
produced. From six to eight annas, or from nine 
pence to a shiling is given for a tola weight, or 180 
grains of saffron. Saffron is used as a frequent 
condiment and medicine. The Muswulmans of the 
valley are generally unable to buy it. The mark on 
the forehead of an Hindu pandit is partially formed 
of saffron. Saffron is composed of the stigmata of 
of the flowers of the Crocus Sativus. The saffron 
of Kashmir is grown on the famous Pampur plain, 
the svil of which is said to be composed of a light 
ferruginous clay, and to have been dug up near the 
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Jhelum and conveyed at great labour to the Pam- 
pur fields. The bulbs are planted out in June, and 
the stigmata are collected in October. | 

Some 1600 lbs. of saffron are exported yearly from 
Kashmir to Ladak. 


Kashmiri farmers have several ways of manur- 
ing their ground. At times the manure is all put in 
one place, and water is then poured on it; and this 
water Is made to cover the whole field by means of 
small channels; at other times the manure is spread 
over the fields, as is the way with the British farmers; 
and at other times. the manure is first dried and then 
burned, and when the ashes are scattered over the 
fields. The ordure if oxen is used for manuring 
the cereals, while human ordure is employed for 
manuring vegetables. 

The wood of tho Himalayan cedar (Cedrus deo- 
dara), is the most valuable to be found on the Panjab 
Himalayas. It reaches a height of from 100 to 
feet; and hasa girth ranging from 20 to 40 feet. 
The Cedrus deodara is supposed to be identical with 
the cedar of Lebanon. 


Dal in Kashmiri means ‘lake.’ Dal is also a 
Tibetan word’ meaning “still” The Dal is a large 
lake close to the city of Srinagar. It is said to have 
been at one time an extensive plain, called Vitala- 
marz, and to have been converted into a lake by & 
Hindu Rajé. This lake is asourse of large revenue 
to the Government, who let it to the highest bidder, 
It was let in 1869 for 30,000 chilkies a-year. The 
farmers of it are said to make out of it 40,000 chil- 
kie rupees annually. 

Tea is called Chai, two kinds of it find their 
way into the market of Kashmir. These are called 
Surati and Sabz. The Surati tea is like English tea. 
The Sabz tea, on the other hand, is the famous 
brick tea which reaches Kashmir by way of Ladak. 
The Surati tea reaches Kashmir from Ladak and 
the Panjab. 

There are two ways of preparing tea in Kashmir. 
The tirat is called Mogul Chai. For every tola of 
tea tive cups of water are poured upon it in the 
bhogun or tea-pot. It is then boiled for half an 
hour, when more cold water is added, along with 
. condiments and sugar, after which it is boiled for 
half an hour more. Milk is then added. It is now 
ready for drinking. The colour is reddish. 


The second mode of preparing tea is called Shiri 
Chai. Tho tea is laced in the tea-pot with a lit- 
tle soda and water and boiled for half an hour. 
Milk, salt, and butter are then added, after which 
it is boiled for another half hour, when it is ready 
for drinking. Tea imported from China vid L’hassa 
is a siate monopoly. 

Rice is the staple grainof Kashmir. The inhabi- 
tants live chiefly upon it. Rice-land is regarded 
as the most valuable, the saflron-fields alone ex- 
cepted. Rice is sown in April, and reaped in 
September and October. The rice of Nepur is con- 
sidered by some as the best in the valley. 

In former days cotton was extensively cultivated 
in the valley. It is sown in May and is gathered 
in September and October. 
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THE EIGHT SYMBOLS OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. 
By W. F. Mayers, Esq., 
Chinese Secretary, H.M. Legation, Peking. 


(The following article, published by the author’s 
permission, forms part of the Dictionary of Refer- 
ence or Manual for Chinese readers which has been 
compiled by Mr. Mayers, and which has been for 
some time in readiness for publication. The extract 
given below forms the 24Ist article of Part II of 
this work. The first Part, containing upwards of 
1,000 separate articles, is principally biographical 
in its character, and may be likened to a combina- 
tion of Lempriére’s classical dictionary with ordin- 
ary biographical works of reference. The utility 
of such an undertaking will be readily appreciated 
by all Chinese scholars. Part II. is devoted to an 
elucidation of the numerical categories which abound 
in Chinese literature and of which an example is 
ven in the following paper. Part LI. consists in 
ull chronological tables of the Chinese dynasties 
and the cyclical periods, ete. } 


The combinations of triple lines (called the Pa 
Kwa vAN £)) believed to have been developed by 


Fub-hi (see Part I, Nos. 146 and 177) by aid of a 
plan or arrangement of figures revealed to him on 
the back of a “dragon-horse.” They consist in the 
following delineations :— 


1 2 3. 4 6 6 7 8 


These figures or trigrams, consisting alternately 
of whole and broken lines, are reducible to the four 
symbols, (see ante No. 107), which consist in but 
two lines each, and these again to their two pri- 
mary forms (see ante No. 3), which represent the 
first division or development of the Yin and Yang 
from Unity or the Ultimate Principle. According 
to the Chinese belief, these eight figures, together 
with the sixty-four combinations to which they are 
extended (see below), accompanied by certain pre- 
sumptive explanations attributed to Fuh-hi, were 
the basis of an ancient system of philosophy and 
divination during the centuries preceding the era of 
Wen Wang (twelfth century B.c.), but of which no 
records have been preserved beyond the traditional 
names of its schools or divisions (see ante No. 73). 
Wén Wang (see Part I, No. 856), while undergoing 
imprisonment at the hands of the tyrant Show, 
devoted himself to study of the diagrams, and ap- 

nded to each of them a short explanatory text. 

hese explanations, entitled Hz Tsze, with certain 
further observations on the strokes of the figures, 


termed which are attributed to Chow Kung, 
the son of Wén Wang, constitute the work known as 

or the Book of Changes of the Chow dy- 
nasty, which, with the commentary added by Con- 
fucius, forms the Y7k King aA EX, the most 
venerated of the Chinese classics (cf. Wylie’s Notes 


on Chinese Literature, p.1). In this work, which 
serves as basis for the philosophy of divination and 
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eomancy, and is largely appealed to as containing 
ct alone the siements uf alt metaphysical know- 
Bri fk it also a clue to the secrets of nature and 
of being, the eight diagrams upon which the entire 
system reposes are named as follows, accompanied 
by indications of their alleged relation to the ele- 
ments or constituent parts of existence :— 


1. Ey, K’ten corresponding to Heaven, the celes- 
tial expanse; and being entirely com- 
posed of whole lines, to 
or the unalloyed male principle. 

2. J Tut corresponding to vapour, watery ex- 

halations, lakes. 


3. FA EE Ta ; fire and heat, light. 
4. =} Chén ‘3 thunder. 
5. EE Siian ” wind. 
6. AN Kau water. 
‘ RB Kén 3 mountains. 


ao nN 


2 dik Kwén ,, _—‘ Earth, or terrestrial mat- 
ter; and, being wholly composed 
of broken lines, to 
Ch’un Yin, or the unalloyed fe- 
male principle. 

A ceaseless process of revolution is held to be at 
work, in the course of which the various elements 
or properties of nature indicated by the diagrams 
mutually extinguish and give birth to one another, 
thus producing the phenomena of existence. The 
following plan, devised by the philosophers of the 
Sung dynasty, represents the supposed natural order 


( 1E BE.) “of arrangement which the diagrams oc- 
Cupy as indicators of the unseen revolution of the 
powers of nature. a ee 

The arrangement is as follows: imagine an octa- 
gon made with the above eight diagrams ; No. 1 at 
top represents “Heaven” and “South 3” No. 8, below 
and opposite, stands for “Marth” and “ North; : No. 
6, on the right hand, would stand for “ Water” and 
“ West ;” its opposite, No. 3, for “Fire” and “ Kast. 
For S.W. and “Wind” (5); for N.W. and “ Moun- 
tain” (7); for S.E. and “Marsh” (2); for N.E. or 
“Thunder” (4). 

To this arrangement, considered as te Je 


the scheme imagined by Fuh-hi, the title v0 
is given, in conformity with the teachings of Ch’en 
Tw’'an (see Part I, No. 104a); whilst a different 
order of succession, imagined by Shao Yung (see 
Part I, No. 594,) as that indicated by tho teachings 
of Wén Wang, is designated fe » these terms, 
implying at once priority and consecutiveness in 
date and a different position of the K symbol, 
having been adopted from a passage in the Confu- 
cian commentary. The 4 K ay or posterior 
arrangement is as follows :— 

Imagine an octagon again: South is still placed 
at top, but the diagram which stands for it ts No, 
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8; North, below, No. 6; West, on the right, No. 5; 
Fast, on the left, No. 7; S.W. (8); N.W. (1); S.E. 
(2); N.E. (4). 

Upon the procession and introaction of the dia- 
; Hale in one or other of these orders of arrangement 

ivers systems of divination and metaphysical exe- 
gesis have been based. The qualities attributed to 
each of the elementary principles represented by 
the diagrams play an important part in these spec- 
ulations. They are described as follows: Rien 
is ‘strong’; Tu: is ‘compliant’; Zé is ‘mobile’; 
Chén is ‘penetrating’; Stian is ‘that which sinks 
down’; K’an is ‘beautiful and bright’; Kén is 
‘stationary’; Kw’én is ‘pleasing to the outward 
sense.’ By a process of comparison, a certain animal, 
typifying these qualities, is assigned to each diagram 
re post, No. 259). 

In addition to the series of eight trigrams des- 
cribed above, Fuh-hi, or some one of his successors 
is held to have enlarged the basis of calculation by 
multiplying the original number eightfold, thus 


creating the ot + uy ¥£h ‘Sixty-four diagrams 
or hexagrams.’ This is accomplished by duplica- 


ting each of the original trigrams with itself and 
the remaining seven, forming combinations such as 





and so on to 








the following :—: 











theend. A sixfold multiplication of these again 
gives the 384 Yao completing the number to which 
the diagrams are practically carried, although it is 
maintained that by a further process of multiplica- 
tion a series of 16,777,216 different forms may be 
produced. 


(cf St i HE tk ond BBR in HB 
KB; ond F A HM by Hu Wei, passim.) 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN JAPANESE. 
Continued from page 54, 


Lesson IV. 


These lessons are necessaril 
nected. We aim at giving really practical and use- 
ful information regarding the Japanese language, 
and to afford materials and a modicum of rule 
with which an earnest student may work for him- 
self. 


It is of the highest importance that the idiom 
of Japanese should be understoed, and we propose 
in this lesson to give some of the peculiar and com- 
mon idiomatic forms in English dress, with the 
correct English version :— 


Eng, Id.—This is made of the wood called kashi. 
Jap. Id.—This kashs called wood is made of. 
Kore wa kashi to mésu ki de tsukurimas. 


somewhat discon- 


Here the verb mésu ‘to say’ is in the attributive 
form with its conjunction complement, ¢o ‘that.’ 
The particle de has a very wide signification, ‘with,’ 
‘by,’ and implies cause, manner, instrument. 
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28. Watakushi mima ga ippiki kata wo 
itame mashita kara, naosu made noru 
koto dekimasenu. 

As my horse is lame in his foreshoulder, I 
cannot ride him until he is well. 
Lit.—My horse’s one shoulder pained because, 
healing until the riding-act cannot be. 

The force of kara, which is of frequent use, is 
aie Been ; it is equivalent to ‘as,’ ‘since,’ ‘being,’ 

ving. 

Naosu is the attributive form of naori ‘to cure,’ 
‘heal,’ used like the infinitive of verbs, as eg., 
leben ‘to live,’ Leben ‘life,’ in German. Other ex- 
amples of kara are :— 

‘ Kajida kara, iso ide kimono wo o ki 

nasare. 


The house being on fire, quickly put on 
your clothes. 


Konnichi wa hanahada sami gozari- 
mas kara, haori wo o ki nasare. 
As it is very cold to-day, put on your out- 
side coat. 
Ano kagi wa aimasenu kara, chigatte 
orimas. 
That key is the wrong one. 
Jap.—That key not fit because, being differ- 
ent is. 
Ait ‘to suit, fit;’ n« negative suffix; chigatte from 
chigai ‘to be different,’ gerundive form. 

29. Ano gaku wa mtima wo kaita kokoro 
de gozarimas ga, inu wo kaita yo 
ni miyemasu. 

That sketch was meant for a horse, but it 
looks like a dog. 
Gaku ‘picture,’ katta kokoro ‘sketching idea,’ 

a at end of clauses means ‘but.’ Karta yé ‘sketch- 

fag fashion —2reality : miyemas ‘can be seen, —it 

looks. 

30 Aino wa aratameru koto wo itashi- 
masenu, itsumo oyoso onaji koto de 
gozarimas. 


The Ainos do not improve, they are always 
about the same. 


Lit.—The Aino the improving act do not ; con- 
stantly, mostly, same-thing is. 

Aratameru attributive form of ardtame ‘to amend’ 
‘improve,’ itashtmasenu negative form of ttasht ‘to 
do.’ 
$1. Examples of the use of nt as mark of dative case: 

Anata wa ano o kata ni doko no ma- 
chi de o ai nasaremashita. 
In what street did you meet him? 
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Ano o kata, lit. ‘that side’ for ‘that person,’ ‘he, 
o is honorific before kata and also before as, dokof 
‘where?’ ai ‘to meet.’ 
Hitobito ga sono koto wo watakushi 
ni hanashimashta. 
Every one told me that. : 


Jap.—Every body that thing to me told. 


Doko ni demo o oki nasaremash. 
Put it down anywhere. 


Doko ni would be ‘where?’ or ‘in where?’ demo 
makes it ‘in wheresoever, and so ‘anywhere.’ 


Mina-mina o kiyaku sama ye pan wo 
agero. (to a servant.) 
Offer the bread to all the guests. 


Mna-mina, redundant form for ‘all,’ sama res- 
pectful affix, Monsieur or gentleman. Agero is the 
common form of imperative. 


Wara de kami wo tsukuru koto ga 
dekimasuru. 


Paper may be made of straw. 


Ano o ko wa yoku sodateraremashita. 
That boy has been well brought up. 


Sodateraremashita passive perf. from sodate ‘to 
rear.’ 


The following are a few polite expressions :— 


Madzu koshi wo o kake nasare. 


Pray take seat. 
Madzu uchi ye o agari nasare 
Pray walk in. 
Madzu, ‘first, however,’ our initial bud. 
O hayo gozarimas. SayOnaru. 
Good morning. Good bye. 
O medeto gozarimas. 
I congratulate you. 
Arigato gozarimas. Okini arigato. 
I thank you. Many thanks. 
Okini arigato. 
Many thanks. 
Anata o kawari mo gozarimasenuka ? 
Are you well? 
Itami irimas. ‘I feel pained.’ 


Would not presume. Much obliged. 


O riyO gwai nagara. 
Excuse my impoliteness. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Anata ni gokurd kakimas. 
I have put you to a deal of trouble. 


Mata oide. 
Do. 


Ori ori o ide nasare. 
Come often. 


O machi nasare. 
Stay a while. 


Do itashimashta ! 
What have I done!—Don’t mention it! 
(To be continued.) | 
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eviews, 


Travels vm Indo-China and the Chinese 


Empire. By Louris pe Carne, Member of the 
Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. With 
a notice of the Author by the Count De Carné. 
Translated from the French. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1872. 


The interest attaching to this volume is caused 
by the fact that it recites the experiences of an 
intelligent traveller over hitherto untrodden ground. 
The narrative is not only very readable, but very 
full of information. The story is told as only a 
Frenchman can tell it, in that easy, gossiping style 
which is the characteristic of French writers. The 
author evidently was at home in his subject. He 
had moreover a liking for it. It would be quite 
impossible to shew in a brief space a tithe of the 
walanble facts pointed out, the work bears the mark 
of an observant writer, and it should be read to be 
1 eres 

e history of the ancient kingdom of Cambo- 
dgia has to be written. The records of it are mani- 
fest; the vast ruins existing in that country tell a 
tale of magnificence in former times, but its literary 
remains have been lost in the mist of the ages. 
Even the people who claim the country as their 
fatherland seem to know nothing of its history. 
Perhaps in Siamese literature there may be some- 
thing to throw light upon the mystery. It may be 
that some as vet hidden inscription awaits the de- 
cipherer. This will be an object for the future 
antiquarian. At present all seems lost. 

So degenerate has the nation become that latterly 
the legitimate ruler has had to accept the tutelage 
of the Siamese to enable him to withstand the en- 
croachment of Annam. But the acquisition of 
Cochin-China by the French has placed him in a 
somewhat better position. Mons. De Carné relates 
circnmstantially the action of the Siamese in regard 
to this protectorate, and he shows distinctly that 
the object of that power has been to keep the 
Cam ian monarch in a state of dependence. 

Mr. De Carné’s first experiences in the Laos coun- 
try show that the same celestial type of mandarin 
prevails there also. After nine day's slow naviga- 
tion the travellers reach Stung-Treng. 
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‘We had, then, set foot in this terrible Laos: 
and were about to get a sample of it in our first 
relations with the authorities. The governor, a 
Laotian, six feet high, with a face stupid by the 
constant use of opium, and an interminable neck, 
received us dryly, and refused us the slightest ser- 
vices, under pretext that our demands were con- 
trary to usage. The sight of our Siamese passport 
seemed to have some little effect on him; and we 
had brought a great many packages, which he took 
for granted were filled with everything precious ; 
for M. de Lagrée had been styled a great mandarin 
in the letter from Siam, and our names had all been 
handed in to the chancellor's office at Bangkok as 
those of very great men. But well-taught people 
receive no gifts without giving some in return. Ile 
weighed all this in his wisdom, and ended by giv- 
ing us a pig. He was presently told, that 1t was 
not our custom to accept hogs from governors of 
provinces. More and more humbled, he came him- 
self with his excuses to the chief of the expedition. 
He declared, that having lately had a visit from a 
Frenchman, whose violence had frightened the 
whole people, he thought himself lost when he saw 
six come; but the quietness: of our manners and 
the strict discipline of our escort had quickly re- 
assured him. As a proof of his good feeling, he 
ordered a small establishment to be set up for us at 
once; for we had no lodgings but the canoes, and 
it may be readily believed that we were anxious to 
quit them for terra firma. It took only two hours 
to make. Woven bamboos formed a clean floor for 
us; a roof of thatch kept us pretty well from the 
rain; and a charming tapestry of large banana- 
leaves protected us from the sun, whose rays, thus 
sifted, colored themselves green in passing through.” 

‘Siam has completely assimilated to itself these 
people, who se its language. It names their 
governors, and sends them their collectors of cus- 
toms; its silver money is the only coin in circula- 
tion. For transactions of little value, a peculiar 
money is used at Stung-Treng, consisting of ingots 
of iron narrowing towards the end, and about a 
décimétre in length. These ingots are made by 
the savage Cuys, who live in the north of the pro- 
vince of Dompong-soai, and are tributary to Noro- 
dom. Barter was the easiest exchange for us amon 
this half-barbarous population. Empty bottles aa 
eighteen inches of red cotton secured us the good 
services of the housewives, who covered our table 
with the productions of the country—pumpkins 
and cucumbers, with rice boiled in water —a 
wretched feast, but cheered at times by a bottle of 

reserves. It was important, at our entrance to 

os, to establish our reputation. We, therefore, 
gave away glass collars, earthenware pipes, and 
other objects of similar value, to the principal per- 
sonages. The governor got one of the four revolvers 
we could spare; and this generous act so moved 
him, that he at once got ready the boats we needed. 
He went so far as to beg us to put off our departure, 
because, on the day we had chosen, we might meet 
an evil spirit which runs on the waters, enticing 
after him voyagers foolish enough to brave them, 
and swallowing them up in a whirlpool.” 
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“At Muong- Line, and the next station, we re- 
ceived visits from female savages, who wore on their 
heads semicircles of straw, of different colours, 
intermixed with ornaments of glass and silver, 
which, falling from the forehead, back, form a long 
veil, such as used to be worn in France, the lower 
end of it being kept in right shape by a huge comb 
covered with cloth. They also wore earrings, of 
glass beads or hollow silver, which fall over the 
shoulders, and ornaments of the same description 
decorated their neck and chest; their arms, also, 
were loaded with bracelets. They could not make 
a movement, without the whole of these decorations 
producing a strange tinkling. Their short vests 
were of a dark colour, as also their plaited petti- 
coats, which only reached the knee. Their calves, 
well developed by mountain roads, were imprisoned 
in gaiters of dark blue cotton. To on ete the 
description of this costume, must be added a small 
cloak of leaves over the shoulders, and a wooden 
pipe in the mouth. The dress of the men of the 
sume tribe was more simple, with much less orna- 
nent. They wore a turban, a vest, large trousers, 
aud round the neck a simple collar of silver. They 
have regular features, with large black eyes and 
moustaches.” 

The author visited the ruins of Angcor and Vien- 
chan the ancient capital; the latter amid dense 
forest. Tle also raised a tomb over the grave of 
Henri Mouhot, who had perished in the attempt to 
explore the Mekong. This enterprising traveller 
died in the midst of a vast forest, leaving in the 
hut where his lonely agony sought shelter, a journal 
continued alinost to the day of his death. 

Atter passing through the Burman territory, 
where he was not so well received, he reached the 
frontiers of Chine, after meeting with a number of 
adventures, and some very strange companions. 

Ife describes minutely the dress and appearance 
of the natives of the different tribes, but says little 
of their languages. The account is necessarily 
desultory, but withal interesting and full of facts. 
The remaining half, which relates chiefly to China 
we must reserve for a second notice. 
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A Japanese-English and English- 
Japanese Dictionary. By J.C. Hrepnurn, M.D., 
L.L.D. (Second Edition.) Shanghai, 1872. Lon- 
don: Tribner & Co., GO, Paternoster Row. 

The first edition of this excellent work was pub- 
lished in 1867. It was the first and most useful 
work of reference on the Japanese language. No 
other dictionary is comparable to it. The vocabu- 
laries ot Medhurst and Goschkewitch are of little 
uxe in practical study of the Japanese language, 
but Dr. {Tepburn has enriched his dictionary with 
innumerable examples of the colloquial language 
of Japan. 

The new edition, besides having been carefully 
revised, contains an addition of about 3,000 new 
words and many fresh examples and phrases. 

In the introduction he has given an abstract of 
Japanese grammar, and he recommends the student 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


to consult further the philosophical work of Profes- 
sor J. J. Hoffmann and the treatises of Dr. S. R. 
Brown and Mr. W.G. Aston, for useful information. 
This epitome of the grammar will be most valuable 
to the beginner, and will prove useful even to the 
advanced student. 

The English-J ary rial has also been extended 
and revised, about 4, words being added, and, 
for the use of Japanese, words that have no equiva- 
lents in their language have been defined. 

The book is adciirably well printed, and this is 
an important feature in dictionaries of Oriental 
languages. We are glad tosee that he has rejected 
the spelling of the syllable s% by sz and tsi by ¢sz. 
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An adaptation of the Mastery System to the 
learning of languages, invented by Mr. Thomas 
Prendergast, has been made to the Latin lan 
in a very able manner by Mr. Fry, one of the 
masters at Cheltenham College. In our next issue 
we intend to notice the work fully, and to shew 
the advantages of this admirable system. 
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Alisccllancons Notes, 


Major McMahon does not pay sufficient attention 
to the exact wording of my very brief note on the 
word Karen, the insertion of which I do not regret, 
as it has called forth so exhaustive a paper Som 
Major McMahon on this vexed question in etymo- 
logy. I say “Karen comes from the same 7vot-word 
as Kara.” This is surely somcthing very different 
from saying that the words are positively identical. 
The words JVu-man may apply to the Toung-thoo 
tribes, as suggested by Mr. St. John. Major Me- 
Mahon makes too much of the literal meaning 
(black) of the word Kara. Tartarian and other 
tribes express changes in political condition by the 
colours Ak, ‘white, dominant, etc., or Kara, ‘black, 
dependent,’ etc. 

n quoting Dr. Mason’s opinion as to the Pali 
word Avrata shedding light on the derivation of the 
word Karen, Major McMahon is simply reiteratin 
some such opinion as my own as to the identity o 
the root in the case of Kara and Karen. It is un- 
fortunate for Mr. St. John’s suggestion “that ka 
is equal to the Chinese man,” that ka is looked 
upon by Logan as an unimportant prefix. 

F. Porter Smiru. 
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It is said that over 100 students are now em- 
ye at Yedo, in codifying and simplifying the 

apanese characters with a view of adapting them 
to the representation of sounds used in foreign lan- 
guages. <A scheme to supply the Japanese with a 
phonetic alphabet, capable of representing eve 
one of the ninety-two European consonantal an 
vowel sounds, as well as their native sounds, will 
shortly be submitted by the writer—the characters 
being founded on the outlines of the present J-ro-ha. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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THE NORTHERN FRONTAGERS OF.<CHINA. 
7. THE TATARS. 
By H. H, Howorrs, Esq. 


In a paper on the Origines of the Mongols I 
pointed out how the name Tartar came to be erro- 
neously applied to tribes of Turkish race, and how 
Klaproth and Rémusat had drawn attention to the 
error, and hat concluded that the name Tartar 
properly belonged to a Mongol tribe. I ventured 
to surest that this view must also be abandoned, 
and I now proceed to give my reasons. 

The Chinese undoubtedly use the name Tatar 
sometimes as a common term for their Northern 
neighbours, and if we are to be guided by the 
encyclopmdists and historians of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries, we may find some support for 
the notion that Tatar and Mongol were equivalent 
terms. But if our object is to discover who the 
Tatars were when the name Tatar is used in its 
strict and appropriate sense, riz., to describe the 
former masters and late rivals of Jingis Khan, we 
must eschew such authorities and dig much deeper. 

According to Visdelou (supplement to D’Ilerbe- 
lot’s Bibliotheque Orientale) the first author who 
names the Tatars was Gheou-yam-Sieou, who was 
born in 1007, and died in 1072. We tells us they 
descended from the Moho. Abel Rémusat (Le- 
cherches sur les Langues Tartares, 240,) says that 
while some authorities make them descend from 
the Cha-ho (ze the Turks) the greater number 
make them descend from the Moho. Now we know 
that the Moho were Tungus. I have no doubt 
that this view is the right one. Let me quote again 
from Visdelou’s authority ; he says, Their country 
(i.e., that of the Moho, H.H.II.) is situated to the 
north-east of that of the Hii and the Khitans, 
The Khitans having attacked them, their hordes 
dispersed ; one portion submitted to the Khitans 
aad another found shelter in Pohai (?.e., Manchuria). 
One of their hordes threw itself into the Inchan 
mountains: there it settled, after taking the name 
Thatche. ‘Towards the end of the Thang dynast 
their na;ne began to be known in China.” This 
gives us a short account of their origin, and clearly 
makea them a section of those Moho from whom 
the Niutchi, the Khitan, and other Manchurian 
tribes were descended. 

Visdelou says that two of the names of the early 
Tatar chieftains are recorded ; these are Mei-siam- 
ouen and Yu-yue-siam-ouen. On these names he 
remarks Siam-ouen was a title used among the 
Niutchi, adupted by them from the Khitan. Yu- 
yue was also a title of the higher nobility with the 
two peoples. Now both Khitans and Niutchi were 
undoubtedly Tungusie races, as I shall abundantly 

rove on a future occasion. Again, the name Tatar 


is very frequently employed with qualifying adjec- 
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tives to the various wild tribes of Manchuria as the 
Yu-pi Ta-tche, the Koel-ka Ta-tche, etc. The 
Khitans are called Khitan Fatars, the Niu-tchi are 
also qualitied with the term Tatar. I am not aware 
that the term is so employed to designate Mongol 
tribes. These considerati. 1s ake it 4 priors very 
Sa that the Tatars were Tungus rather than 
ongols, : 

Let us continue: the Tatars with whom Jingis 
came in contact lived on his north-eastern frontier, 
especially about lake Buyur and beyond it. They 
were a very advanced and civilized people compared 
to the Mongols. When in 1104 the Tatars rebelled 
against the Kin Imperor, Jingis Khan assisted the 
latter with a contingent, which advanced into the 
Tatar country and killed its king. Raschid-ud-din 
in describing this campaign says, “ Among tho ob- 
jects captured from the Tatars, who were then the 
richest folk of these countries, was u silver cradle 
with a coverlet of gold tissue, with which the Mon- 

ols were much astonished, never having seen ob- 
jects so precious.” = (1)’Ohsson’s Ihetotre des Mon- 
gols, i. 46, note.) In fact before the days of Jingis 
there is no doubt the réle played by the Mongols 
was very inferior to that played by their neighbours 
the Tatars. 

The only modern traveller known to me who has 
traversed the country of the Tatars is Isbrand Ides, 
the first Russian envoy to China. Speaking of the 
country between Nerchinskoy and Argunskoy, he 
says, “In several scattered places in the valleys I 
observed hundreds of old and partly fallen castles 
built with rock stones, which as the Tungusians 
told me, were built by several warriors long since 
when the Mongolians and Western Tatars made 
joint incursions into this kingdom of Niuchen, which 
monarchy comprehended the whole land upwards 
from Nerzinskoy or Nicuchen (at present called 
Nieuchen hy the Chinese) and from the river 
Amur down to the Albanian mountains and Leao- 
tung: and it is not long since that waggon wheels 


bound with iron, and large milstones were found 


in this country, from whence I conjecture that tha 
Nieucheners which border on the said province of 
Leaoting, formerly followed their trade and manual 
employments in this Russian Dauria, since they 
make use of these waggon-wheels bound with iron, 
which are nowhere elsc to be found among the 
Mongolians, ete. (Travels of Isbraud Idex, 47.) 
The country called Nieuchen by Ides, from the 
Chinese name for the city of Nerchinsk is that 
generally known as Dauria from the Daurians, those 
twin brothers of the Manchus, whose culture is 
well known, who I have no doubt are descended 
from the old inhabitants and aro in fact the descen- 
dants of the Tatars, They have now been to a 
great extent pressed out of their old country, and 
are found on the Nonniand the Amur, This view 
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of the affinity of the Daurians is exactly in unison 
with the facts I have previously mentioned about 
the Tatars. May I say parenthetically how very 
interesting and useful any information about the 
Daurians would be to us. There must be many of 
them in Peking from whom a vocabulary at least 
might be collected. Will not some good friend 
in China assist us? 

Having identified the Tatars with the Daurians 
we can explain the scattered and broken condition 
of the latter from having been the persistent victims 
of the Mongols, we get rid of another difficulty. 
It is simply incredible that Jingis Khan should 
have utterly annihilated the race in such a country; 
and if not, what becamo of the Tatars? they were 
not so far as we have any evidence incorporated in 
the Mongol nation, and if not, we must by the ex- 
haustive process alone identify them with the Dau- 
rians, who still cluster round their old haunts. 

The Chineso call the Tatars, Thata and Thatche 
indifferently, so Visdelou, De Guignes, and all other 
authorities except Rémusat affirm that this double 
orthography is found in Chinese authors. It answers 
to the parallel case of the Yue-tchi, who are also 
called Yue-ti (see Vivien St. Martin on the Ephtha- 
lites or White Huns, 20). This double name sup- 

rts a conjecture of M. Schmidt (Ssanang Setzen, 

77 and 382) (whose conjectures one cannot always 
approve,) but which in this case seems very well 
founded, namely, that with the Mongols and West- 
ern writers the names Tatar and Taidshut are 
synonymous for one race, as he says. In Gaubil 
Mailla, and Hyacinth, there is much confusion about 
the latter name, which is used sometimes as that of 
a leader, sometimes as that of a tribe, while the 
ending of its Mongol form, which is Taidshigod, 
shews it to bea race-name. The strife between 
the Mongols and Tatars in the time of Kabul Khan 
as described by D’Ohsson and others is identified 
with great probability with the strife between the 
Beda (a synonym for Mongol) and the Taidshigod 
in Ssanang Setzen’s account. The latter author 
uses both bras as the Chinese in my opinion, use 
the parallel forms of Tha-ta and Tha-tche. After 
the time of Jingis, the name Taidshut disappears 
and we nowhere find it mentioned among his Mon- 
gol subjects. In connection with the forms Ta-tche 
and ‘I'aidshut I ought to mention that both Brandt 
and Isbrand Ides mention a tribe called Targuzini, 
who are either Daurians, or live in contact with 
them and speak their language, and who probably 
represent those forms of the name Tatar. Cant 
something more be learnt about this obscure tribe? 
(see a short description in Plath’s Manchurey, 89.) 

The Jesuit missionaries derive the name Tatar 
from a river Tatar. Schmidt, I believe, disputes the 
existence of such a river, but the missionaries who 
surveyed Tartary with such care are not likely to 
have been mistaken, and their testimony is very 
definite, as may be seen by a reference to Du Halde. 

Tatar is probably therefore a geographical term 
and is used to designate an area otherwise calle 
Niuchen, Tatar as an ethnographic term we have 
seen is equivalent to Daurian. Now the Daurians 
are referred to in the history of the Ming (De Mailla 
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passim) under the Y of civilized Niu-tchi, 
about whom I shall in a future paper. They 
lived north of Liao-tung, and were also known as 
the Niu-tchi of Pekoan, while the other branch of 
the Niu-tchi, who were otherwise called the Wild 
‘Niu-tchi, or the Niu-tchi of Nankoan, were the 
ancestors of the Manchus. 

This identification limits the Mongol area on the 
north-east and north much more narrowly than one 
has previously been aware of, and compels us to re- 
vise somewhat a rash statement made in a previous 

r about the Mongols having been a recent 
addition to the peoples of Tangut. On this subject 
I shall have more to say in the next paper of this 
series. 
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ITINERARY FROM PHARI IN TIBET, TO LASSA. 
By A. Campsett, M,D., late Superintendent of Darjeeling. 


Phari or Pharidzong, is a frontier mart of Eastern 
Thibet, well known to the people of Sikim and 
Bootan, and to which there are other routes through 
the Himalaya PrOper, or sno a A from both 
those countries. It is placed by Hamilton, from 
Turner, in Latitude 27° 48’ N., Longitude 80° 14’ E., 
and Lassa by the same authority in Lat. 29° 30’ N. 
Long. 91° 6° E. Darjeeling is in Lat. 27° N. and 
Long. 88° 28’ E, The itine therefore extends 
over 2} degrees of Latitude, and two degrees thirty- 
eight miles of Longitude, according to Hamilton, 
a however must probably give way to the later 
authorities of Europe, in the positions assigned to 
Phari and Lassa. Ihe routes have been compiled 
with care, to procure the knowled ossessed by 
the informants. This is always a difficult task when. 
done through interpreters, and when tried with illi- 
terate and not very observant people, is laborious 
and discouraging. Mr. Hodgson has, by his notes 
and remarks, greatly elucidated the details of the 
itinerary, and has kindly allowed me to attach 
them toit. . 


The following Thibetan words are here translate 
for the convenience of the reader :— 


Choo or tchoo, ....River, 


Lay cvsvevene ..... Mountain or Range, 
80, @eeeeveseeoe08 eee e, 

Lahuri or lari, ....A mountain ; Chuma La- 
huri or lari, the peak of Chu- 
ma; Larichoo, the river of 
the peak. 

Goomba or Goompa, Monastery, 

Gelong, ..........Driest 

Lima, .ctew scewece High Priest, 

ANY sees eee eies uD, 

Deunkang, ........ Caravansari, 

JONE  kvvcsecces . Fort or residence of a chief, 

Samba,......eseee. Bridge. 


Where elevations are given, they have been cal- 
culated by making the informants compare known 
elevations at Darjeeling with the places described, 
or rather with their recollection of them. 
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ROUTE FROM PHARI TO LASSA. 


1. Phart to Tangla.—A short march about six 
miles—direction north by west. Phari is on the 
west bank of the Machoo river. The route to 
Tangla lies in the bed of the Larichoo river, which 
has its rise in the Chumulari mountaint and falls 
into the Machoo about two miles from Phari. The 
highest peak of Chumulari is close to Tangla. 
Chapa Goomba of Turner’s route, is a mile to the 
east of Tangla, and is overtopped by the pe 
of Chumulari. There are twenty-one Goombast 
round the base of Chumulari. Chapa is one of 
them ; pilgrims make the circuit of the mountain 
visiting all the Goombas, which can be secom- 

lished in five days; at all the Goombas save one, 
Katok Goomba) there are Lamas, some of whom 
are Bhutanese. The majority are Tibetans. The 
circuit of Chumulari is reckoned a work of t 
merit. The Goombas are snowed up in the winter, 
and are approachable in the summer only. There 
are images at all of them, No cultivation near 
them. ) 

2. Tenna.—Rather a short journey, about ten 
miles. The route nearly level, and the country 
cultivated and well peopled. Wheat ripens at Ten- 
na, and turnips, cabbages and other vegetables are 
abundant. 

8. Goroogootang.—A bout eight miles in the direc- 
tion of north by east. The road lies over a level 
country which is well cultivated with wheat and 
barley. There is a pottery here, anda Dak Chow- 
key, also houses for the shelter of travellers; one 
for Lamas and respectable people, another for the 

or. At the latter you pay about two annas—a 
Kalan, or fourth part of the silver Mohur, not a 
coin of this value, but literally the quarter of a 
Mohur. Traders alone pay; pilgrims and priests 
do not. 

4, Dochen.§—About eight miles north by east. 
The road level and the country cnltivated. There 
is a =e lake here called “ Dochencho ;”|| its length 
is north and south about two miles; its greatest 
diametcr a mile and a half. It contains many kinds 
of fish, and the “ Peu” (a native carbonate of soda, 
I believe) is found on its banks. In the summer 
season the banks of the lake are overgrown with a 
long grass four feet high, called Choomik. In win- 
ter they are bare. The “Changmo” or weeping- 
willow zrows close to the water all round the lake. 
No wooden boats on the lake, but the fishermen use 
boats made of hides stretched over a basiet-like 
framework, and sown together with leather whangs, 


* Rises at Choloa, flows ten stages north-east, and 
then east to Phari. It is no doubt the P4chu of 
Klaproth and Painomchu vel Goddada of some of our 
maps, though the confounding of the two last is a 
great error.—B. H. H. 

+ See Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, and vol. xii Asiatic 
Researches, p. 253-4, for notices of Chumulari, which 
is estimated to be 28,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

+Gumb4, religious house, monastery or convent, Ani 
Ghenba, nunnery.—B. H. H. 

§ Dochia of Klaproth.—B. H. H. 

| “Choo” is water in Tibetan. ‘‘Tso” is lake; this 
may be the water or lake of Dochen. 
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the seams being rubbed over with beeswax. These 
boats carry four or five men, and are so light that 
one man carries them easily. The fish are caught 
in nets. Hooks and bait not used. The fish is pre- 
served by simple drying in the sun, and exported 
to Phari and to “Menchona,” a populous district to 
the northwards. 

5. Kala Puktang.—Twelve to fifteen miles in a 
north and easterly direction. Here there is a lake 
of the same name. Its size is equal to that of the 
Dochen one: but it is celebrated on account of the 
great quantity of fish it contains. The country 
around this lake is barren; but it is more populous 
than around Dochen. The pcople live by the 
fisheries, which are very productive, and yield an 
annual revenue, which is paid at Digarchi (Shigatazi 
Zeung) amount not known. The road between 
the two lakes runs over a level country. The cul- 
tivators irrigate their lands from both these lakes. 

Chumulari is seen from Kala Puktang to the 
south and west. 

6. Semodah.*—The “Sumdta” of Turner’s route, 
one day’s journey, about fifteen miles, in the direc- 
tion of north by east. The road runs over a rocky, 
barren, and unpeopled tract; nor is there any halt- 
ing-place on the way. It isa small village inhabited 

ibetans and has a Dak Chowkey, or Post Sta- 
tion. There is a road from Semodah to Lassa 
direct ; but it is a difficult and bad one, used only 
for expresses and by a few travellers; food is scarce 
on it; but the distance to Lassa is much less than 
by “ Giangtchi” and “ Yamda Yeumtso.” 

7. Kamachooding.—One day’s journey due north 
over a rather level country, well cultivated an 
peopled. There is a large Goomba here, as large as 
that of Swoyambhtinath in the valley of Nepal; 
it is called Kama Goomba; has about eighty Lamas 
attached to it and a large library. The Kamachoo, 
a small stream from the east, runs cluse to the 
Goomba. The cultivation of wheat on the banks 
of the stream is of a superior kind, and vegetables 
are abundant, such as turnips, radishes and cabbages. 

8. Chaloo.t—One day’s Journcy to the north, over 
a rather level country, which is however very rocky 
and barren. To the east of the road the moun- 
tains are close, and their tops are snow-clad in 
winter. To the west of the road the mountains 
are also near but not lofty. 

9. Saloo.||—Ono day's journey to the north. There 
is n Goomba here of the same name, with abvut 
sixty Lamas attached to it. This and Kama Goom- 
ba are ed aut of ])igarchi. The country 
around Saloo is well cultivated and peopled. 

10. Atdeepou.—One day’s journey due north; a 
very bad road over a rocky tract without any ascent 
to speak of. The country around is partially culti- 
vated; but there are immense flocks of sheep and 
goats, the pasture being abundant and fine. In the 
winter the herds are kept around Kideepoo, in the 





* Soumdta of Klaproth.—B. H. H. 

tChahfi of Klaproth, who places Chalu south of 
Semodah. —B. H. H. 

|| Sada? of Klaproth but he places it a stage beyond 


_ Giangtchi —B. H. H 
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summer they are taken to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. This place is the residence of a Soubah. 

1). Demorang Zeng or Fort of Demorang.—One 
days journey to the north over a rocky cuuntry. 
About a mile to the north of the halting-place, 
there are three hot springs which are in repute for 
the cure of all diseases. No village here. 

12. Giangtchi.*—About six miles to the north. 
A small town, and the neighbourhood well inhabi- 
ted and cultivated. There is a Chinese officer 
stationed here with 300 or 400 soldiers, a few of 
whom are Mantchoo Tartars of the Chinese army; 
the rest are native Tibetans. <A river runs by the 
town. It rises in the Yeung mountains, which are 
to the north and east. It has no specific name. It 
is called Changchoo or Changtcheu. All large 
rivers in Tibet are called “Changchoo.{” Giantche 
is one day's journey from Digarchi, for an unloaded 
man say twenty miles, and here the road to Lassa 
goes off from that to Dizarchi to the eastward. 
The first halting-place on the road to Lassa is Saoo. 

3. Saoo.—One day's journcy to the east with a 
little southing, over an undulating country gene- 
rally, cultivated and well peopled. There are many 
villages along the road: and the fields are irrigated 
from numerous small streams which run from the 
diminutive hills around; the greater number of 
which have a Goomba or monastery on the summit. 
The streamlets about Saco run into the  Chang- 
tchoo,” the course of which is north and west. 
Snow does not fall at Saco: but it does on the line 
of road where it crosses the Yeung mountain, for 
three or four months in the year, t.e., November to 
Iebruary. 

14. Yeungla or Mount Yeung.—One day’s jour- 
ney to the east by south, along a stony road which 
ascends all the way by zigzags to the resting-place, 
which is in a saddle on the crest of the mountain, 
The ridge to the north from the resting-place is 
higher than to the south, and is estimated to be 
2,000 fect above it. There is a caravansari for 
travellers. Snow falls here in winter, but not 
enouch to close the road. There is no cultivation 
or population at the Yeungla saddle. The zigzag 
road was made by the Government, and is a good 
one for ponies. 

15. Rongyting River—An easy day’s journey by 
a descent, all the way along a zigzag road as on the 
west side of the mountain. The country on™ the 





* Dzialdge of Klaproth: this place is famous for a 
particular breed of ponies, (sce Sp. Rev.) and is one of 
the more considerable of the very petty towns of Tibet. 
—B.H. H. 

+ Changchoo—triver of Ching, softened from Tsiny, 
which is the name of the western half of the central 
province of Tibet, called U’tsing, U being the Lassa 
division, and Tsang the-Digarchi one. The t Ais river 
of Tibet is called the river of Tsing or * sing, vide 
Sanpu-Dzangbo of Klaproth. _ Its pre-eminence leads 
to all rivers, especially those of Tsang, being called in 
a like manner, just as in India any large river is Ganga. 
Yaru is the distinctive name of the great river whose 
full title is Yaru tsang ele great river Yaru of 
tsing. Klaproth’s Changchoo however, lies far off the 
route on the left hand. 
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route in uninhabited and uncultivated. There isa 
Caravansari or Deunkang for travellers on the bank 
of the river, which has a stone bridge at the cros- 
sing. The “Deunkang” isa large stone building 
with a slated roof, and has many apartments. Tra- 
vellers of rank occuy separate rooms. The poorer 
ones assemble together. The Rongting runs to the 
westward by north. 

16. Dabloong.—One day’s journey along the banks 
and in the bed of the Rongting which is crossed 
five times during the march. At each crossing 
there is a stone bridge; the direction of the route 
is easterly and inst the course of the river. 
There are a few villages on the river side and occa- 
sional patches of wheat and barley cultivation. 
Dabloong is a poor village of ten houses, and on 
the east bank of the Rongting. No firewood at 
this stage. Travellers cook with sheep and goat 
dung. 

17. Karoola.°—Leaving the Rongting at Dab- 
loong the road ascends all the way to Karoola over 
a barren and bare country. There is a Deunkang 
for travellers. It snows much here and is very 
comfortless. The traveller who cooks at this stage 
must bring the fuel (sheep’s-dung) from Dabloong. 
The mountains to the north of Karoola are covered 
with perpetual snow, and are very lofty. To the 
south the mountains are much lower, and have no 
snow on them; supplies of grain are not procurable 
on this route after leaving Giangtchi, until you get 
to Kambala, in all fourteen marches. Travellers 
must take grain with them. 

18. Zhara.—One day's journey east by south. 
The descent is considerable on this stage, and the 
road runs along a spur of Karoola to Zhara, which 
is on an undulating plain or table-land. No culti- 
vation along this stage. The Deunkang at Zhara 


_is provided with servants, who supply food, and who 


cook for travellers. These men are Chinese, and 
are appointed by the Ampas or Chinese councillors 
at Lassa. The traveller who can pay may have 
tea, spirits, flesh, and eggs. “The charges are so 
high that Tibetans cannot afford to pay them, and 
the Chinese only can avail themselves of this ac- 
commodation; just as at the Dak bungalows in 
India, where the charges are too high for the na- 
tives.” 

19. Chakloong (the place of thieves.)—Chakpoo is 
Tibetan for Dacoit. This is a notorious haunt of 
robbers.{ It is their practice to conceal themselves 
in burrows under ground and watch for travellers, 
on whom they suddenly pounce. Murders are not 
commonly committed by gang robbers in Tibet 
unless the resistance is so great that it cannot be 
overcome otherwise. The direction of the route 
from Zhara is east by south, the distance one day’s 


* Karu-li, mount Karu. So Yeung-l4, mount Yung. 
Karu, probably the Kharab (misprint?) of Klaproth, 
who however gives it a meridional course parallel to 
and not crossing the route. —B. H. H. 

tM. Hue as narrative speaks much of the rob- 
bers of Tibet, who, he says, are Kalos, or black-tent 
nomadic Tibetans, erroneously styled Kalmaks. They 
are mounted gang robbers, See British Journal of the 
Propaganda.—B. H. H. 
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journey; the country level, but rocky, barren and 
unpeopled ; the road, which is easy for ponies and 
loaded people, runs parallel to a river which rises 
in the Yeung mountain and runs to the south. 
There is no house here for the shelter of travellers, 
but there are numerous and spacious caves in which 
they rest. Some of the caves are large enough to 
contain forty men comfortably. They are not natu- 
ral caves, but have been cut out of. the hill-side, 
which is of hard soil. 

20. Nagarchi Jong.*—One day’s journey to the 
east, over a level country, which is well cultivated 
and peopled; road good. ‘This is the residence of 
a “Deboo” or Governor. His district is Nagarchi, 
which is a large one, extending more than thirty 
miles to the eastward of his residence. The whole 
country to “ Yamdo Yeumtso,” (Yarbragh Yeumtso 
of Pemberton’s map) is level; well peopled, and 
cultivated. 

21. Yamdo, (Yeumtso.)t—A long march in an 
easterly direction over a finely cultivated country. 
There is a lake here of the same name, on the mar- 
gin of which is the resting-place. The lake is seen 

om Nagarchi Jong, and is close to it some way to 
the south of the road. The lake of Yamdo Yeum- 
tso is of immense circumference; “Garboo ong,” 
a Raja of Lassa, once travelled round it in ai 
teen successive days and nights. He had relays of 

onies all the way. The paves all around the 

ke is well cultivated and peopled; and fish are 
most abundant in all parts of it. The dopth of 
the water is very great. At one place it is eighteen 
score of fathom, 2,160 feet. There is an island in 
the south-west corner of the lake, on which there 
is a goomba named “ Dorje Phamo.” The passage 
is fordable and about a mile in width. This is the 
only part of the lake that admits of a fordable pas- 
sage to the island. In all other parts leather boats 
are used in the navigation and fishing. The island 
is a mile in diameter and rises gradually from the 
water to a height of 200 feet. On the summit is 
the Goomba, which is visited by immense numbbrs 
of people from all parts of Tibet. ‘here is an 
avatari lama always in this goomba, which is one 
of | Sel sanctity and note. It is built of stone, 
and very large. Tho images are all gilded. The 
Gelongs{ belonging to the establishment are about 
100 in number, and there are as many nuns (An- 
nees.) The library is a very extensive one, and the 
lands appertaining to the monastery comprise the 
whole of the villages on the mainland to the west. 
The number and value not known. “ The island is 
not at all large, nor is it the least like that in your 
ae ie A man starting at daylight can walk round 
it by noon.” This is the information of a lama 
who has twice circumambulated the island on his 
visits to the goomba, All the pilgrims and reli- 





* Nagardzong of Pemberton’s pe Nagar Oze of 
Klaproth, whose 13th stage it is.—B. H. H. 

t Palté of our maps; Yarbrok Yu and Yambra Yum 
of Klaproth.—B. H. H. 

+ Geliing is Monk ;- Lama, he who shows the way ; 
lam, learned monk ; often Prior or Abbot.—B. H. H. 

¢ Pemberton’s. 
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gionists who visit “ Dorje Phamo” circumambulate 
the island three times; once along the water’s edge, 
once half way up the hill, and once round the sum- 
mit. On each circuit, at the four cardinal points, 
is a chasting (chait ) in which are images of stone. 
The dead bodies of Lamas and Gelongs belonging 
to the goomba are carried to the shore at the 
different chaityas. A fire is lighted as a signal to 
the vultures; a blast is blown Aoi the thigh-bone 
of a man for the same purpose: and the body being 
cut into small pieces and the bones broken, the 
whole is scattered nbout to be devoured, which is 
done very quickly by swarms of kites and vultures. 
The bodies of the poor are thrown on the shore 
entire, to be torn asunder at leisure: and after the 
flesh has been removed, the skeletons are thrown 
into the lake. ‘There is a spring of sweet water on 
the island, which supplies the Goomba, and on the 
mainland the seupls drink the water of other 
springs. The water of the lake is not reckoned 
wholesome. Running water is always preferred in 
Tibet. Horses and cattle swell up after drinking 
in the lakes, and sometimes suffer greatly from 
doing so. 

22. Yasst.—One day’s journey in a_northerl 
direction along the banks of the lake. The road 1s 
good and passes through level fields and small 
villages all the way. There is a post station here, 
and nothing more. 

23. Kesong, (Sambo)—The bridge of eet aR 
One day’s journey in an easterly direction and along 
the lake's side. The bridge of Kesong, built of 
stone, is over a creek of the “ Yamdo Yeumtso,” 
which extends in a northerly direction about two 
days’ journey. It is not running water. At the 
bridge it is 400 yards wide. The Yamdo Yeum- 
tao is fed by numerous small rills, but has no river 
running out of it. The bridge of Kesong is some- 
times under water in the rainy season (August). 
It is formed of eighteen stone-masonry pillars with 
a platform of larze slabs or slates. e depth of 
water at the bridge in the dry season is but two or 
three feet. 

24. Phedi Jong.*—One day’s journey to the east- 

ward, along the lake. This is a station for a detach- 
ment of about sixty soldiers, Chinese and Tibetans, 
and the residence of a civil officer, styled the 
Phedi jong pun, There is a good sized village, and 
provisions are procurable, Wheat and barley are 
the principal articles grown in the neighbourhood. 
The country is level and productive. The plough 
with bullocks is used by a few of the better sort of 
people; but the hoe (Kodali,) is most in usc, The 
cattle hereabouts are of a short horned kind, black, 
red, and spotted. They are famous as milkers. 
Flocks of sheep and goats are numerous and exten- 
sive. The kiang (wild ass) is not known here; it 
is most abundant about Chumulari and Phari. 
25. Tamaloong.t —Ono day’s journey east by 
* Zunz or Zeung, is fort, military post. Such and 
monasteries (Ctumb4) constitute the nuclei of nearly 
all the small towns or villages of Tibet ; Zung-pun is 
chatelain, or Killadar.—B. WT. H. 

{ (Djamdloung of Pemberton’s map.) Djamdloung 
of Klaproth, who however places it on the nt fur 

L 
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south; about half way between Phedijong and 
this place the road leaves the bank of “ Yamdo 
Yeumtso” and the country rises, but is cultivated 
and well peopled. The ascent is gradual, however, 
and the road good. The village at this stage con- 
tains about twenty houses. 

26. Kambaparzy.—A very long march. The road 
lies over a pass of the Kambo mountain, the whole 
of which to the north of the road is covered with 
perpetual snow. To the south also of the pass is 

enerally covered with snow, and in winter the pass 
itself is sometimes snowed on, but is never blocked 
up. ‘The district of Digarchi extends eastwards to 

e Kambo mountain; and the Lassa district ex- 
tends westwards to the same range. The Kambola* 
range extends southwards to the Yamdo Yeum lake 
and a great way to the north. The halting-place is 
at the foot of, and on the east side of the Kambo 
mountain. The ascent on the west side, and the 
descent on the evst, are about the same in extent: 
Tamaloong and Kambaparzy being about the same 
level. At the latter place there isa good deal of 
cultivation, wheat, barley, and buckwheat (jdoo) 
are grown here. Buckwheat is not met with any- 
where on the road from Phari, until you come to 
Kambaparzy, so that this is the lowest elevation on 
the road. It is warmer here than at Tamaloong. 
[N. B. The descent to Kambaparzy must be greater 
than the ascent from Tamaloong, as the tempera- 
ture is considerably higher at the former station 
than at the latter. So say my informants. | 

27. Kumpachangtong.— One day’s journey duo 
east, over a level country which is cultivated and 
peopled. There is some descent in the course of 
this march, and the temperature is warmer as you 
go along. Wheat, barley, and buckwheat are the 
staple crops. The plough is used in agriculture as 
well as the hoe; beans, turnips, and radishes aro 
the only vegetables grown.{_ [N. B. ee to 
Pemberton’s map the great river of Tibet, the Sam- 
~po, should have been met with on this march as on 
the preceding one. | : 

28. Chasumchoort. — One nabs Bona to the 
At this place you cross the Yaroo Tzanzbo,§ 
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east. 


north of the Yamdo Yeum and having the Gamba or 
Kambo rane interposed. Klaproth’s route crosses the 
Sanpu here.—B. H. H. 

* La, mountain. Kambo is the Gamba of Klaproth 
and Cumbala of Rennell.—B. H. H. 

+ Mooreroft gives an excellent account of the five 
species of barley proper to Tibet, and which are emi- 
nently deserving of the attention of ayriculturists, 
The turnips also are excellent. —B. H. H. 

8 Yarti tsang-po. See preceding note. 

Yaru is the proper name. Tsang-po, an epithet 
pointing out its intimate conucxion with the great 
central province of the country or Tsing. 

Csoma de Kordés, from Tibetan authorities, notices 
the several great ranges that traverse Tibet. He gives 
six such, and says Lassa and Digarchi lic in a valley 
between the third and fourth. But he implies that 
all these ranges run parallel to the Himalaya, whereas 
the Kambo range is here clearly made to be a trans- 
verse or meridional chain, and M. Hue notices no less 
than four such as occurring between Siling and Lassa, 
viz, Chigaé, Bayam Khir, Tanla and Koiram, the win- 
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(Sanpo) which is the largest river in Tibet. It runs 
here to the eastward, but ita course previously is 
from the north, for it comes southwards along the 
east side of the Kambo range. The Yaroo Tzang- 
bo does not run near Digarchi, it is to the north of 
that placo. I{fow can it run in an easterly course 
all the way from Digarchi when the great Kambo 
range runs north and south? The Yaroo Tzangbo 
comes a long way down from the north to the east 
side of the Kambo range. At Chasumchoori the 
Yaroo Tzangbo is three times the size of the Tees- 
tah river, where it is crossed on the road from 
Darjecling to Tumloong, the Sikim Raja’s residence. 
There is an iron chain suspension bridge over the 
Yaroo at this place. It is only wide enough for 
one man tu go along. The platform is a single 
plank a foot wide. Loaded men, cattle, horses and 
merchandise are crossed in wooden boats. The iron 
bridge wus erected by the Lamas of Chasumchoori 
Goomba ages ago. The piers are of stone masonry, 
the chains are formed of strong links each a cubit 
long. The bridge does not span the whole river. 
The pier on the northern side 1s some distance from 
that bank, so that in the dry season even after 
crossing the bridge you have to wade some way to 
the shore. In the wet season you cannot ford the 
space between the northern pier and the bank, and 
are therefore obliged to cross by boat. The bridge 
is twenty cubits at least above the river, which is 
a rapid one, and never fordable. The goomba here 
is a large one; it has 200 lamas and gelongs be- 
longing to it, and a very large library. 

29. Choosoojung.*—One day’s journey along the 
north bank of the Yaroo in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. There is a Deboo or Governor resident here, 
and a military detachment of about 100 men, Chi- 
nese and Tibetans. They are armed with muskets, 
swords, bows and arrows. They have no artillery. 
They are not uniformly dressed. The Chinese 
wearing their national costumes, and Tibetans theirs. 
The country around is level, .but the “Jong” or 
Deboo’s heuse is on a hill. The Governor is a 
Tibetan. The climate is temperate here, as it al- 
ways is near the rivers. When the sky is cloudless 
in the summer season it is hot: but the people 
wear woollens all the year round. 

30. Chisoon.—One day’s journey in a north- 
eastly direction, over a level country. This is the 
residence of a Deboo or Governor. 

31. Parchie.— One day's journey in a south- 
easterly direction, over a good road and through a 
level, well cultivated country. ‘This is a Post Sta- 
tion, and the village is on elevated ground. 
ter passage of all which he describes in fearful terms. 
The Bayam Khar, says Klaproth, divides Siling from 
Kham, and the valley of the Hohangho from that of 
the Yangtse Kiang. The Kambo of this itinerary is 
the Gamba of Klaproth, who is followed by Ritter in 
making the range and the river run parallel to each 
other west to east, with a little northing, all the way 
from Digarchi to Jamaleing, where the river is crossed 
and the road strikes north up the Galdze to Lassa. 
Digarchi is placed on or close to the river by Klaproth 
(Memoires 8, 416, map) and by-Ritter (Atlas of Mahl- 
mann, No. IJ. Ost Hoch Asien. )}—B. H. H. 

* (Tsisnchoudjoung of Pemberton’s map.) 
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82. Num.*—One day’s journey due east, over a 
level country. Road good, the country well peopled. 
It does not snow here even in winter, and the cli- 
mate is agreeable, not cold, nor hot. This is a ge 
station, not for the conveyance of mails, but where 
relays of ponies are place 
quence. 

33. Lang-dong.—Due east from Num, one day’s 
journey, over a good road. The country is well 
peopled, but there is no village at the resting-place. 

34. Jangh.—A day’s journey in an easterly direc- 
tion. The country level, well cultivated and peo- 
pled. A small village and post station here. 

35. Nithang {—This Sar is in the middle of an 
immense plain, on which there is no cultivation or 
population. It is nearly bare, has no water and is 
very hut. People cannot live on the Nithang plain, 
which is a sort of desert, on account of the heat and 
drought. The soil is sandy in many places. The 
Goa antelope is the only animal found on Nithang. 
The plain is about twenty miles across. 

36. Kechoo.—The resting-place is on the river of 
this name, which runs from the cast and by the 
town of Lassa. Its course from Kechoo is to the 
south. It is a large river, never fordable. It is 
crossed in leathern boats. The banks of the river 
are fertile, well cultivated and peopled. The houses 
are all built of stone. 

37. Chambarangjeung.—One day's journey to the 
north from the Kechoo river. There is a gvod deal 
of ascent on this march, and the road is rough and 
stony. ‘‘Chambarangjeung” is the name of a large 
stone image which stands on a hill near the resting- 
place, and to which there is a considerable resort of 
pilgrims and worshippers. The history of the image 
is not known. It is believed to be of immense 
antiquity. It isin the figure of a man cut in bas 
reltevo on the rock. Its height is reckoned at 30 
feet, and it is well proportioned. There are no in- 
scriptions on the rocks about it. The right hand 
hangs on the thigh. The left is across the breast 
_ grasps a round stone, the size of a six pound 
shot. 

(To be continued.) 
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A WEEE IN NANKING, 
THE OLD METROPOLIS OF CHINA. 
Continued from page 78. 


Saturday, February 10th.—Having an invitation 
to breakfast with the foreign superintendent of the 
arsenal, and my companion having to meet the 
steamer for Shanghai in the afternoon, these things 
naturally determined our course for the day. The 
arsenal 1s situated outside the city, at some distance 
to the east of the south gate, and is reached by 
threading a narrow, dirty, street of Chinese houses, 
The sight of a tall chimney delighted us, and the 





*Nam occurs in Klaproth as the name of a ridge or 
Peak off the route and about a degree W.S.W. of 
Lassa. —B. H. H. 

¢ Klaproth notes a river Nitang, a feeder of the 
Galdzo, which runs east from mount Nam. Rennell 
has a stage so called. —B. H. H. 
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culiar sound of an engine and machinery going 
sai very music to our ears. We had not head 
that sound for many along day. It was something 
so utterly un-Chinese that we could not help being 
transported in imagination for the moment to the 
land of steam engines and progress,—our own, our 
native land. The superintendent's villa stands not 
far from the arsenal, and is a neat foreign-looking 
building. While waiting in the sitting room our 
attention was attracted by two handsome scrolls on 
the wall, written and presented by the late viceroy 
to our host. These remind us of the inscriptions 
written with the vermillion pencil, and presented 
to Fathers Schall and Verbiest for the execution of 
a like service on behalf of the government of China. 
It is now two hundred years since the Chinese 
rulers applied to foreigners for aid in the manufac- 
ture of implements of war. And as there were no 
others than priests in the country at that time, 
priests, moreover, who were allowed to remain 
more on account of their mechanical genius than 
their religious faith, these men wero called upon 
during the troublous period towards the close of 
the Ming and the i i of the present dynasty, 
to cast cannon for their royal masters. Leaders of 
Huc may remember the amusing account he gives 
of the ditliculties these good Fathers encountered 
in this cannon founding, and of the ceremony which 
preceded the testing of some at the foot of a 
mountain, half a day's journey from the capital. 
“Before commencing the experiment,” says the 
Abbé, “ Father Verbiest wished to perform a solemn 
benediction of the cannon; and he had an altar 
ae a on which, in the presence of the ’mperor 
and all the groat dignitaries of the empire, he’ 
placed a cross; then clothed in his surplice and 
stole he worshipped the true God, prostrating him- 
self nine times and striking the earth nine times 
with his forehead, in the Chinese manner of ex- 
pressing adoration; and after that he read the 
prayers of the Church, and sprinkled the cannon 
with holy water, having bestowed on each of them 
the name of a male or female saint, which he had 
himself drawn on the breech, intending to have it 
afterwards engraved.” It need not he added that 
after such a benediction the cannon turned out a 
complete success, and did much damage to the 
king’s enemies ! 

ow-a-days priests are allowed a more peaceful 
occupation, and the places of these old Jesuits are 
filled by skilled workmen from the arsenals of Eng- 
land, France, and America, acting under the direc- 
tion of a superior foreign officer. There are now in 
China four arsenals, if not more, conducted under 
foreign superintendence. That in Shanghai is the 
largest, aud employs over 1,000 Chinese artisans 
in the construction of rifles and gunboats. The 
Nanking one only employs about 130 men, and is 
engaged principally in the construction of artillery. 
There is also, however, a powder manufactory, and 
a@ machine for making percussion caps, which can 
turn out 300,000 Nea! ay if necessary. We saw 
some 24-pounder field guns in process of manufac- 
tnre, from the turning on ths first lathe to the 
finishing of the trunnion. There wero also two 
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monster 68-pounder guns standing ready for remo- 
val to the Barrier fort at the mouth of the creek 


leading into the Yang-tsz. Some time ago an ac- 
cident happened to the powder manufactory, and 
since then a Buddhist religious service in regularly 
conducted in the arsenal at certain seasons of the 
year. ‘The priests march in procession through 
the workshops to the sound of their bells and 
monotonous chants, while they sprinkle every lathe 
with their holy water. So strong is the family 
likeness between the externals of the Buddhist and 
Roman Catholic religion, that no wonder the first 
missionaries were astonished at it, and declared 
Buddhism to be an imitation of the true faith in- 
vented by the devil! 

Any one who has observed the dates may per- 
haps wonder why steam should be hissing from the 
engine room of the arsenal on the second day of the 
Chinese New Year, when all business is usually 
suspended. ‘This was only a 7use. The fires were 
lit, and the engine started, but it was only from 
the superstitious notion of that being a lucky day ; 
and no workmen were expected for another week. 

Cloze by the arsenal is a great mound of broken 
tiles and other débrts, marking the spot on which 
the famous porcelain pagoda once stood. This used 
to be the lion of Nanking to all foreign visitors, and 
it was certainly not unworthy of the great reputa- 
tion which it acquired amongst the Chinese, and 
throughout the whole civilized world. Commenced 
in the year 1412, and finished in 1431, it was erec- 
ted by Yung Lo in memory of his empress mother, 
and hence received the ‘name of the “Temple of 
Gratitude.” There is a popular tradition that Yung 
Lo’s mother was a concubine of the last emperor of 
the Yuen dynasty, spared on account of her beauty 
by Hung Wa, the first ruler of the Ming. She was 
thus exposed to the jealousy and hatred of Hun 
Wa’s wife, who treated her with much cruelty, an 
it is even said, had a pair of cast iron petticoat 
trousers made for her, in which she was allowed 

adually to starve to death. This roused the filial 

oelinys of her warlike son, who in revenge disputed 

the throne with Hung Wa’'s grandson, on whom it 
had been devolved; and after taking Nankin , im- 
pelied him to erect this splendid memorial “to 
recompense the great favour of Her Majesty the 
august [¢mpress.” 

The pagoda was octagonal in form, 236 feet high 
of which, however, about 30 feet must be deducted 
for the spire, leaving little more than 200 feet for 
the elevation of the building, or about the height 
of the monument of London. From the ball on 
the top of the we to the horns of the highest 
roof there depended eight chains, with nine bells 
attached to cach, and as every angle of all the roofs 
from top to bottom had also a bell attached, there 
would thus be 152 bells to tinkle their pastoral 
music in the evening breeze. Besides these bells 
there were also 128 lamps suspended outside, which 
“shot their bright beams as high as the thirty- 
third heaven;” and twelve inside the temple on 
the basement floor, which “ revealed the good and 
bad that was in man,” and with the outer lamps 
“externally warded off all calamities.” The ap- 
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pearance of this nine-storied tower when seen with 
the sun shining on its red, green, and yellow-colored 
roofs, its glazed milk white porcelain walls, and its 
numerous dangling bells must have been as pleasing 
as it was brilliant and effective. 

It was partially destroyed by lightning in the 
year 1801, of which occurrence the following is the 
native account, as given on a picture of the pagoda 
published at Nanking in 1865. “At three o'clock 
on the morning of the fifth day of the fifth month 
of the fifth year of Chia C’hing of the present dy- 
nasty (1801), the spirit of thunder while expelling 
a strange monster, drove it to this place, and in- 
stantly destroyed three sides of the nine stories. 
Though the spirit’s power was terrible, yet the 
influence of Buddha's doctrine being unbounded, it 
was not able to destroy the whole building. The 
viceroy and governor memorialized the throne for 
funds to repair it, and the work wag commenced 
on the sixth day of the second month of the seventh 
year of Chia Ch’tng, and completed on the second 
day of the sixth month. Thus the pagoda was 
again gloriously restored.” 

We happened to discover among the ruins an 
immense cast iron basin, 89 feet in circumference, 
which is connected popularly with the above ac- 
count of the thunder spirit. This basin was placed 
with its mouth upwards on the summit of the 
pagoda, and hence would constantly be full of rain 
water. <A bird perched upon the edge of the basin 
one day sa ae a fish into the water, which grew 
and grew till it became a strange monster, exer- 
cising such an evil influence over the neighbour- 
hood that the God of thunder was at length com- 
pelled to attack it, and in doing so struck the tower 
and partially destroyed it. It was finally destroyed 
by the rebels in 1856. 

From the arsenal our steps were bent towards 
E-Fung gate, at the extreme N.W. corner of the 
city, a distance of about six or seven miles. We 
kept outside the walls the whole way, and had an 
opportunity of observing the different style in which 
various portions had been built ; some portions being 
solidly constructed of stone in regular deep courses, 
others of various sized bricks, in one place lookin 
comparatively bare and new, and in another cove 
with centuries of brushwood and creepers of eve 
description. About half a mile from the sout 
gate was a new patch, indicating one of the places 
where the city was stormed in 1864. The wall on 
this side could not be less than 60 or 70 feet high. 
Judging from the time taken to walk the above 
distance, we imagine that the circumference of the 
walls cannot be above twenty miles; which still, 
however, leaves Nanking the largest city in the 
empire. Old chroniclers speak of its walls being 
two days’ journey in extent, and refer to the oft- 
repeated saying, that if two horsemen were to go 
out in the morning at the same gate, and were to 
ee round a different way, they would not meet 

fore night; but this, though apparently true, only 


refers to an outer mud wall, of which few or no 


traces now remain. F. Alvarez Semedo, a Portu- 
ese missionary, who resided in Nanking during 
the firet half of the seventeenth century, describing 
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the city, says, “In the wall thereof there are 
twelve gates barred with iron, and guarded with 
artillery”"—(at present there are thirteen gates, but 
three or four of them are blocked up). ‘A good 
way without runneth another wall, with no small 
ruins. The circuit thereof, for I was anxious to 
know the measure of it, is two days’ journey on 
horseback, both the one and the other have within 
them many populations, gardens, and fields which 
are tilled, the bread whereof used to be applied to 
the use of the soldiery within the city, to the num- 
ber of 40,000.” As late as the year 1842 it is said 
- that members of the British expedition traced these 
outer walls for a distance of thirty-five miles. 

The ride home from the E-Fung gate, through 
the city, was very pleasant. For three miles we 
encountered few houses, save the ruins of a former 
village, and now and then a far standing, with its 
inmates making holiday. All around were beauti- 
ful clumps of young bamboos, and the fragrance of 
the cultivated fields, the long reeds growing by the 
way-side, and the repose of a clear sun-set sky, 
made ono forget that he was in the midst of a 
Chinese city. Passed the Drum tower, however, 
and into the crowded streets, I was soon waked out 
of this reverie by the shouts of Vang kwei tsz; and 
as if to remind me still further of the fact, I was 
nearly pitched to the ground from my pony in try- 
ing to pass a chair on a raised narrow path. The 
gentleman, chair-bearers and all, were placed hors 
de combat through the encounter; but, with genu- 
ine politeness, my antagonist, perceiving that I was 
more likely to be unseated than he, alighted from 
his chair and apologized for the mishap, while the 
fault was really as much mine as his, 

The principal objects of interest in and around 
the city having been explored, the remaining days 
of my stay were spent in quiet in-door occupation, 
and in strolling occasionally through the streets. 
The people generally were making holiday, and 
paying friendly New Year calls. Mandarins, both 
civil and military, were numerous. We saw one 
long train of officials entering the Tartar General’s 
Yamen. 
was a singular specimen of what might be called 
Chinese rasan ceremony. It was an insignifi- 
cant dwelling, temporarily occupied while the new 
yamen is being built; and not icles} possessin 
any outside emblems of mandarin authority, suc 
as high gates, flag staffs, musicians’ boxes, etc., these 
had been rudely improvised by the aid of long 
poles, ropes, straw-matting, and pasteboard. 

The Manchus seemed to be very fond of watch- 
ing the antics of Punch and Judy, as we met four 
or five of these shows in little more than half an 
hour’s walk. One favourite place of resort by the 
Chinese was an ae space in front of the District 
Examination Hall and Confucian temple, close by 
a wide basin of the canal. Here some thousands 
of sightseers were congregated avery day in groups 
round pid sea jugglers, peep shows, gambling 
tables, cake stalls, toy stalls, etc. There are several 
canals winding through this part of the ene crossed 
by numerous bridges of unpretending architecture. 
We noticed a pleasure boat lying alongside one of 
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the bridges, and were informed that on summer 
evenings the canal ‘near the south gate is crowded 
with these pleasure boats. 

Another favourite way of spending the New 
Year holidays was to sit in the street, and listen to 
a taleteller repeating some story of adventure and 
love. These groups, principally composed of women 
and children, were frequently met with, and ap- 
peared to be much interested in the progress of 
the tale. Then donkeys, in any number, could be 
had at various stands, for a ride to some distant 
friend, or into the country. This was something 
new to me, and is doubtless accounted for by the 
extent of the city, and the necessity for some chea 
conveyance to any far-off quarter. We were startled 
one day at the Ming tombs by the jingling bells 
and clattering gallop of a number of donkeys, bear- 
ing some hig celestials to this retreat for a day’s 
amusement. They were in all probability strangers 
from another province pabued like foreigners, with 
the desire of seeing what was to be seen. 

One feature of the prospect, both outside and in- 
side the walls, was very conspicuous, m=., tho ab- 
sence of trees. Thia and the presence of ruins in 
all directions, especially in the less inhabited por- 
tions of the city, and when seen after the sun had 
set, guve a weird desolate character to the place. 
In some marshy places one had also to be careful 
how he walked, lest he should get a fall into a 
ditch. Usually at these dangerous points we found 
a septangular stone pillar, with a figure of Buddha 
carved on each face, and an invocation cut down the 
side. These are A ert set upon a kind of talis- 
man, to ward off the unseen evil spirits who are 
supposed to infest such roads, and attack the un- 
wary traveller. 

The want of trees is attributable to the possession 
of the place by hostile armies for so many years, 
during the late rebellion. There were other vestiges 
of the horrors of that siege to be seen beside these. 
We came across a plot of ground literally crammed 
with grave pious and found some officers and 
men living in tents close by, with a pile of newly 
made coffins at hand. They were engaged in ex- 
huming the bones and d bodies, to be carried 
out and re-interred in a cemetery without the walls. 
It is well known that the rebels wero reduced to 
awful extremity before the city fell. They were 
falling thick of starvation. Individuals used to be 
dropped over the walls at night to dig up every 
root they could find, and it is believed that not a 
few tasted human flesh. And such was the 
slaughter at the taking of the city, that the streets 
literally swam with blood, and heeps upon hea 
of dead had to be hurriedly buricd within the 
walls, This has naturally contaminated the atmos- 
pas of the neighbourhood, especially during the 

eat of summer, and means are now being used 
(surely not too soon) for preserving the health of 
the city by exhuming and removing these remains 
toa distance. Two thousand coffins, we wore told, 
had been prepared for this service. 

Wednesday, February 14th was our last day in 
Nanking. Business seemed to have begun to throb 
again in its streets, somewhat earlier than is usual 
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at other places. Many shops in the High Street 
were open, and we met a string of about fifty young 
donkeys, carrying each a bay of rice, slung across 
its back; and no other harness on save a wicker 
basket tied over the nose. The streets of Nanking 
are wider than in any other Chinese city I have 
visited, and better paved, though in many places 
the pavement sadly wants repairing. The shops 
and houses are not high or very substantially built, 
but these will doubtless give way toa better class 
of building as prosperity returns, and riches increase. 
We called on our way at the Imperial Satin Manu- 
factory, but found it closed. .A Manchu official, 
who is said to rank with the viceroy, is appointed 
every year to the charge of this establishment, and 
carries back with him to Peking his ¢ale of satin 
robes for the Imperial household. The satin stuffs 
are woven in Nanking; the embroidered needle 
work is done at Soo-chow; and the silk linings are 
repared at Iang-chow. 

We also turned aside to see the great bell which 
lies half buried ina field on the east side of the 
Drum tower. This bell is an object of much inter- 
est to the Chinese as well as to foreigners; and 
many ‘ingular legends are current about its origin. 
I have alrealy mentioned that I suppose it to have 
once hung in a Bell tower similar to the Drum 
tower, and both to have been connected with some 
palace of a past dynasty. This seems borne out by 
the native map of the city, which gives the names 
of both towers. The legend, however, is worth 
repeating, and I give it as it was related to me by 
a respectable native scholar. In the days of yore, 
so the story goes, an emperor ordered one of his 
officers to cast a monster bell; on failing to execute 
his commission to the satisfaction of his Imperial 
master, he lost his head. Another was appointed 
to the tusk, and he also lost his head. <A third 
officer failed, and was beheaded ; till a fourth tried 
the experiment, and after much anxiety and labour 

nt in the endeavour to obtain a faultless specimen, 
he also failed. Coming home that day, full of deep 
apprehension as to his probable fate, the daughter 
of this fourth oflicer asked him why he looked £0 
sad. Hie explained his failure and his fears, where- 
upon the daughter bid him be of good cheer, for 
that she would provide what the king wanted. 
Repairing to the foundry she commanded the metal 
to be re-cast, and one more trial to be made; but 
alas! there was some fatal flaw, and in despair, she 
flung herself into the burning furnace, when lo! a 
beautiful bell of the exact dimensions and desi 
rose out of the flames, and was sately deposited in 
this field ! 

A still more ludicrous but flattering account was 
furnished us by w dirty rageed priest. This fellow 
annoyed us by his obsequious attentions, and per- 
sistent blarney. He got down on his hands and 
knees, and knocked his head to the ground, which 
pt first we imagined to be an insane act of reve- 
rence shewn to the bell, but soon found out that it 
only meant cash. We told him we had no cash to 
spare, but he was not to be so easily put off, and 

continued his appeals by calling us all tho exalted 
names he could think of. We were great manda- 
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rins, ial commissioners, ambassadors of I{er 
Majesty, and I don’t know what besides. No Dublin 
beggar could have matched this begging friar in 
the use of his imagination and his tongue; for 
when we asked him to stop his jabber, and tell us 
if he knew anything about the history of the bell, 
he answered in effect, “Sure, your excellency, and 
it flew here from your honourable country !” 

The bell is certainly a handsome one. It is 
nearly cylindrical in shape, with a slight A ibgres 
outwards at the base. Its length is twelve feet, an 
the handle two feet two inches more. The circum- 
ference is seventeen feet eight inches, and at the 
mouth twenty feet, where the metal is seven inches 
thick, but diminishing to three quarters of an inch 
thick at the top. The inside was smeared with 
soot, indicating that it was often used as a shelter 
by roving beggars; a class numerous enough in 
Nanking, as in every other city of China. 

The sun had set some time before I reached the 
gate, but fortunately it was still open, and I had 
time even to clamber to the top of the Lion hill 
before going out. The hill commands a fine view 
of the Yang-tsz, and the opposite shore. Just 
below, at the mouth of the creek, lay the British 
squadron in 1842; and here the rebels sprung a 
mine under the wall, and took the city eleven years 
later. Whether from the recollection of these 
events or not, it seems certain that the appearance 
of the next enemy before Nanking will be disputed 
more vigorously than in the past. There are now 
five heavy guns planted on the ridge of the hill, and 
pe so as to command the passage of the river. 

hey were all new and of foreign manufacture, 
mounted on substantial wheel-carriages. There is 
also a battery of sinaller guns lower down the hill, 
and a battalion of soldiers, but whether these latter 
know anything about artillery is another question. 

My ramblings over, I was not sorry to reach the 
hut in which, along with a number of Chinese 
travellers, we had to wait for the arrival of the 
steamer from Shanghai. The accommodation pro- 
vided was certainly not of the most inviting kind, 
but feeling tired, we were thankful, and made the 
best of it. The hut is divided into three apart- 
ments, the central one being a kind of guest room, 
that on the right the kitchen, and on the left the 
general bed-room; the partitions being made of 
reeds reaching half way up to the roof. Every 
corner of the floor seemed occupied by baggage of 
one kind and another; and finding no very com- 
fortable seat, I soon retired. Ranged along three 
sides of the bed-room were half a dozen or more 
tressels, covered with straw. Some of these were 
already taken possession of, so there was not much 
choice where you would sleep. I lay down oppo- 
site an opium smoker, who, after supper, composed 
himself on his bed to smoke. It was a cold night, 
and the wind was blowing in at every chink, ma- 
king it difficult to keep oneself warm. I woke u 
twice or three times in the night and patrolled the 
mud floor to obtain some heat. Besides, the rats 
were swarming. I could see them, while in bed, 
rushing along the rafters, and felt them frequently 
coursing over my legs, and even had to tuck the 
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covering over my head to defend my face from one 
more audacious than the rest. By four o’clock next 
morning I had had quite enough of this game; so 
turned out finally and packed up my bedding. My 
Chinese friends were still fast asleep. It was a 
lovely star-light night, and one might have been 
tempted to stay outside, but the biting north wind 
soon drove one back, and made one close the door. 
By and by the head boatman, a cheery old fellow, 
joined me, lit his pipe, and began to talk. On re- 
monstrating with him about his rats, he said, “Ah! 
these rats of mine are wonderful creatures. They 
never trouble any of my provisions, or eat my can- 
dles. I just give them a feed of rice once a day, 
and with that they are content.” This reminds 
one of Darwin’s Formosa rats, so superior to eve 
other species, that they have afforded that illustri- 
ous naturalist with an illustration of the progressive 
improvement of the lower animals, Might not the 
Nanking ones be added to his list to prove that the 
muride at least possess the faculties of reason, 
memory, and imagination ! 

The‘appearance of smoke far off down the river 
was the signal for an alarm of the sleepers. ‘The 
awoke in haste, rubbed their eyes, and packed their 
traps as quickly as they could. The boatmen trim- 
me che lamps (for it was still dark,) and the bag- 
gage was speedily carried to the boat, where we all 
waited with expectancy to see the steamer round 
the bend of the river. It wasa freezing morning, 
the ground was crisp and slippery, and icicles hung 
from the planks of the jetty. We stood shivering, 
with our coats bution’ up, ready to push off, and 
selena Neen the warm cabin of the steamer would 
soon make us forget the miseries of our night 
ashore. Imagine then our chagrin and disappoint- 
ment as we listened to the increasing motion of the 
paddle wheels, and perceived the dim outline of 
the vessel steaming away without us. It turned 
out to be one of the steamers of another Company. 

By daylight the “ Kiang Leong” hove in sight, 
and took us on board. We had a good bath, a good 
cup of tea, found some excellent company, and en- 
joyed a very pleasant passage up to Hankow, which 
a hide reached on Saturday forenoon at ten 
o'clock. 


—_——O—_——— 


ON THE TRIBES OF NORTHERN TIBET. 
(HORYEUL AND SOKYEUL) AND OF SIPAN. 
By Brian H. Hopason, Esq. 


I now submit my promised Siffn and Iérsék 
vocabularies, with such geographic illustrations as 
may tend to render them more easily and fully 
appreciable. I intended to have retained these 
vocabularies till I had completed my pending in- 
vestigation of the grammar of the ‘Gyarting and 
Horpa tongues, But the high interest attaching 
to the discovery of another surprising instance of 
the wide-spreading relations of dine: tongues, made 
in the course of that investigation, and which dis- 
covery is sufficiently verifiable even by the yocabu- 
laries, though by no means limited to their evidence, 
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together with the bearings of these vocabularies 
upon my two last communications, induces me not 
to postpone the sending of them. I can follow 
them up, by and bye, by the proposed grammatical 
elucidations. In the meanwhile there is abundant 
matter for the present communication in such a 
statement as I now propose giving of the present 
discovery, in some general remarks on the charac- 
teristics of the vast group of tongues to which the 
vocabularies, now and priorly submitted, belong, 
and in some descriptions of the physical attributes 
of the almost unknown races more immediately now 
in question. Nor do I apprehend that the want of 
the grammatical details adverted to will materially 
impair the interest of the present communication, 
since I have anticipated so much on that head in 
the way of practical exposition by samples as to 
make the special discovery I announce perfectly 
appreciable without those details, which, morcover, 
speaking generally of this vast group of tongues, I 
have shown reasons for deeming less important than 
they are wont to be held both philologically and 
ethnologically. 

This series of vocabularies is entirely my own 
work in a region equally interesting and untrodden. 
It consists of seven languages, viz., the Tréchi, the 
Sokpa, the Gyimi, the (‘ydriing, the Horpa, the 
Tékpa, and the Manyaék; and so novel is a deal of 
the matter, that it will be necessary to explain at 
once what these terms mean, and to shew whero 
the races of men are to be found speaking these 
tongues. Ho6rsdk is a compound Tibetan word, 
by which the people of Tibet designate the nomades 
who occupy the whole northern part of their coun- 
try, or that lying beyond the Nyénchhén-thingla* 
range of mountains, and betweon it and the Kwan- 
leun or Kuenltin chain. Horsok designates the two 
distinct races of the IIér or Horpa and the Sok or 


_ Sékpa, neither of whom, so far as I have means to 


learn, is led by the possession of a native name at 
once familiar and general, to eschew the Tibetan 
ne as foreign; though it will soon be seen 
that they are really so, if our ideutifications fail 
not. The Horpa occupy the western half of the 
region above defined, or Northern Tibet; and also 
a deal of Little Bucharia and. of Songaria, where 
they are denominated Kao-tsé by the Chinese, and 
Ightirs (as would seem) by themselves. 

The Sékpa occupy the eastern half of Northern 
Tibet as above detined, and also, the wide adjacent 
country usually called Khokhomir and Tangtit by 
Ruropeans, but by the Tibetans, Sékyeul or Sdék- 
land. 
~ * This important feature of the Beogmaphy of Tibet 
is indicated by the Nian-tsin-tangla of Ritter’s Forh 
Asien and by the Tanla of Huc. I have, following 
native authority, used in a wide sense a name which 
those writers use ina contracted sense ; and reasonably, 
beeause the extension, continuity, and height of the 
chain are indubitable. Nevertheless, Ritter and Guyon 
have no warrant for cutting otf from Tibet the coun- 
try beyond it up to the Kuenlin, nor are Katehé and 
Kher, the names they give to the country beyond, ad- 
missible or recognized geographic terms. Khor, equal 
Kor, is purely ethnic. and Katché is a corruption of 
Khiachhen or Mahomedan, literally big-imouth. 
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In Southern Tibet, or Tibet south of the Nyen- 
chhen-thanglé chain, there are numerous scattered 
H{orpas and Sdkpas, as there are many scattered 
Bodpas in Northern Tibet; but, in general, that 
great mountain chain, the worthy rival of the 
Himalaya and the Kuenltin, may be said to divide 
the nomadic Hoérpas and Sdékpas from the non- 
nomadic }36dpas or Tibetans proper. Though the 
major part be Buddhists, yet are there some fol- 
lowers of Islam among the Horpas and Sékpas of 
Tibet; more beyond the Tibetan limits. They are 
all styled Khachhén by the Tibetans, of which 
hes : think ae Chinese Kao-tsé is a mere corrup- 
ion, despite Cunnin¢chaim’s j ious i retation 
of Kao-te6, hie eee ee 

The Islamites are also called Godkar, of which 
term again Klaproth’s Thogar seems to be meta- 
morphosis. 

Between the Hoérpa and Sdékpa, in the central 
part of Northern Tibet, are the Drékpa* vel Brogpa 
whose vocables I have as yet failed to obtain; and 
also, numerous “Kazzak” or mounted robber bands, 
styled by the Tibetans Chakpa vel Jagpa, who re- 
cruit their formidable association from any of the 
Che roaring races, but especially from the Bod 
ba Proper), the Hdrpa, the Sdékpa, and the 


The language of the Ch is the ordin 
Tibetan, and ther : akpa = ee ary 
very maiced “AA enineia and because also of their 
ance, though always cited by the Tibetans, with 
he Set trembling, as a sapaiete element of their 
a es pease ne predatory habits of the] Chakpa 
and the oo em beyond their own limits, and they 
1 Drékpa are often seen in Néri, where 
esigna as Cunningham speak of them under the 
ethnic fae of Dzakpa and of Dékpa. I doubt the 
marae ©pendence of both, and believe them to 
above - me: lations, composed of people of the 
or Tur Cified races, from among which the Horpa 
layan po Mle bute an element even to the Hima- 
infinity? tion of Kandwer, as is proved by the 
rom Kh mak” of the Taburskad tongue. 

frontier of cokhonir to Yinnan, the conterminous 
tinuously Ona ta and Tibet, is successively and con- 
© Scékpa ©cupied (going from north to south) by 
for the ore spoken of; by the Amddéana, who 
chi; by 4}. Part now speak Tibetan; by the Tho- 
Vocabulario, yarung; and by the Minvak, whose 
Westy, 17 all subjoined; whilst returning 
the Himéian ct” along the “ pente septentrionale” of 
Kham qj.) % We have, after passing through the 

: WStric 9 p ng g 
810n of t},. 4¢8 Of Chydring and Kwombo, the re- 


: g 
oa: ‘© Takpas, or Tikyeul, styledt Dékpo by 
n, ute ; 


f, The wstinet from the Dukpa vel Braikpa of Bhi- 

ee the g Si indicates the distinction of the written 
Sho ‘ND word. 

Dak Oran vada that Ritter’s Gikpo and Gangpo, and 

ree separate places, but merely ae 

Mle than, p© Single word Tikpa, and no more ad- 

to Plaine va fore Hen his Katché and Khéor before 

the VG a ce lot? Seat geographer is rather too prone 

to _Poelyg) ott; abitation” to the airy nothings of 

Doi out 1c Tegion, as I have formerly had occasion 

; though no one can more admire than I do 
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ge, they are of little ethnic impor - 


Ritter, who, however, places it east of Kwombo, 
whereas it lies west of that district, written Combo 
by him. The Brahmaputra or Yart quits Tibet in 
the district of Kwombo, as he states. 

Takyeul, the Towaéng Raj of the English, is a 
dependency of Lhasa, Its civil administrator is the 
Chonajting-peun ; its ecclesiastic head, the Tiémba 
Lama, whence our Towang. 

The people of Sokyeul, of Amdo, of Théchii, of 
Gydring, and of Manyak, who are under chiefs of 
their own, styled Gyabo or King, Sinicé Wang, 
bear among the Chinese the common designation of 
Sifan or Western aliens; and the Tibetans fre- 

uently denominate the whole of them Gydrtngbo, 
rom the superior importance of the special tribe of 
Gy4riing, which reckons eighteen chiefs or banners, 
of. power sufficient, in days of yore, often to have 
successfully resisted or assailed the Celestial Km- 
pire, though for some time past quietly submitti 
to a mere nominal dependency on China. The wo 
G : in the language of Tibet, is equivalent to that 
of. an (alienus,* barbaros) in the language of Chi- 
na; and, as ring means, in the former tongue, 
roper or special, Gyarung signifies alien par excel- 
lees. a name of peculiar usefulness in designating 
the whole of these Eastern borderers, in order to 
discriminate them from the affined and approximate, 
but yet distinct, Bodpa of Kham. Others affirm 
that Gydriing means wild, rude, primitive Gyé 
making réng the same as ting in Myamma; an 
that the typical Gyaés (Gy&mi) are the Chinese, 
though the latter be usually designated specially 
black Gyas (Gyé-nak). 

The Gydrings themselves have no general name 
for their country or people, a very common case. 
When I submit the interesting itinerary I possess 
of a journey from Kathmandu to Pekin, I shall 
more particularly notice the topography of Siffn. 


_ At present it will be sufficient to add that this 


country, which extends from the Blue Sea to Yun- 
nin, with a very unequal width, varying trom 
several days’ march to only two or three, forms a 
rugged mountainous declivity from the lofty plateau 
of Kham to the low plain of Szchuen, and which 
is assimilated by those who well know both, to the 
Indian declivity of the Himdlaya, the mountains 
being for the most part free from snow, and the 
climate much more temperate than that of Tibet. 
Within this mountainous belt or barrier of Sifin 
are the Takpa, who are consequently Tibetans: 
without it are the Gydmi, who are consequently 
Chinese, as will be seen by their respective vocabu- 
laries—vocabularies, not the less valuable for bein 

dialects merely (if no more) of languages we 

known, because the dialectic differences of the 
Chinese and the Tibetan tongues are little under- 
stood,§ at the same time that they ara very impor- 


_ 
his immense learning and the talent that guides and 
animates it. 
* Hence Gyé philing, or Frankish stranger. Euro- 
an foreigner is the name for Europeans in Tibet. 
oe rank, Indicé Feringi, not as interpreted by 
. Hue 


g Leyden reckoned ten Chinese tongues (As. Res., 
X. 266). Others hold that there is but one. Again, 
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tant for enabling us to test the alleged distinctness 
of the great groups of people nearest allied to these 
divisions. 

For my part I apprehend that the true character- 
istics of the Chinese and Tibetan languages have 
been a good deal obscured by bookmen,”* native and 
European ; and, though it be somewhat premature 
to venture an opinion before I have completed my 
pending investigation of the Gyaring and Horpa 
tongues, I still must say that I suspect few com- 
petent judges will rise from the attentive study of 
this and my two prior series of vocabularies, with- 
out feeling a conviction that the Indo-Chinese, the 
Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Altaians, have been 
too broadly contra-distinguished, and that the 
form in fact but one great ethnic family, ‘hich 
moreover includes what are usually called the Tamu- 
lian or Dravidian and the K6l and Minda elementst 
of Indian population, as well as nearly every ele- 
ment of the population of Oceania.{ 


Rémusat (/iecherches sur les langues Tartares) insisted 
that there must be several tongues in Tibet, whereas 
Csoma de Koros (Journal No. 4) considers that there is 
but one. This comes in part of the want of a standard 
of ethnic unity, whether lingual or physical, and in 
part of the mixture of distinct races by regarding 
them under a large geographic and political unity, thus 
the Horsdék belong undoubtedly to Tibet, but do not 
belong to the Bédpa race. 1 have given, J believe, all 
the languages of Tibet, that is, the languages of all 
the races now and long settled in Tibet. My Gydmi 
vocables exhibit a vast difference from the Kony one of 
Leyden, wt supra. But I do not rely on mine, nor 
have I means to test it. 

* A deal of Csoma’s abundant grammatical apparatus 
of the Tibetan tongue is positively repudiated by the 
people of Tibet, whilst the learned and sage Rémusat 
teaches us to question the over-strained aud unintelli- 
gible assertions about the monosyllahisin of the Chi- 
nese tongue, as if there were no dissyllables, no adjuncts 
to the roots! and as if the roots of Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
and Arabic were nol monosyllables. For some valuable 
remarks on monosyllabism, see Recherches sur les lan- 
gues Tartares, i. 351-4, and compare what occurs in 
the sequel as to the monosyllabic polysylabism (differ- 
ent aspects of the case) of Gyarang and Tagala. Thus 
in Gyaring the root zo becomes Masazangti by mere 
cumulation of particles, ma, sc, za, ang, and ti, 

+ For some proofs of the reality of this element, see 
@ paper on the Nilgirians in a recent number of the 
Asiatic Sociely. Adverting to recent denials, it may 
be worth while to give here a Himélayan sample of 
Dravirianisin from the Kiranti language :— 


Wa popo, my Wa ga, my 

J’popo, thy uncle, J’gu, thy hand. 
A'popo, his Agu, his 

Pog-t, I Teub-u, I 

Pog-t, thou beget. Teub-i, thou strike. 
Pog-4, he Teub-d, he 


Of that complex pronomenalization of the verh, for 
which the Ho and Sont&l tongues are so remarkable, I 
shall shortly have to produce some still more perfect 
samples from the Central Himalaya. In the paper re- 
ferred to, I have demonstrated the forthcomingness 
also of the Turkic, viz., Kuswar tongue which has con- 
junct contracted pronoun suflixed to noun and to verb, 
and Mantchuric elements in the languages of Himalaya. 

t The elder oceanic element, or Alforian, = our Tamu- 
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My former vocabularies showed how intimately 
the Indo-Chinese tongues are allied with the-Himé- 
layan and Tibetan by identity of roots, of servile 
particles, and even of entire words, as the integral 
results of the combination of the two former, pro- 
vided only that the comparison be drawn from a 
field large enough to exhibit the necessary ranze of 
adiiitted mutation, both in the primary and second- 
ary parts of words, in use for ages among widely- 
sundered, and often aleo extraniely segregated, races. 
How large that range of admitted mutation is, I 
have illustrated by examples in the note appended 
to the present series of vocabularies, and I recom- 
mend those who would properly appreciate the great 
apparent deviations from a type of language, which 
is, as I suppose, one and the same, to take good 
heed of what is there instanced. In the mean- 
while, without fatiguing the reader with more 
analyses at present, i proceed to remark that the 
analogies and affinities indicated by the last series 
of vocabularies between the Himalayan and Tibe- 
tan tongucs on one hand, and the Indo-Chinese on 
the other, are carried on and confirmed by some of 
the present series, whilst others extend the links tu 
the Altaic group of languages; the Gyining, Takpa, 
and Manyak carrying the chain of connexion on- 
wards from the south-east, and the Théchu, Horpa, 
and Sokpa, transmitting it over the Kwanleun to 
the north and west; tho Gyarung by its grammati- 
cal structure exhibiting also marvellous correspon- 
dencies with remoter regions; with Caucasus, as 
has been separately shown already, and with Oce- 
ania, ag will appear in the sequel of this communi- 
cation. How far precisely the other languages now 
submitted may participate these express and pecu- 
liar features of grammatical affinity, I am not yet 
prepared to say. But the whole of them certainly 
exhibit a great general resemblance in the broader 
traits of syntactic,* and yet a greater in those of 
etymological, construction. In a word, they are 
evidently mentbers of that single and vast family 
of languages, the singleness and the vastness of 
which I conceive to be justly inferrible even from 
its vocables—Is/, because of the similarity of the 
ruvts; 2nd. because of the similarity of serviles; 
3rd, because of the similar principles governing the 
lian and the analogous dispersed and subdued tribes of 
the Himalaya, Indo-China, and China: the younger 
oceanic element, or Malayo-polynesian, =the now domi- 
nant. tribes of Indo-China, China, Tibet, and Himalaya. 
I must content myself, at present, with pointing to the 
special illustration of the datéer part of this reunion of 
the continental and insular races in the sequel, though 
every proof of the wide common domain of the conti- 
nentals is also an illustration, inferential, yet clear, of 
both parts of it. 

*]T may instance the universal substitution of con- 
tinuative gerunds and participles in lieu of conjunc- 
tions and of conjunctive (relative) pronouns, because 
this feature has been supposed to be specially charac- 
teristic of the Altaic group. It is no more so than the 
voealic harmony of Turki, or than the inverted style 
and tonic system of the Indo-Chinese tongues. These 
appear to me to be blending differences of degree only, 
not absolute differences of -kind, and to have been 
used to sever unduly the several groups. ; 
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uses and the mutations of both, and the consequent 
composition and the character of the integral words, 
which exhibit an essential identity in numberless 
terms of prime necessity,.after due allowance for 
synonymous changes in their roots and for eupho- 
nic and differential changes in their serviles within 
known limits and upon a demonstrably single plan. 
I infer that the differences characterizing this 
vast family of languages, however striking at first 
sight, are subordinate, because when the ban es 
are ©Xamined upon a broad enough scale, these dif- 
ferences are seen to pass away by insensible grada- 
tions. Such as they are, they arise from—lst, a 
greater or lesser use of the pre-fixed, in-fixed, and 
post-fixed particles, amounting to nearly constant 
employment of some or all of them in some ton- 
gues, and to nearly total disuse of some or all of 
them in others; {The disuse or non-use is often 
onl apparent, for the surplus “silent” letters are 
really pre-fixes, with a blended, instead of a sepa- 
rate utterance. That this is so may be proved to 
demonstration by identity of function (differential) 
in the two; and yet the blended or separate utter- 
ance makes all ihe difference between monosylla- 
bism and its opposite, besides causing other differ- 
ences that ure apt to conceal the essential identity 
of words.] 2nd, from a preference by one tongue 
of the pre-fixes, of the in-tixes by another, and 
of the suffixes by a third; 3rd, from that transposed 
position and function of the primary and secondary 
part of words (root and particle), which is a law 
of these languages eminently obscurative of identi- 
ties 1n its partial operation ; [compare overleap and 
leap over; what holds good chiefly as to our verbs, 
holds good equally as to the verbs and nouns of 
these tongues, wherein indeed the two classes of 
words are but faintly distinguishable, or not at all 
so. Abundant fresh evidence of the law may be 
found by comparing Leyden’s Indo-Chinese with 
my Tibeto-Himélayan vocabularics: compare mtm- 
ma and sa-mi, Burmese, with mi-sd, Newari, root 
ms; and ma-nek, Burmese, with nyt-ma, Tibetan, 
root nyt. Day, sun, and morning, when compared, 
speak for themselves.] 4th, from the substitution 
of a reiterated root, for a root and particle 
in the composition of words, when the various 
meanings of the root might otherwise transcend 
the differencing power of the particles; or, at all 
events, not satisfy the demand for an unusually 
broad distinction; [in Gyaring, the root pyé ‘bird,’ 
is so near to the root pé ‘father,’ that they have 
been segregated by the application to one of the 
usual prefix, to the other of the iterative princi- 
ple, or root repeated, whence ¢a-pé ‘a father,’ and 
pyé pyé ‘a bird,’ for san et pé pé. I might add, asa 
fifth cause of difference between these tongues, the 
different degrees in which each employs the tonic 
or accentual variant, which principle has been most 
erroneously supposed to be exclusively Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese, whereas it prevails far and wide, 
only more or less developed; most where the ser- 
vile particles and so-called silent letters are least 
in use: least, where they are most in use; 80 that 
the differential and equivalent function of all three 
peculiarities, that 18, of “empty words” (see Chi- 
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nese Grammar), of “silent letters,” and of tones, 
is placed in a clear light, such as Rémusat vainly 
strove to throw upon one of the three, viewing it 
ri ecbe petal bth, from the disjunct or conjunct 
(elided vowel) method of using the pre-fixed ser- 
viles, whence results at once all the difference of 
soft polysyllabism or harsh monosyllabism. 

The resulting disparities of the vocables are cer- 
tainly often very marked, as in the Wa-ti and U-f 
instance.of Gyarung and Circassian, (so singularl 
confirmed by the Malay and Tagala tz ‘ that 
[J-t%, Wa-tu, and U-t are easily explained, and 
show how congruous all these tongues are at bot- 
tom. Few of them have any proper third pronoun, 
they use as equivalents the demonstrations, which 
are i and 4d, or ti or w, or wa=u. Ta, with or with- 

out the nasal ending, ¢a, tan, tang, is a synonyme 
(Ti, di Tibetan, 7h Burmese, etc.) constantly added 
to the near or far demonstrative, and repeating its 
vowel thus, #-tht Burmese, wa-thi Hayu, +a and 
u-ta Khas, wa-tu Circassian, whose u-: is & mere 
combination of the two demonstratives, either of 
which is equal to the third personal. The éa is 
prefixed or suftixed, in the sense of Latin gus to 
nouns, and thus we have ta-y% Lepcha and Tamil 
for a woman, ta-gri Lepcha and tandri Tamil, a man, 
and tangkos Ura-on, a son, etc., as samples of its 
prefixed use. Muller is, I think, wrong in citing 
the crude pa and ma as normal samples to be op- 
posed to the Arian pa-ter and ma-ter, Few Tura- 
nian tongues use the crude forms, and many use the 
identical root and servile.] as well as in those given 
at the end of the present series of vocabularies, 
so that it is no great wonder that the Mongolidan 
or Turanian tongues have been referred to ware 
groups so trenchantly separated as virtually to f 
under different families. And, if I incline so 
strongly to unitise the family, it is only because, 
as far as my investigations have gone, I have been 
able to discern nothing absolute and invariable in 
the distinctions—which though no doubt distinc- 
tions proper to the vocables only, and not effecting 
structural diagnostics (in the usual narrow sense, 
for composition of words 7s structure), are yet un- 
usually, and as I conceive decisively important, ow- 
| to the extremely inartificial character which 
belongs to the grammar of these tongues, with 
some ai rete borrowed exceptions, such as that 
of the Turkish verbs. Not that the grammatical 
or the physical evidence of this assumed famil 
identity conflicts with that of the cacables- much 
the contrary, as we shall soon see—but that the 
latter has unusual relative value. [I may mention 
here an interesting sample of this i ao derived 
from the substantive verb. It is da in Myamma, 
a-da in Malay, da in Hérpa, gdah in Tibetan, dan 
in Uraon, etc. So also it is mena in Sontél and 
mna in Tibetan ; and again, it is dug in Tibetan, 
*See Recherches sur les langues Tartares, p. 355-7, 
vol. i. Csoma de Koros strangely enough says nothing 
about tones or servile particles, and hence his remarks 
on the silent letters want point and significance. The 
language of Népal Proper is remarkable for its numer- 


ous tones and its scanty serviles, whether literal or 
syllabic. 
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dong in. Bodo and Garo, du in Newari, dong and 
kam dong in Gydring.}| And, would we speak 
plainly, we ahould say that grammar relates equally 
to the construction of words and to the construc- 
tion of sentences, and that the former sort of 
putting together, or syntax, is always equally, and 
often more, important than the latter. Certainly, 
it is more so in the Mongolidan tongues, which are 
as much distinguished by their immensity of nicely 
discriminated terms, most of them necessartly com- 
pounds—and compounds of no unskilful contrivance 
—as by the scantiness and simplicity of the contri- 
vances by which those terms are held together in 
sentences. [See vocab. voce ‘give’ and ‘take.’ 
A Tartar cannot endure that confusion of the pre- 
cative, optative, and imperative, which our impera- 
tive mood exhibits. But he remedies the defect 
not by the multiplication of grammatical forms but 
by the use of distinct words or distinct modifica- 
tions of the same word, thus Davo ‘commands’ 
and Davong ‘solicits,’ et sic do ceteris. Compare 
the disjunctive we, so common in these tongues. 
Davo means ‘ give him,’ Davong ‘ give to me, by the 
annexed pronouns, and just so in Limbu J*%re and 
Pirang, and in Vayu Hato, and Hasing, Lepcha, 
and Néwari, which eschew suffixed pronouns, have 
Bo and Bi, Byu and 71, for the respective senses, 
the former modifying the one root, the other using 
two distinct roots. Observe the identity of byt, bo, 
bt and pi (of pi-re, pi-rang.) ] Nay, if we look 
carefully to what has been so well done in one’s 
own day for the elucidation-of our own language, 
we shail discern that the new lights have been 
principally etymological, borrowed from, as thrown 
upon, the construction and composition of words, 
not of sentences. 

Perhaps it will be urged that, after all, the struc- 
tural analogy I have established between the Gya- 
rung and Circassian tongues belongs rather to the 
etymological than to the syntactic department of 
languages. Let it be granted, and I would then 
ask whether the analogy be therefore less impor- 


tantP And is it not singular and a proof wherein 
resides the essential genius and character of these 
tongues, and where therefore we are to seek for 
their true and closest relations, that my scanty 
knowledge of the Himalayan and Tibetan group of 
them should enable me unhesitating.y to analyse 
the words of the Caucasian group, of which I know 
nothing, and to pronounce, for instance, Di-dt to be 
8 re-duplicate root, and Dini to be a root and ser- 
vile prefix, with perfect confidence, and, as I doubt 
not, with equal accuracy? That will, at all events, 
be known by and bye, and should the result be 
such as I look for, the consequent affinity of the 
Caucasian and Mongolian tongues will take an un- 
questionable shape and stand on the unassailable 
basis of words similarly constructed in all their 
parts and similarly employed throughout. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Beviews, 
The Mastery Series. Latin. By 


THomas PRENDERGAST, late of the Civil Service 
at Madras; Author of The Mastery of Languages, 
or the art of speaking Foreign Tongues idtomatially. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co., 1872. 

Mr. Prendergast is doing good service in the 
cause of education by emancipating the schoolboy 
from the trammels by which ever since the revival 
of learning he has been encumbered. He is not 
the first educationalist who has felt the necessity of 
an improvement on the old methods involving so 
much waste of the precious time of the young, but 
he is the first projector of a system, which deals 
with the subject of learning languages on a natural 
and rational plan. 

No one can maintain that the present imperfect 
method of committing to memory abstract rules of 
grammar, often repeated by the scholar with ditfi- 
culty and without any appreciation of their mean- 
ing, is satisfactory. The first process seems to us 
to be to acquire a certain amount of material by 
committing to memory a portion of any language, 
and by a gradual analysis to arrive at the rules as 
a matter of course. In fact to apply the method 
of analysis to language as the chemist does to the 
material world. This, Mr. Prendergust appears to 
aim at in an elaborate but easy system, which is ex- 
plained in the following preface to one of his 
manuals. The Latin manual has been executed 
by the Rev. T. C. Fry, M.A., late Scholar of Pem- 
broke, Cambeidge, and a Master in Cheltenham 
College. The work has been very carefully done 
with a view to the requirements of public school 
coral and the Latin authors which have to be 


“ The science of linguistry has been so completely 
thrown into the shade by the science of grammar, 
that its bi existence 1s ignored in high places, 
and the cultivation of the linguistic faculty is 
wholly neglected in our great schools, even in the 
attainment of modern languages! The atudy of 
grammar as an initiation precludes the possibility of 
appeying oY exact method to the learning of fe 
guages, because it imparts a knowledge of uncon- 
nected words and fragments of words, together 
with. puzzling rules conveying metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, expressed in unintelligible technical terms. 

The study of grammar ought therefore to be 
postponed in order to the substitution of an initia- 
tory process in which exactitude can be introduced, 
both in the manipulation of languages and in the 
regulation of the procedure of learners at the 
outset. 

1. The exactness of the system consists primarily 
in preparing eet sentences so arranged that 
every word and every inflection in each text shall 
recur very frequently in a variety of combinutions. 
2. In adjusting those sentences and their English 
versions so that they shall explain the precise 
meaning and the full power of every word, every 
phrase, and every inflection, without notes or in- 
structions of any kind. 3. In carrying out the 
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penne of exclusion, by preventing the beyinner 
rom seeing or hearing any new words over and 
above those contained in each new lesson. 4. In 
limiting the time of each lesson to ten minutes, so 
that the memory may never be fatigued, that it 
may always work at its full power, and that not 
a& moment may be wasted. 5. In noting the num- 
ber of minutes in each sitting; in taking several 
short sittings every day; in rehearsing all the pre- 
vious lessons on each occasion at sight of their 
English versions in ever-varying succession; and in 
always reading them over before every such re- 
hearsal, so as to bafHe the treachery of the memory; 
in the ‘mastery’ of idiomatic sentences, so that 
every one of them may be intelligently retained in 
the memory, and diversified as readily as in Eng- 
lish. 6. In obtaining data for every beginner to 
determine with precision the retentive capacity of 
the memcry in ‘mastering’ foreign words. 7. In 
coupling sentences as shown in paragraph 93, with 
a view to multiplying exercises in oral composition 
withuut committing the fatal error of multiplying 
words. This exercise will be of incalculable ad- 
vantage, because it will enable learners to attain 
fluency in wielding the foreign words without dan- 
ger of deviating either from the grammar or from 
the idiom. It will also enable beginners to obtain 
an applied knowledge of the uses and powers of 
the case-endinys of nouns (see Latin Manual, p.90), 
and aid linguists to remove the blemishes in their 
own speech. &. In crushing the natural tendency 
to translate Enylish literally, but requiring learners 
to master tortuous sentences at tirst. The power of 
wielding forein words idiomatically cannot be ob- 
tained by beginners, except by mastering and 
diversifying complete foreign sentences with the 
words arranjed in their proper idiomatic sequences. 
The most intricate constructions of any language 
mas thus be mastered in the concrete much more 
effectually and intelligently than when they are 
learned through the medium of technical abstrac- 
tions. 9. Insecuriny the true pronunciation and 
intonation of a foreign language by requiring the 
beginner to ccho and imitate the voice of a 
foreigner in the persistent utterance of short sen- 
tences, not single words, 10. In limiting the 
sphere of the learner's operations in the practice of 
oral composition, by excluding all nouns except 
those in the mastered sentences, and by contining 
him to those tabulated words, some of which are 
essential for the formation of every sentence in 
everv language. The Diversifying Table will be 
found a most convenient epitome of universal collo- 
quial speech for the use of those who may wish to 
become general linguists. 

The exactness of the system will be best dis- 

layed when a learner undertakes a course of self- 
instruction in a language, every word of which 
differs from those with which he is acquainted. 
Thus there will be no recognition, nor any guessing 
at the meaning of words, to throw uncertainty upon 
the quantity of work actually performed. 

The inefficiency of the existing modes of learning 
languages may be ascribed in great measure to the 
total neglect to master complete idiomatic sen- 
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tences, and the want of a recognised and accepted 
definition of the term ‘thoroughness,’ such as that 
which has been above given. This is a truth which 
may be evaded, and ignored, but cannot be denied. 

s a proof of the universality of the ranted 
System, it will be found on trial that the Englis 
pages of any one of the Manuals constitute a com- 
plete set of Exercises, graduated so that a student 
of any other language may teach himeelf to speak 
it with facility, using the privilege of substituting 
any other nouns at verbs. Each page is to be 
translated into that language six times in succes- 
sion with urgency and rapidity for not more than 
one hour, and the whole should be recapitulated 
once in every subsequent sitting, and three sittings 
should be taken every day. 

The Latin Manual forms a model for the iia 
cation of the Mastery System to the most highly 
inflected languages. 

The Latin Manual exhibits a novel mode of 
teaching Latin directly and its grammar indirectly, 
without rules or technical terms. It substitutes for 
the unpractical, unapplied knowledge of technical 

amimar obtained at school, a practical and applied 

nowledge of the constructions and inflections, 
combined with facility in composing Latin sentences 
mmatically, and still greater facility in constru- 
ing, at an early stage. This applied knowledge 
can only be gained by mastering the constructions 
in the concrete in sentences, instead of learning 
them in the abstract, through the medium of gram- 
mar rules. 





0 
ADOPTION IN JAPAN. 


The general object in adoption is to keep a family 
name from becoming extinct. To prevent this, a 
erson who has no male issue adopts a son, and if 
is has a daughter, often gives her to him in mar- 
riage. ‘This object is seen clearly in cases when a 
youth or even a child who may by the death of his 
father, then be the head of the family, adopts on 
point of dying a son, sometimes older than himeelf, 
to succeed him. The son then takes his adopted 
father’s name, and owes to him all the obligations 
due to a father. He becomes his heir, and it is 
generally stipulated in the adoption contract that 
if any son should be born to the adopter, the adopted 
son should nevertheless be the heir. There are 
cases when the adopter has no intention of making 
the adopted his heir; as an instance of this I may 
mention the adoption of a son of Iyeyasu by Hide- 
oshi. An eldest son of a family is seldom edopted 
into another family, he succeeds to his own. The 
custom is universal in Japan, and there is scarcely 
a family which has not at some time or other been 

kept from becoming extinct, by adoption.—D. K. 

pone eee 
Books received. 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. B 
Henry JAMES CoLFripGr. Volume the Second. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1872. 

From Professor Wassilieff, a pamphlet in Russian 
“On the Relations existing between the Chinese 
Language and those of Central Asia.” 
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THE NORTHERN FRONTAGERS OF CHINA. 
8. OGOTAI KHAKAN. 
By H. H, Howorrn, Esq. 


After the burial of Jingis Khan his sons and des- 
cendants dispersed to their several governments, 
and during a space of two years there was no 
supreme ruler among them. Tului, the youngest, 
who, according to Mongol custom retained his 
father’s portion and ruled specially over the Mongols 
proper and the Keraites, acted as regent. But in 
the spring of 1220 a kuriltai or yenerul assembly of 
the chiefs was summoned by Tului to elect a chief 
Khan, After three days spent in festivity they 
proceeded to the business of the meeting. Tului 
was pointed out for the post by the suffrages of 
many, but the will of Jingis was paramount, and 
Ogotai had been named for the post by his father. 
After forty days hesitation his reluctance was over- 
come. We are told he was conducted to the throne 
by his brother Jagatai and his uncle Utjuken, and 
that while Tului presented him with the cup, the 
rest, both inside and outside the tent, with heads 
uncovered prostrated themselves nine times, accord- 


ing to the ancient Chinese ceremonial, and saluted | 


him with the title of Kaan. (Kaan is a contrac- 
tion for Khakan, a title which Ogotai and his suc- 
cessors bore to distinguish them from the rulers of 
the three other branches of the house of Jingis, 
I)’Ohsson, op. cit. 2.11.) Ogotai then came out of 
his tent and made three solemn genuflexions to the 
sun, in which he was followed by his people; and 
the day concluded with festivities. The oath of 
allegiance sworn by the other princes is thus given 
by the chroniclers, ‘“ We swear that so long as there 
remains of thy posterity a morsel of flesh which 
thrown upon the grass will prevent the cows from 
eating, or which put in the fat will prevent the 
dogs fro:n taking it, we will not place on the throne 
@ prince of any other branch.” (D‘Ohsson 2, and 
Von Hammer's Golden Horde.) 

Ogotai now distributed the treasures collected 
by his father among the grandees; he ordered that 
during three days rich meats should be offered to 
his manes, and having chosen forty of the fairest 
daughters of his subjects, he, in the words of Ras- 
chid, sent them to wait upon Jingis Khan in the 
other world; with them perished many richly 
caparisoned horses. He then proceeded to organize 
his vast empire, a task in which he was greatly 
assisted by Volini Chontgsai, a faithful friend of 
Jingis Khan, whose influence in civilizing the Mon- 

ols was so great that he deserves a short notice. 
fe was born in 1190 in the country of Yan, and 
belonved to the royal stock of the Khitans, who 
founded the Liao dynasty. He was an able astrono- 
mer and compused some tables named Mathapa, in 
which he followed the Mussulman and not the 
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Chinese system. Hv was also a proficient in geo- 
graphy and arithmetic. When Jingis captured 

eking, Yelini Choutsai was its governor, and in the 
great conqueror’s life I have described his honest 
answer when Jinviz attacked his old sovereign, and 
how the Mongol chief took him into his service as 
an astrologer. Ie predicted the overthrow of the 
empire of Khorvarezm and of the Kins, and was 
consulted by Jingis on many occasions : one instance 
will suttice to show the kind ot stories told of him. 
During Jingis’s Indian campaign, he one day saw an 
animal like a deer, with a horse's tail. a green body, 
and a single horn. This animal could speak, and 
cried out to the emperor’s ;uards that their master 
ought to retire in all haste. Jingis consulted 
Choutsai, who told him the animal was called Kio- 
tuan ; that it understood all languages; that it ab- 
horred carnage ; and its coming was to warn him 
that if he was the son of heaven, the peoples were 
also his children, and heaven was loth that he 
should slaughter them. During the great epidemic 
he is said to have saved 10,000 lives by his know- 
ledge of drugs, the chief one being the rhubarb so 
much used in Chinese medicine ; and it was by his 
influence that a more temperate policy began to bo 
inaugurated amony the Mongols, and, in Eastern 
phrase, the wind of carnage bean to abate. Te 
now urged upon Osrotai that, although his empire 
had been conquered on horseback, it could not be 
governed so. He arranged the etiquette of the 
court and the order of precedence of the several 
princes; he restrained the absolute and arbitrary 
sabe of the Mongol governors, and established 
orms of procedure which they were bound to follow. 
The annual taxes were fixed; the Chinese were to 
pay silver, silk, and grain, so much for each house, 
while the Nomades paid yearly a hundredth part of 
their horses and cattle. In their case the levy was 
not made per house, but so much for each adult 
male. Pnblic grauaries were established, and also 
a system of postiny. At the beginning of 1232 the 
conquests from the Kin, z.¢., China north of the 
Yellow River, was divided into ten departments, 
each with its own administration; and this after 
the plan of the Chinese philosopher Kunetsé. 

T hs Mongols now proceeded to complete the réle 
of conquest marked out by Jingis Khan. ‘The Kin 
emperor had, in 1229, sent offerings for the manes 
of that conqueror, but they were refused. Not- 
withstanding the death of Jingis, a desultory war 
had been continued with the Kins. In 1228 the 
Chinese won their first victory for cighteen years 
over the Mongols: a body of 8,000 of the latter were 
completely defeated. In the spring of 1230 they 
were aguin Victorious near the town of T'a-chang- 
yuan; but in the autumn of the same year Ogotai 
set out for China with his brother Tului. They 
crossed the Yellow River, invaded the south of 
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Shensi, captured many forts, and laid siege to the 


important town of Fong-tsiang-fou, which made a 
rave defence, and was partially relieved by a fight 
Outside : 


ite ia bats walls between an army of the Ixins and 
ae Ao out at length surrendered. Shensi 
Ricans ee the power of the Mongols, and the domi- 
eiec er [ Kin emperors was restricted to the pro- 
on the } onan—a province bounded and protected 
by fic ae by the Yellow River and on the west 
fae ; rath mountains and the fortress of Tung 
empire = the south it was bounded by the Sung 
inthe nies On this side it was accessible. Jingis, 
had arate that he had sketched before his death, 
ing the ised his sons to make a wide détour, turn- 
invadin : ica and western barriers of Honan, and 
got ais that province from the south. _Tului, 
army whieh oo brother, was entrusted with the 
which fea marched across the Hua mountains, 
a Hoot the watershed between the rivers Han 
and the & Ornmung the boundary between the Kin 
lands of the l= empires. He then entered upon a 
router Ghee “aetna aera i 
Anuary, 1439, he panto Gn the river Han, and 
s00n after eno, P erful ’ d 
the Kj ncountered a more powerlul army under 
Meanwhileone ne and a drawn battle followed. 
res ae © Ovotai advanced against the Kin empire 
in whic north, and after a siege of thirty-five days, 
Sane a besieged were terribly battered, he 
Cd the city of Ho-chung, situated in the ex- 
treme south of Shansi and close to the Yellow River, 
Which he shortly afterwards crossed. The Kin 
generals now vave orders that the sluices should be 
broken down, and the country round the capital 
inundated. The army of Tului separated into seve- 
ral bodies, which overran a large portion of Honan. 
They met together again at Teng-cheou, whence 
they pur-ued the Kin army, reduced it to great 
straits, and captured its camp. Near Kiun-chen 
they formed a junction with the army of the north 
under Oxotai, and together they surrounded the 
army of the Kins. The latter tried to force its way 
out, but was unsuccessful, and most of its generals 
perished. The death of three of them bad an heroic 
character. “Conduct me,” said Khada, “to Subu- 
tai” (the ereat Monzol commander). ‘ Thou, who 
hast not « moment to live,” said the latter; “ what 
dost thou want with me?” “It is heaven and not 
chance,” was the reply, “that creates heroes, 
Ilaving seen thee, I die without regret ;” and he 
was killed. Onanien Shengho-shang, on being 
brought before Tului himself, thus addressed him: 
“Tam the victor of Ta-chang Yuan, of Wei-cheu, 
and of Tao-hoi-goa; if I had perished in the confu- 
sion of retreat they would have called me traitor: 
thev will now see how I dare die.” No pressure 
could hnmble his phrases: he had his feet hacked 
off and his mouth, agged, but he died like a hero ; 
and the astonished Mongols drank to him in kumiss, 
aaying. * Llustrious warrior, if ever thou returnest 
to life again, range thyself with us.’ The third 
to life again, range thyself with us, et] 
general, Ira Buka, died equally constant. When 
pressed to join the Monyols, he said, T an a 
noble of the [xin empire. I ought to be hvu 
to my sovereign. Noblesse oblige as:urediv is a 
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fine sentiment at such a crisis. 
cuted. 

The Kin emperor now’ordered a general concen- 
tration of the various armies on the frontiers, nnder 
the command of Onanien Chonussi: these, amount- 
ing altogether to over a hundred thousand, retired, 
with a vast crowd of fugitives, towards the high 
mountains of Thie-ling. The old men and children 
who lagged behind were slaughtered by the Mon- 
gols, while the soldiery, driven to bay by the frost 
and famine, were forced to surrender, and their 
general, Onanien Chonussi, was killed. 

Having captured many towns in its neighbour- 
hood, Ogotai now assigned to his great general, 
Subutai, the task of capturiug Vian-king, or Nan- 
king, the Kin capital. This city was a vast square, 
twelve leagues in circumference, and garrisoned by 
avast army. Q:rotai, who wished to pass the heats 
in the desert, sent an envoy to ask the Kin emperor 
to surrender. The favours he demanded showed 
the increasing culture of the Mongols. He asked 
for the Academician Chaoping-wen, a descendant 
of Confucius called Kung-yuan-tsu, and several 
other learned men:, he bade him send him as hos- 
tages girla skilled in embroidery and men in hawk- 
ing. These terms were accepted by the Kin 
emperor: but meanwhile Subutai ignored the nego- 
tiations : he constructed his catapults, and thousands 
of captives—woien, children, and old people—were 
employed in filling the ditch with fascines and 
straw. The emperor would not for a long time 
allow his are to reply, but his patience at length 
gave way. We are told the cannonade from the 
bamboo catapults was kept up night and day, and 
the towers on the walls were reduced to ruins. The 
besieged cased these in with hides and straw, upon 
which the Mongols made use of inflammable ma- 
terial, thrown by balistas; but the wall itself was 
firm asiron. The besieged tired stink-pots, called 
Chen-tien-li, ¢.e., thunders and stone bullets. 
While the Mongol ee were mining the walls, 
they were destroyed by explosive compounds let 
down by cords from the top, while rockets, which 
burnt everything in a circuit of ten feet, were freely 
used. 

After sixteen days’ siege, in which a million of 
men were said to have perished, Subutai, despairing 
of capturing the place, offered to retire if the Kins 
would come to terms with the Khakhan. He did 
retire as fur as the Yellow River. In the succeed- 
ing month an epidemic broke out in the Kin capital: 
900,000 coffins were counted, without enumerating 
the very poor who had none. While negotiations 
were going on for peace, a Monvol chief was killed 
in a riot in the city, and the Kin emperor foolishly 
took into his service a Mongol general who had 
deserted. Tho Mongols resented these acts: they 
invested the chief approaches to the capital, while 
the armies that came to the rescue of the Kin 
emperor, dispersed at the sight of the Mongols, 
Famine began to appear in the city, and Ninkiassu, 
the emperor, determined to abandon it. He left 
behind him his wives and children, and escaped 
with some troops beyond the Yellow River, where 
he tiled to raise the provinees, bat failed. Mean- 


He was also cxe- 
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while his capital suffered terribly from want; 
houses were destroyed to obtain firewood, while 
men ate the corpses of their wives and children. 
During this terrible period, a rebel commander 
Tsuili, seized upon the chief authority: he killed 
several of the other ee and then entered into 
aos Se a with Subutai. He sent him the impe- 
rial jewels, and the state robes of the emperor and 
empress: he also burnt the defensive structures on 
the city walls, to show his submission. He then 
sent the members of the imperial family to the 
Mongol camp, where the princes were killed, while 
the princesses were sent on to Karakorum: he also 
sent to the Mongols a descendant of Confucius, and 
many jurists, priests, doctors, artists, embroiderers, 
comedians, &c. He then opened the gates, and the 
Mongols marched in. Subutai demanded from the 
Khuakan that, as the town had not surrendered when 
summoned, but had cost the Mongols much blood, 
after the practise of Jingie it should be given up to 
pillage; but the better counsels of Yelini-choutsai 
prevailed, and Ogotai ordered the town to be spared, 
and only those members of the royal family who 
bore the soubriquet Onanien to be killed. 

Soon after this, Temontai,a Mongol general, who 
was laying siege to the town of DPo-cheu, was 
treacherously attacked by Kuannu, a general of the 
’ Kin emporor’s, when he was having negociations 
with the latter. The Mongols were beaten and 
suffered severely ; and Kuannu was appointed gene- 
ralissimo. He seized the reins of government, and 
left the emperor merely the shadow of authority : 
the latter soon grew weary of the surveillance, and 
had him assassinated. | 

Wushan, ansther of the Kin generals, had as- 
sembled an army of 70,000 men in the south of 
Honan, where the Emperor Ninkiasson set out to 
join him; but meanwhile Wushan had been 
attacked, and his army dispersed, by the ariny of 
the Chinese emperor of the Sung dynasty, who had 
entered into an alliance with Ogotai against the 
Kins. Ninkiasson sought refuge at Tsai-cheu, a 
town of Southern H[o-nan, where a body of 10,000 
men was collected and equipped by his last general 
Quanien Iluchahu. Few facts are more interesting 
in the history of the Kin dynasty than the very 
faithful and heroic conduct of its generale. Tsai- 
cheu was soon invested by the Mongols, under the 
orders of Tachar, a son of the Noyan Borgul, a 
favourite general of Jingis. With thei were 
20,000 Chinese sent by the Sung emperor, who also 
sent 300,000 sacks of rice to provision the besieging 
army. In two months the famine inside was so 
excessive that they began to eat human flesh, every- 
body, including women, were armed and did duty. 
The town was surrounded by two lines of fortifica- 
tions; after a vigorous assault the confederated 
Mongols and Chinese captured the exterior one. 
Ninkiasson saw that his time was drawing near. Te 
deplored, we are told, the fate which made him, 
who had neither great vices nor faults, have to 
suffer the fate awarded tothe most wicked princes. 
Death had only one terror for him, namely, that as 
he was the last of a dynasty which had flourished 

for 100 years, he might. be confounded with those 
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princes whose ill deeds had put an end to their 
empires. Most of them had mourned in captivity 
or suffered from the public scorn; heaven knew he 
had a resolution which would prevent him reach- 
ing that depth. The besieed, according to D'Ohsson 
were reduced to the pass of boiling all their leather 
articles, saddles, bottles, old drums, etc.; they made 
soup with human bones mixed with those of ani- 
mals and with greens; they ate the old, the infirm, 
the wounded, and the prisoners. The Mongols 
made an ineffectual assault, which however caused 


‘the besieged a heavy loss. The night after, the em- 


peror abdicated in favour of Shanien Chinglin, and 
gave him the Imperial seal, telling him that his 
own stoutness prevented him riding on horseback 
and escaping, but that he was more nimble and 
might be fated to restore the fortunes of the house. 
He then hanzed himself. His dependents had 
barely time to pour the libations on the corpse when 
the Mongols rushed into the city; the body was 
burnt, and the bones, with such of the imperial 
ornaments as were to be found, were divided be- 
tween the conquerors. Chinglin was soon alter 
assassinated by his soldiers, ‘Thus ended the dy- 
nasty of the hins, which had lasted for 118 years, 
and during the reign of nine princes, 

The various towns in Honan, etc., all now sur- 
rendered to the Mongols, except Kungchangfu in 
Shensi. The Sung emperor celebrated the victory 
with great rejoicings, and offered up some of the 
ashes and the spoils of Ninkiasson to the manes of 
his own ancestors (1)‘Ohsson op. cit. 56). The fall 
of the Kin dynasty took place in May 1234, and 
the honour was due to the great Mongol general 
Subutai, for the Khakan and his brother Tului had 
eighteen months before retired from China and 
gone to Mongolia. There Ovotai fell ill, and we 
are told by Raschid that his brother Tului ap- 
prouched the bed, and raizing aloft the wooden 
vessel ju which the Shamans had placed their con- 
secrated liquor, he thus addressed his God, “Great 
God, eternal being, if thou punishest according to 
man’s guilt, thou knowest that I'am more culpable 
than he; [ have killed more people in war, | have 
harried more women and children, [ have made 
more tears to flow from fathers and mothers; if 
thou swumonest one of thy servants because of his 
beauty or merit, I still claim tou be more worthy; 
take me in the place of Ogotai and make his disease 
pass into me.” QOgotai recovered, and Tului soon 
after died, Juveni says, chiefly from his excessive 
drinking; he had been the favourite son of Jingis, 
and was only forty years old when he expired in 
October, 1232. According to custom, his name was 
no longer pronounced after his death. Tului in 
Mongol means ‘inirror,’ and the Turkish synonym 
for the word guezvgu was eradicated from the lan- 

uave. Ile was referred to as the Great Noyan. 

While China was being conquered the Monzols 
were extending their empire in the west. The re- 
treat of Jingis Khan had left Persia almost a desert, 
Of the three sons of the Khorazin Shali Moham- 
med, Jelal-ud-din was a fugitive in India, Bokh-ud- 
din had been killed by the Mongols, the third son 
Ghiath-ud-din, who had taken refuge in Mazeude- 
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ran, marched on the retreat of the Mongols upon 
Ixpahan, and was speedily master of Irac Adjem, 
i; horassane and Mazenderan. Jelal-ud-din having 
won cousidierable fame in India, and married the 
daurhter of tbe Sultan of Delhi, determined to 
cro-s the Indus and recover his hereditary dominions. 
On his lony march from the Indus many of his men 
died from rativue, etc., and he arrived with” only 
4,000 men. Here he was well received by Borak, 
un illustrious man, a Kara Kilaven by birth, who 
fuunded the dynasty of the Karakitayens of Ker- 
man. Having married a daughter of Borak and 
reccived his submission, Jelal passed into Fars, 
where an independent dynasty had long reigned 
under the name of Salyarids. It was now repre- 
sented by the Atabeg Saad, whose friendship Jelal 
secured by miarrving his dauzhter. He then ad- 
vanced into Trak, where his brother reigned, or 
rajher made a pretence of reigning, A weak and 
at ede prince, he was barely acknowledged by 
his dependents, and was at the’ mercy of his mer- 
cenary troops. Ele was however surrounded by a 
consilerable army, and Jelal seeing no chance of 
ceteating 1t, had recourse to deception; feigned to 
be only marching to be near his brother, and with- 
out any other ambitious motive. Chiath was de- 
ceived, upon which Jelal proceeded to corrupt his 
a ae and succecded so well that his brother fled. 
ilecd e of Jelal-ud-din was — acknow- 
ied ee themselves with 
vais: “a necks and asked his pardon, and 
ana. ies ent princes who had sprung up 
daaracs ee troubles in| Khorassan, Mazen- 
AS nate o i, all came and did homage. _ 
1223, Jelat he was firmly settled at home, in A.D. 
Klahoh ce commenced a@ campaign against the 
pa of Bayhdad, the enemy of his father and 
Krandtather ee i telerinateee " 
in the Mone Thc he accused of having called 
Br hican, oe a he Khaliph gave the command 
press to tne A \ushtumor and sent a pigeon ex- 
Jelal, atieeen of atvbil to come to his support. 
idlare: aera Very interior in strength, won a 
sucd to t vwumMor was killed, and his troops pur- 
icles: Neighbourhood of Baghdad. Waving 
coe he tenendt Dalek be turned asi , i 
wu ‘d aside from his 
: ariunst the Khaliph while he subdued 
mnher roverned by the Atabeg Fuzheg, 
AN ine saa . Jelal took its capital, Tebriz, and 
Vanced inty ie ps into an appanage he ad- 
Lave-aliva. oe whore Christian inhabitants 
their \o- ] Cl the special objects of hatred to 
town ge pan neizhbours. Having taken the 
seorpinne oo he devcated an army of £0,000 
army ie. whom 20,000 were disabled, and his 
heart spread over Georgia and ravaged it. 
Sister ean collected a second army, which con- 
Sans, ag o tt Seshs, KNipchaks, and other Cauca- 
ite las their own people. This was also 
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In October 1226 he made an incursion into Abkha- 
zia or Southern Circassia, he only remained there 
ten davs, when he returned and laid siege to the 
town of Khelatt, which was bravely defended. The 
sultan was called away from here to put down 4 
horde of Turkomans who had invaded ee 
The next year, #.c., in 1227, he ravaged the countr 
of the Assarians, and defeated a body of Mongo 
who had advanced as far as Damegan. The follow- 
ing year the Mongols appeared in greater force, and 
marched in five divisions, commanded by their 
generals Tadji, Baku, Assatogan, Taimaz, and Tati- 
sal, to within a day’s journey of Ispahan, the head- 

uarters of Jelal, a body of 2,000 Mongols was 
detached to Luristan to collect provisions. These 
were surprised by some of the sultan’s troops, and 
400 were made prisoners. It is said that Jelal 
abandoned these to the fury of the populace, who 
massacred them in the streets of Ispahan, he set 
them the example by cutting off some of their heads 
in the palace yard, their bodies were given to the 
dogs. (D’Ohsson 3, 25.) The day of battle was 
fixed according to the predictions of the court-as- 
trologer. No sooner had Jelal ranged his army in 
array than his brother Ghiath deserted with a body 
of troops. Notwithstanding this Jelal engaged the 
enemy, and was at first victorious, but as usual, the 
Mongols prepared an ambuscade, and ended by dis- 
persing the <horazineen forces, some of which fled 
to Fars, others to Kerman, and others to Adjerbai- 
djan. The loss of the Mongols was so great how- 
ever, that they merely shewed themselves at the 
oi of Ispahan and then retreated in all haste by 

ayi and Nischapere, and re-crossed the Oxus, after 
losing a great many of their men.  Jelal-ud-din 
disappeared for eight days after the battle, havin 
taken refuge in Luristan. His return was the sign 
for universal rejoicing. He promoted those who 
had distinguished themselves, and made those who 
had disgraced themselves promenade the town with 
women’s veils over their heads. 

Ghiath had been insulted by one Muhammed 
a favourite of Jelal-ud-din, and in revenge had 
assassinated him. This incensed Jelal, who ordered 
the funeral procession of the murdered man to pass 
twice before the door of his murderer. This public 
affront was the cause of the desertion of his brother 
by Ghiath on the day of the recent battle. He 
repaired to the Khaliph and asked his assistance, 
pointing out the injuries that had been inflicted on 
the Mussalman pontiff by his brother. 

Jelal having dispatched a body of troops in pur- 
suit of the Mongols was enjoying his ease at Tébriz 
when he heard that his brother was marching on 
Ispahan. Ife marched to meet him, upon which 
he fled, and took refuge, first among the Assassins 
and then in Kerman, where he was at length 
strangled by order of Borak. 

Jelal now had to mect a great army of the con- 
federated Caucasian tribes, Georgians, Armenians, 
Alans, Serirs, (7.e., Sirhghers or Kabuchi), Lesghs, 
Kipchaks, Soussans (? Souans), Abkhuzes and 


- Djanites, (See D'Ohsson 3, 33). He first detached 


the Kipchaks by recounting to them how many of 
their people's lives had been saved by his interces- 
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sion with his father. The Kiptchaks having retired, 
he next suggested to the Georgians a truce, during 
which champions on each side should fight in view 
of the two armies. A gallant Georgian having en- 
tered the arena he was met by the sultan himeelf 
and transfixed with a stroke of his lance; three of 
his sons who came forward to revenge their father 
were successively killed. A gigantic Georgian then 
came forward, who was also Fitted by the dexterous 
sultan. After which, notwithstanding the truce, 
he gave orders for a general attack, in which the 
Georgians were put to flight. Jelal now once 
more laid siege to Rhelat, while before the town he 
received the submission of Roku-ud-din Jehanshah 
a relative of the Seljak ruler of Rum. He also 
received an embassy from the new Khalif of Bagh- 
dad, who demanded first that Jelal should not 
exercise any act of sovereignty over the princes of 
Mosul, Erbil, Abouyé, and Jebal, who were feuda- 
tories of the Khaliph; secondly, that he would 
restore the name uf the Khaliph in the public 

rayers of Persia, from which it tad been defaced 

y his father Muhammed. Both requests were 
granted, and in return the Khaliph sent him the 
robe of investiture of the government of Persia, 
with presents for himself and his grandees. 

Jelal ordered a splendid tomb to be built at 
Ispahan to hold his father’s remains, until this was 
finished he ordered them to be placed in safe cus- 
tody in the strong fort of Erdehan, on the mountain 
Doumavend, three eye Journey from Rayi. When 
a few arg after the Mongols captured this place 
they also captured the corpse of Muhammed and 
sent it to the Khakan, who ordered it to be burnt. 
We are told they did the same to all the royal re- 
mains they came across, fancying they belonged to 
Khorazinan princes, and thus even the bones of 
Mahmud of Gharin were exhumed and burnt. The 
same year, t.e., in 1229, Jelal proposed an alliance 
with Alai-ud-din Kei Koubad, the Seljak sultan of 
Rum or Asia Minor, suggesting to him that they 
two were the bulwarks, one in the east, the other in 
the west, of the true faith against the infidels, but 
the envoys of Alai-ud-din were so badly and cava- 
lierly treated by the Khoraziniens, chiefly, as Mu- 
hammed of Nessa tells us, because the vizier deemed 
their presents of too little value, that they returned 
disgusted. 


(To be continued.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CHINESE BOOKS. 
Continued from page 52. 
5. Chinese Works of Fiction. 


I. HistortcaL RomanckEs.—In the second num- 
ber of Notes and Queries reference has already been 
made to the class of Chinese works which, under 


the name of Paraphrases of History, 743 (ij a5 
present in a style of romantic narrative the chroni- 
cles of the. rise, heroic achievements, and eventual 
downfall, of successive dynasties. It is from nar- 
ratives of this kind that the vast majority of the 
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Chinese people, whose course of education recog- 
nizes no systematic study of history as an indepen- 
dent and important sphere of knowledge, derive a 
familiar acquaintance with at least the outline of 
their national records; whilst Europeans also address 
themselves to their perusal with much advantage 
both as an introduction to historical study and as 
the best means of gaining familiarity with the writ- 
ten langu A brief survey of the most noted 
productions of this class may therofore be useful. 
It is not easy to define with accuracy the period 
at which the romance, properly so called, became 
first developed in Chinese literature, but there are 
reasons for believing that works of fiction constructed 
with a regard to fixity of scope and coherency of 
plan were first eects during the Sung dynasty, 
or about the eleventh century of our era. The 
numerous works of fiction comprised under the 
characteristic title Stao Shwo or ‘ 'Trifling Sayings’ 
which are represented in catalogues as the work of 
writers of the T’ang dynasty (a.p. 600 to 960) ap- 
ar for the most part to be collections of wild 
egends of genii and magicians, the production 
doubtless of the Taoist philosophers who flourished 
luxuriantly during this period. In the catalogue of 
a private library of the twelfth century some 200 
works, chiefly of this kind, are set forth, the re- 
mainder consisting in tales based more or less upon 
historical records. These tales, however, to judge 
from the scanty specimens it is now possible to con- 
sult, were rather abridgments of history than roman- 
tic narratives, but they were in all probability the 


indirect progenitors of the true historical novel, 


which bears strong internal evidence of having 


, sprung directly from the stage, amplifying for the 


reader those familiar scenes the representation of 
which upon the theatrical boards has been for cen- 
turies a subject of unfailing delight to the people 
of China. This is perhaps a somewhat bold hypo- 
thesis, but reflection upon the striking coincidences 
of evidence which support it will probably ensure 
its acceptance. It is well known that the Chinese 
theatre of the present day dates its origin at the 
performances “ by the youths of the Pear Garden ” 
which were instituted during the magnificent though 
chequered reign of Yuan Tsung (Ming IIwang) of 
the T'ang dynasty (a.D. 718 to 756). History re- 
cords that the subjects of tho earliest plays were 
the events that had illustrated preceding dynasties 
—in fact, we may confidently presume that very 
slight differences exist between the gorgeously-ap- 
pointed representations of the present day and those 
placed on the stage a thousand years ago. These 
plays would naturally be besed upon legends orally 
current among the people, among whom printed 
books must still have been scarce, the personages 
and events of which became adapted in accordance 
with dramatic exigencies to a limited set of charac- 
ters. Now it seems not too much to say that these 
characters, and these only, form the lay figures upon 
which the romance-writer dresses the representation 
of his heroes, who stalk through his work with the 
identical gestures, costume, and astounding feats of 
arms that are allotted to the corresponding r- 
formers on the stage. In every ses novel (it 
—nl 
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may be raid, without any exception), we recognize 
on: unfailing and unvarsiny round of personages— 
the wily and favoured couin~llor, the plains wken 
but unvalued minister, the ~,vereign, either found- 
ing a dynasty by martial virtues or losing a throne 
by efleminacy and weakn#ss, the pricst with flow- 
ing robes concealing a repertory of magic arts, and 
finally the truculent champion, a compound of 
Hercules and Bombast-s, who brandishes sword 
and lance and club, all of enormous size and weight, 
like playthings, occupies half the work with his 
challenges and encounters, and merits in strength 
and bodily stature the invariable description Shén 
ch’'ang pa ch’th, Ping kir'o aan Uing, which forcibly 
recalls the wording of the old song :— 


“¥fis brawny shoulders five feet square 
His cheeks like thumping red potatoes, 
arins would make a chairman's chair,” &c. 


Se dibs sueredierits add legendary marvels ad 
- Bane i he ous appearances of the gods in times 
acid: the ably 8, treacheries, murders, and banquets, 
a sc ea is ready made to hand. De:cerip- 
belied ileal with the exception of a few hyper- 
sible eee a glittering armour and impos- 
save an stilted are as a rule ignored, Conversation, 
Titan ou: 4), ql chee is almo-t equaily wanting. 
eonlraudasce : hinese stage the iiost trenchant 
ee aa ernie are alone recognized, so in 
TARAbIG Gc @ bad ate alwava bad, the good in- 
Gc wi. Ati Virtuous. So essentially drama- 
part of one a that wherever personal action on the 
18 as sharply | the characters ceases, the narrative 
the chan as the course of a play at 
matter of con scene, and the reader passes on asa 
character, rse to the action ascribed to the next 
Hence ; 
of cae ieee most probable that as in the course 
pal SaaS 1 the art of dramatic representation 
lation of 4 more widely diffused and the circu- 
ania perin.a phe book (dating from recisely the 
plays) became the general introduction of stage- 
Invented aes enlarged, the historical romance was 
craving for means of further satisfying the national 
literally th dramatic entertainment reproducing 
eatre-coce oe already long familiar to the 
doubted] y me eye, Tales of this description un- 
much a seas during the Sung dynasty, inas- 
g lBs-po ; aaa apoken of in the writings of Su 
ate from the the works at present in exisience 
which uber € succeedins (Yuan) d:nasty, since 
"T1Od all the romances pertaining to the 
terature of China have been produced, 
838 wil] ~< oS sone of the leading works of this 
a ipa examined. 
ich ee of this cla-s, of the general features 
Beneral an. etch is attempted above, stands by 
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celebrity at home has attracted in an unusual de- 
gree the attention of foreign sinolozues. and various 
notices of the work occur by both English and 
French writers: but no complete translation has 
been given to the world, and some strange mis- 
statements in respect to its literary history have 
been put forward by even the b-st-informed writers. 
The period to which the work reters has a special 
interest of its own to the Chinese historical student, 
as an epoch of struzle between the supporters of 
legitimacy and pretenders to the sover-ign power, 
who racked the country with dissensions and blood- 
shed to a much more fearful extent, and for a far 
longer period, than in our own Wars of the Roses, 
which have also naturally furnished a fruitful theme 
for dramatic and romantic fiction. The glorious 
dynasty of Han, when verging towards extinction 
in obedience to the inexorable laws of political 
decay, reached the commencement of the lowest 
atae of its decline about a.p. 16%, when the Empe- 
ror known in history as Ling Ti ascended the throne, 
a child of twelve years old, who was sedulously 
trained into abandoning the reins of government 
to the hands of the eunuchs who filled his palace. 
Existing discontents became inflamed, and rebellions 
soon ensued, the presages of that eventful downfall 
which, after half-a-century of disorder, came to pass 
in the deposition of Ling Ti’s son and successor by 
an ambitious minister, who proclaimed himeelf 
Emperor in A.D. 220. During this long period of 
strite, however. two independent states had been 
founded by successful generals, of whom one, Liu 
Pei, hitherto calling himself Prince of Shuh (ihe 
modern Sz'-ch’wan), hereupon claimed the sove- 
reignty of China in virtue of his lineal descent 
from a former Emperor of the now extinct Han 
dynasty. The possessor of the northern provinces 
held his own, notwithstanding, as did also the third 
claimant for sovereignty, who ruled with great suc- 
cess and splendour the maritime provinces lying 
south of the Yang-tz’-kiang, until finally a Rich- 
mond appeared in the person of Sz'-Ma Yen, a 
minister of the state of Wei, who in aD. 205 re- 
united the sovereignty of the empire in his own 

‘rson, and became the founder of the dynasty of 
Ysin. This long period of just a century in duration 
is embraced in the scope occupied by the romance 
of the Three Kingdoms; but the principal and most 
exciting portion of its recital is that embraced in 
the thirty years between a.p. 190 and 220, and 
takes as its hero the legitimate claimant for the 
sovereiznty already men‘ioned above. With him 
are associated at the outset of his adventures tho 
two brothers-in-arms Kwan Yui and Chang Fei, 
forming a triumvirate whose oath of mutual tideli- 
ty in a peach-varden ushers in the action of the 
romance, and subsequently the sage counsellor Chu- 
ko Liang, otherwise known as cuneouiae who 
may perhaps be described as the real hero of the 
work. The general characteristics of its plot and 
etvle have already heretofore been dwelt upon, and 
to pres: nt here a detailed outline of its story would 
be foreign to the purpose of a merely bibliographi- 
cal notice, beside being a repetition of labour al- 
ready fully performed by others. Space will there- 
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fore be better occupied in summarizing the literary 
history of the romance. 

The San Kwo Shkth is the production of a writer 
of the Ytian dynasty, as tradition asserts, but 
nothing more than his name is known, and even 


this (Lo Kwan-chung, ae Be HH) is considered 
doubtful. The date of the composition must be 


placed, therefore, about the middle of the fourteenth 


century. <A strange mistake is made in the two 
most detailed notices of the book that have appeared 
in the English language, in both of which the ro- 
mance is confounded with the History upon which 
it was based and which was the work of Ch'én 
Show, who compiled the Annals of the Three King- 
doms ciread a.p. 350. In Dr. S. W. Williams’ Mid- 
dle Kingdom, chapter 12, the work is described 
under the héad of “a historical novel by Chin Shau 
about A.D. 350,” and ina detailed “ Notice of the 
San Kwo Che,” contained in the seventh volume of 
the Chinese Repomtory, No. 5, September 1838, the 
remark also occurs that “ this composition was pub- 
lished nearly fourteen centuries ago.” Nothin 
could be more erroneous than this statement, whic 
has, however, the excuse that none of the usual edi- 
tions of the romance contain any reference to the 
author. The notice in the Chinese Repository, with 
the above exception, gives a sufficiently trustworthy 
summary of tho contents of the work, though mar- 
red to some extent by an objectionable vein of 
attempted and misplaced jocularity. Among French 
writers, M. Stanislas Julien has published (in his 
Nouvelles Historiques, Paris, 1834) a translation of 
one of the chapters of this romance, but the most 
serious attempt in this direction is that of M. 
Theodore Payie, who in 1845 produced the first 
voluine of a translation which it was intended to 
make complete and to conclude in fite or six vol- 
umes. This design has nut, however, been fully 
executed. 

It now remains to examine what has been done 
by the Chinese themselves for their favourite ro- 
mance. Inseparably connected with its title stande 
the name of its celebrated editor, Kin Shény-t’an 


uy Ha Ha, to whose eulogium of the work and 


profuse annotation the San Kiwco Chth owes a great 
portion of its literary fame. Born about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, he transferred an 
unwilling allegiance from the sovereigns of the Ming 
dynasty to that of the Manchow invaders, and ap- 
pears to have found peculiar pleasure in ane 
the claims of legitimacy as developed in the stor 
of the Three Kingdoms, the task of editing which 
was conceived, he records, in his early boy-hood. 
This task was completed in 1644, and with such ex- 
traordinary success (in Chinese eyes at least) as to 
have made his name equally with that of the work 
itself a household word among his countrymen. 
Another celebrated romance (which will be here- 
after noticed) was in the same way rehabilitated 
with acholarly care; but Kin Shéng-t'an’s literary 
merits did not save him frof# political proscription, 
and in 1661 he was executed on a charge of treason, 
iy details of which have not been found acces- 
sible, 
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The labours to be performed by the intending 
editor of the San Kwo Chih are-duly set forth in 
an introduction to the work, where they are stated 
as consisting in extensive emendations of the text 
by means ot ancient copies, the removal of “ ridicu- 
lous” notes and of faulty verses interspersed with 
the text, and above all in expunging the comments 
of an imaginary critic, called Li Cho-wu, whose 
name is made the commen possession of many of 
the historical-romance writers. In lieu of these 
objectionable features, Kin Shéng-t’an substituted 
his own notes, of a character less explanatory than 
panegyristic of the text, with which they are inter- 
mingled in a smaller type, and which most Euro- 
peans would undoubtedly prefer to read without 
such interruptions. They add probably at least 
one-third to the bulk of the work, presenting a ready- 
made judgment upon the merits of almost every 
paragraph to the reader's cye—xa species of eulogis- 
tic criticism which appears greatly to enhance the 
pleasure derived by a Chinese reader from the 

rusal of this and similar productions. A far 

igher degree of ability than that involved in this 
rtion of Kin Shéng t’an’s undertaking is shewn 
in the prolegomena with which his work is prefaced, 
where a really masterly survey of the romance, em- 
bodying genuine criticism in a style applauded as 
singularly elegant, is presented. The opening sec- 
tion of this introductory composition, in which the 
dynastic claims of the ue champions of the 
Three Kingdoms are discussed, and the rights of 
levitimate descent are maintained with a vehemence 
which bears a peculiar siyniticance in connection 
with the writer’s own era, may not unjustly be 
termed one of the moxt interesting passages in 
modern Chinese literature. 

It is strange that nowhere in his writings does 
Kin Shéng-t'an refer even remotely to the author- 
ship of the San Kwo Chih, though in the case of 
another work similarly edited he gives proper pro- 
minente to the author’s name, and the romance is 
usually printed with the simple title 7» Yr Ts’at-tz’ 
Shu, which may be translated “The Work of the 
first of the Writers of Genius.” This refers to an 
expression used in Kin Sh ng-t'an’s preface, and 
the term has grown to be a generic designation for 
Other standard romances, which are classified as the 
works of the second, third, or fourth ts‘ai-tz, as the 
case may be. Several writers in preceding centu- 
ries mention Lo Kwan-chung as the author of the 
romance, but, beyond giving the Yiian dynasty as 
the epoch in which he flourished, they are silent as 
regards particulars of his life. 

It is no longer possible to procure, save by acci- 
dent, the handsome editions of the San Kwo Chih 
which were formerly to be bought in every largo 
Chinese city. The destruction of printing-blocks 
at Soochow by the rebellion and at Canton by the 
burning of the booksellers’ street in the bombard- 
ment of 1857 has done irreparable injury to the 
Chinese book-trade. Only the Peking publishers 
have thus far escaped the loss of their stock-in-trade, 
but their issues have never been desi;rned, like those 
of Soochow, to supply the general demand through- 
out the Empire. In the south of Cuina, it is now 
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only possible to obtain fhe ephemeral editions issued 
by cheap publishers, whose paper and typogrophy 
are alike execrable. The San Kwo Chih leaves 
their bands in twenty volumes duodecimo, which 
are cold for something under seventy-five cents. 
The Peking editions, in 8vo. size, forming eight or 
twelve volumes, cost from three to six dollars. 
, (To be continued.) 
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A GLANCE AT EDUCATION IN BRITISH BURMA. 


There are very few Burmans who are unable to 
read and write their mother-tongue, and this can- 
not perhaps be said of any other nation in the east. 
(Out of 1,400 Burmans who visited the Phayre 
Museum at Rangoon in December last, only three 
were upable to sign their names.) This desirable 
consummation has been effected by a system so 
unique, and we may add, excellent, that a few words 
un the subject may perhaps be of interest; the more 
especially as the question of gratuitous instruction 
is being so ardently discussed in England at the 
present moment. 

As is well-known, the prevailing religion in Bur- 
ma is Buddhism, and every village in that country 
has its Phoongyee or Buddhist monk, who is housed 
and fed by the villagers, each of whom deems it 
an act of merit to contribute towards the comfort 
and support of such a holy man. Nothing whatever 
is expected in return for this universal homage, as 
the tenets of Buddhism by no means enjoin the 

eerssity of a Rahan or priest living for anything 
or anyone but himself. To the credit of human, 
or rather Burman nature however it has risen 
superior to the doctrines of its religion, and the 
Burmese Phoongvees to some extent redeem their 
character for seltishness by imparting instruction 
gratuitously to the youth of the country. Females 
1owever have no share in the benefits thus conferred, 
for they are mercilessly debarred from instruction 
by or association with the priesthood. 

he Burman boy is admitted into the kyoung or 
monastery at the age of about eight years: he is 
here taucht to read, write, and cypher, but the 
latter accomplishment seldom extends beyond the 
acquirement of the very simplest elements of arith- 
metic, for there are very few Phoongyees possessed 
I even a moderate knowledge of mathematics, 
.6t Us imagine g number of boys collected together 
a the Monasterr and about to begin learning the 
alphabet ; cach ‘of them is provided with a black- 
M1 & piepe of chalk, or with a parabike (folds 
Stance »3ade of paper or cloth, something 
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the kyoung and its occupants. Most Burmans 
ere priesthood: not necessarily to remain in 
it permanently, for it is permitted at any time to 
cast off the garb of the order, but because it secures 
them merit and respectability. The initiation as a 
member of the fraternity is performed at the age 
of about ten or twelve years and is a somewhat 
gorgeous ceremony whereby the boy becomes a 
shyin, or probationer for the higher degree of Payin 
when he attains to the dignity of a Phoongyee. 
During this probationary period the youth's lite- 
rary education (if such It may be termed) goes on 
in a desultory manner. Having learned to read and 
write he devotes himself more or less earnestly to 
the study of the rules and regulations pertaining to 
his profession, to the perusal or transcription of 
religious works and the committal to memory of 
innumerable formulas and poe As some of 
these works are written in Pali we find here and 
there a studious youth engaged in learning that 
or The supervision exercised by the heads 
of the kyoungs over the education or general con- 
duct of the junior members is not usually over strict 
but it is enjoined upon the Shyin or probationer to 
observe the ten following precepts: to abstain, “Ist. 
“from killing animals; 2nd. from stealing ; 3rd. from” 
“carnal pleasures; 4th. from telling lies; 5th. from” 
“drinking intoxicating liquors; 6th. from eating after” 
““ mid-day; 7th, from dancing, singing, or playing on” 
‘‘any musical instrument; 8th. from colouring his” 
“face; 9th. from standing on elevated places not” 
“proper for him; and 10th. from touching or hand-” 
“ing gold or silver.” The wholesome discipline en- 
forced by this decalogue, even though it for a 
comparatively short time, has an undoubtedly good 
effect upon the character of the Burmese, but the 
idea of applying education asa means of expanding 
and cultivating the intellect is unrecognised. This 
however must necessarily be the case while such a 
dense cloud of ignorance overshadows the minds of 
the teachers themselves. It is taught for instance 
that the earth is part of a system of which there is 
an infinite number, each of which consists of a cen- 
tral mount surrounded by seas, islands, infernal 
regicns, etc. 

ere are private vill hools where children 
are taught on payment of a small weekly or month- 
ly sum. To these schools girls are sometimes 
admitted, but the great majority of Burmese females 
remain untaught: this is the more to be regretted 
perhaps inasmuch as they are by nature decidedly 
more intelligent than their “lords and masters. 
As 8 rule these private schools are poorly attended, 
but occasionally an intelligent Burman who has 
established a reputation for ability to teach will 





teacher nt Wack &) and a soapstone pencil. The gather round him a large number of scholars. The 
binntio fizures the various letters and their com- writer knows of two notable instances in the dis- 
follow oa Ona large black-board and the youngsters trict which came under his own personal observation 
ine Ut on th ear ‘‘ slates, simultaneously shout- where two such schools (in different villages) were 
ated ,.*™Mes o¢ the letters. This process is re- exceedingly well attended although the kyoungs in 
being re eat ang morning, the middle of the day the neighbourhood were numerous; one of the vil- 
eign lipo rally. as voted to sleep or play. The boys. lages being the headquarters of the ecclesiastical 
expense © at the oungs and are boarded at the superior of the district. Even women will some- 
find co, of the D fi c in as wuch as they share the times set up a school and thus earn a livelihood. 
ribut, qe daily by the devout villagers for The schools established in the province by Euro- 
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pean agency educate about 7,000 pupils out of a 
population of about two and a half millions; that 
1s, only one person out of every 360 is educated on 
English principles. But even here we find that the 
chief share of the credit isdue to missionary enter- 
prise, for there are only seven Government schools, 
that is, schools supported directly by the state. Of 
the other schools just mentioned several are assisted 
by Grants-in-aid allotted to them at the discretion 
of the Chief Commissioner. The funds required 
for educational purposes are met by an annual 
assignment from the Public Revenue in addition to 
a cess of one per cent. on the Land Revenue. The 
assignment for the year 1871-1872 was £10,613, 
and the amount of the cess for the same period was 
£3,882 4s. Of the total amount of £14,495 4s., 
the whole was not expended, and it would appear 
that the income derived from fees and fines: ex- 
ceeded the disbursements from the Educational 
Fund. At the present moment there stands at the 
credit of the Cess Fund upwards of £20,000. 

A training school has been founded at Rangoon ; 

,and, as appears from the Report on Public Instruc- 
tion for 1871-1872 it is the intention of the Chief 
Commissioner (the Honorable Ashley Eden) to ea- 
tablish in the larger towns a class of schools for a 
‘“‘ higher vernacular education than is given in the 
monasteries.” The Rangoon Training College will 
supply masters for these schools. 

A private school at Maulmain conducted by a 
lady and a gentleman from England and which has 
been very favourably mentioned in the Annual 
Educational Reports is resorted to chiefly by chil- 
dren of European extraction; and at Rangoon a 
school (for Burman ye) conducted by a private 
imdividual has also been highly commended. This 
last mentioned school was started and is carried on 
by a Burman who has had a good English education, 
and it is a remarkable instance of native enterprise 
very creditable to the individual himself. 

In the year 1866 a scheme was devised by Sir 
‘Arthur Phayre, at that time Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma, for communicating enlightened 
knowledge to the people through the medium of the 
monastic schools. This scheme was approved and 
sanctioned by the Government of India and the 
late Mr. George Hough was appointed Director of 
Public Instruction. The duties pertaining to this 
office consisted not only in inspecting all the schools 
throughout the ee but also in personally visit- 
ing the principal kyoungs and endeavouring to in- 
duce the priesthood to make use of vernacular trans- 
lations of English elementary works. Mr. Hough’s 
untimely death however put an end to the expecta- 
tions which were entertained regarding Lis ultimate 
success. The project itself has had its advocates 
and its opponents, each side numbering amongst 
its members, men whose opinion is entitled to the 

highest consideration. It might appear unreason- 

atts to suppose that the priests would be willing to 
disseminate knowledge so completely subversive of 
the antiquated. ideas which they themselves had 
taught and in which they had so firmly believed 

from time immemorial. There exists no creature 80 

bigotted and in every way so self-opinionated as 
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the orthodox Phoongyee: on the other hand there 
has arisen, imperceptibly perhaps, but none the lesa 
surely, a class of priests whose contact with Euro- 
pean civilization has sapped their ancient traditions 
and opened their minds for the reception of know- 
ledge heretofore inaccessible. 

he State schools and some of the other schools 
under European management are regarded as ve- 
hicles of admission to Government employ: the 
people fail to perceive in them the operation of 
motives other than those contributing to the advan- 
tage of what is termed an “alien Government.” 
But in utilising the existing system of village 
schools, and which system has already a hold upon 
the a there is doubtless a good foundation to 
work upon: the sympathies of the people may thus 
be enlisted in the work of their own education 
without exciting the jealousy of the priesthood. 

If those Burmese youths who have been taught 
in the schools under European supervision could, 
in any way be induced to imitate the example set 
in Rangoon by one of their own countrymen and to 
which allusion has already been made, their Eng- 
lish education might serve an end as profitable and 
as noble as the one at present pursued: and this 
remark will apply with equal if not greater force 
to those Burmese women who have received an 
English education. H. A, 

ennewenn()eemes 


ON THE COLONIZATION OF THE HIMALAYA 
BY EUROPEANS. * 


By Brian H, Hopecson, Esq. 


As the interesting subject of the fitness of the 
Himélaya for European colonization is beginning to 
excite the attention of individuals and of the Gov- 
ernment, it may be worth while to state distinctl 
may own conviction on the subject, together with 
the chief grounds of that conviction, because I have 
resided some thirty years in the Central and East- 
ern parts of the range, and have also served awhile 
in the Western, and all that time my attention has 
been directed to studies palclated: to make my 
observation and experience more effective. 

I say, then, unhesitatingly, that the Himélaya 
generally is very well calculated for the settlement 
of Europeans, and I feel more and more convinced 
that the encouragement of colonization therein is 
one of the highest and most important duties of 
the Government. 

In the long, and throughout the Globe quite un- 
paralleled, gradation of heights, from the plains to 
the snows, every variety of climate is found with 
correspondent capabilities for the successful culture 
of various Pocus suited to the wants of Kuro- 
peans, for their own consumption or for profitable 
sale; and in this extraordinary gradation of heights, 
the high and the low are juztaposed in a manner 
alike favourable to the labours of the healthful and 
to the relief of the ailing. 

A healthy cultivator of our race could have his 
dwelling at four to six thousand feet, and his farms, 
both there and at various higher and lower eleva- 


tions, yet still close to his abode; so that quasi~ 
* Written in 1856. 
. 31—o 
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tropical and quasi-Europcan products might be 
raised by him with the createst facility ; and in 
defect of health and strenvth, the colonist, like the 
visitor, would enjoy the vast advantage of entirely 
changing his climate without cost or fatigue of 
Journey, besides having the additional resource of 
easy access to medicinal waters of universal diffu- 
sion and of proved efficacy in many kinds of ail- 
ments. The greatest variety of climate has of 
Course relation to the transverse section of the 
Himilaya, or that from plains to snows; but the 
longitudinal section, or the S. 5. and N. W. one, 
rants presents as much and the same variety of 

mate as is proper to the plains in Bengal, Benares, 
and the north-western provinces; and it is quite a 
argo - allege of the South-East Himalayas, or 
peat ste , that their climate differs only for the 
ribo rom the drier climate of the hills or plains 
urther west and north. 

Undoubtedly, the South-East Himélaya has much 
We tH and much more moisture* than the North- 
pa st hmelaya, But those Europeans, who have 

Xperienced the effects of the climate of both, fre- 


aaa) es that of the former, and it is quite 
i in 3 ye y i 4 = 
East Hime?’ the past twenty years, the South 


mics, a ree has suffered much less from epide- 
Rane th as alsa enjoyed a complete exemption 
ha ose severe dysenteries and fevers which 

ve attlicted the denizens of the North-West 
- the So It is as certain that tho obscured sun 
difforcn, Outh-East Ilimalaya is the cause of the 

erence,t and that, though our clouds and mists 
rr hurt our popular reputation with strangers, 

®y re welcome to ourselves from their experi- 
enced and admitted beneficialness. Cloudy and 
misty as is our climate for five to six months, rheu- 
aa i and Pe uonary affections are unknown. 

_ That the Himélaya, generally speaking is a re- 
g10n eminently healthful, can be doubted by no 
competent judge, and is demonstrable at once, and 
readily, by Pointing to the finely-developed muscles, 
Pell skins, cheerful countenances, and universally 
Pop ormod strong-boned bodies of the uative in- 

f Hants, whose health and strength, and capacity 
of enduring toil and carrying heavy burdens, are as 

» 48 are their exemption from bodily mal- 


notorious 
formations and from most of the direst diseases to 


which flesh is heir, as well in the tfopics as in the 
r a i SD) aie crite tee at Me nyc ak ee as 
tare, ball of rain is no accurate test of mean mois- 
annual fall e following facts have their value :—Mean 
mind : Of rain at Darjecling 130 inches ; at Kath- 
Chernin Valley of Nepal, OO 5 at Simla 70 : at 
the tena 500, It must always be remembered, that 
fhe inal of rain and moisture at any given spot in 
ing ridu:. ava depends greatly on the number of cover- 
peste oes lntervening between such spot and the 
monsoon Pass great column of vapour borne by the 
rain in ¢} eau the ocean. | Phe fact, that the fall of 
owine ty ae oncan is flve-told what it is in the Deccan, 
this ay : the Intervention of the Ghit range, will make 
ry Ore intelligible. 

west, Op perfect sanitary arrangements to the north- 
as are Cre large multitides are as-cuibied yearly such 

Unknown to the Sanitaria of the south-ea t, must 


be add : 
. td a, eee . ; cigyia® ci Wehdic eee 
noted. In explayation of the dyseuicries and ievers 
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high latitudes of Europe—results owing to the pre- 
eminent equability and temperateness of the cli- 
mate,* added to the simple active habits of the 
ople. 

he fearful epidemics of the plains seldom pene~ 
trate the Himalayas, which, moreover, seem to 
have a positive exemption from endemic diseases, or 
those proper to any given country. For forty years 
cholera has ravazed the plains continually almost. 
But in all that period Népal has been visited only 
twice and Darjeeling scarcely at all. In the same 
forty years at Kathmandi, only two deaths (Mr. | 
Stuart and Lieutenant Young) have occurred among 
Europeans, and both those were occasioned by dis- 
eases wholly apart from local influences; arid in 
the escort of the Resident, the salubrity in my time 
was so great, that promotion came hardly to be cal- 
culated on at all, and a Sepahee would be a Sepahee 
still, after fifteen to twenty years’ service.t 

The Civil medical statistics of Népal, as of Dar- 
jeeling, have always told the same story; and if 
the Military statistics of the latter place have been, 
till lately, less favourable, the reasons of this had 
nothing to do with the hill climate, but resulted 
wholly from the senseless selection of cases sent up; 
the absurd neglect of seasons in sending up and 
taking down of the invalids; and lastly, the shame- 
ful abandonment of all care and supervision of the 
men on the way up and down. 

The appearance of the European children at Dar- 
jeeling might alone suffice to prove the suitableness 
of the climate of the Himalaya at six to eight thou- 
sand feet for European colonization, confirmed, as 
such evidence is, by that of the we ae and health 
of such adult Kuropeans as came here with unin- 
jured constitutions, and have led an active life since 
their arrival. Finer specimens of manly vigour the 
world could not show;{ and though none of the 
individuals I allude to have lately toiled all day in 
the open air at agricnitural labours, yet I am credi- 
bly informed that some of them did for several 
years after their arrival here, and with perfect im- 
punity; their agricultural pursuiis having been 
abandoned for reasons quite apart from either in- 
jured health or inability to support themselves 
and families comfortably by such labanes. 

That Europeans would sustain injury from ex- 
posure during agricultural labours at any period§ 
of the year, seems therefore refuted by fact; and 
when it is remembered that such persons would be 
working here, as at home, amid an indizenous arbo- 
real vegetation of oaks, hollies, chesnuts, sycamores, 

*In my sitting-rooin, which is freely ventilated, the 
Thermometer ranges only from 6” to 65, day and night, 
between the end of June and the end of September. 
In December, January, and February, the range is 
about the same, or but slightly greater. 

+The Escort or Honorary Guard formerly consisted 
of 200 men; it now consists of 100. 

t We may now add that the children and, in a few 
instances, grandchildren born at Darjeeling of the 
Europeans in question, and the childien generally of 
the gentlemen resident there, are as healthy and vigor- 
ous as any children in Europe, 

§ Ayriculture does not require much exposure at the 
hottest scason, when the crops are growing. 
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elms, horn-beams, birches, alders, elders, willows, 
and, more westerly, pines and firs, such* a fact de- 
rives from such an analogy double strength; and 
the attempted inference from both is further justi- 
fied by the healthful patel in the Himélaya of 
such of our own cereals and vegetables and fruits 
as we have thus far tried to introduce, with the 
sole exception of delicate and soft Bal ny fruits, not 
of an early or spring maturing kind, such as peaches, 

rapes, and the lifie. These rot, instead of ripening 
in the central region of the Himalaya, owing to the 
tropical rains and rarity of sun-shine at the ripen- 
ing season. ; 

But such soft fruits as become mature before the 
rains set in, as strawberries, come to perfection, as 
do all hard fruits, such as apples. There is, in fact, 
no end of the mineral and vegetable wealth of the 
Himalaya, and if the absence of flat ground, with 
the severity of the tropical monsoon or rainy sea- 
son, present considerable drawbacks to agricultural 
success, on the other hand the endless inequalities 
of surface offer a variety of temperature and of ex- 
posure, together with signal modifications even of 
the element of moisture and rain, all highly condu- 
cive to the advantageous cultivation of numerous 
and diverse products proper to the soil or imported 
from elsewhere. 

‘Temperature changes regularly in the ratio of 3° 
diminution of heat for every thousand feet of 
height yained; and every large ridge crossing the 
course of the monsoon modifies almost as remark- 
ably the amount of rain in the several tracts covered 
by such ridges. The ratio of decrease of heat with 
sievation: which has just been stated, must how- 
ever be remembered to be an average and to have 
reference to the shade, not to the sun, for it has 
been found that the direct rays of the sun are as 

owerful at Darjeeling as in the plains, owing pro- 
ably to the clearness of our atmosphere: and this 
is the reason why our clouds are so welcome and 
beneficial during the hottest months of the year. 
In other words, the constant cloudiness of that sea- 
son is beneficial to the European. .It is otherwise, 
however, as regards his crops, which being ripening 
at that period, would be benetited by a clearer sky; 
and thus it is that a certain degree of oppugnancy 
exists between the sites most congenial to the Euro- 
pean and to his crops; for, whilst a height of six to 
seven thousand, perhaps, might be most congenial 
to him, one of tour to five thousand would certainly 
suit them better, not so much for the average higher 
tempexature, as for the larger supply of sun-shine. 
But the oppugnancy is only one of deyree, and 
whilst four thousand is a very endurable climate 
for the European, there is no reason why he should 
not have his abode, as is the frequent custom of the 
country, at a somewhat higher level than that of 
his fields, should he tind such an arrangement ad- 
vantageous upon the whole. 

The fertility of the soil is demonstrated by the 
luxuriance of the arboreal and shrub vevetation, a 
luxuriance as great in degree as universal in preva- 





* The beech is the only European tree not found in 
the Himalaya: The rest are very common. 
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lence. True this luxuriance has its evils* and, in 
its present unpruned state, may be one great cause 
why the feeding of flocks and herds is scantily pur- 
sued by the people, and without much success, 
speaking generally; for there are exceptions even 
now, and European energy would soon multipl 
these exceptions, besides grappling successfully wit 
the presumed source of the evil, or too much and 
too rank vegetation, not to add, that, in the districts 
next the snows and Tibet, that hyper-luxuriance 
ceases, and herds and flocks abound, and the latter 
yield fleeces admirable for either fineness or length 
of fibre.t The soil consists of a deep bed of very 
rich vegetable mould from one to three feet deep, 
to preserve which from being carried away by the 
tropical rains after the removal of its natural cover 
of forest and under-growth, by terracing and other 
known expedients, must be ihe colonist’s first care, 
for the underlying earth is almost always a hungry 
red clay, but happily one whose tenacity and 
ay are much qualiticd by better ingredients 

erived from the debris of the gneisses and schists 
that constitute the almost sole rocks. The argil- 
laceous constituents of the soil are perhaps in good 
pel aedbe the siliceous, perhaps, rather too abun- 

ant; the calcareous, deficient. Heretofore, the 
superticial mould has been the sole stay of the 
agriculturist and floriculturist. How far that would 
continue to be the case under abler culture, I know 
not. But, so long as it did continue, the caution 
above given would demand the most vigilant and 
incessant attention. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON THE TRIBES OF NORTHERN TIBET. 
(HORYEUL AND SOKYECL) AND OF SIFAN. 
Continued from page 108. 





I must, however, whilst thus insisting on the pre- 
eminent importance of Mongolidan_vocables, freely 
admit that those of all my present series are by 
no means entitled to equal confidence,§ my access 


* The paucity of gramincie is, | believe, a feature of 
the Himalayan Botany, and every observant person 
must notice the absence of meadows and grazing land 
and hay fields throughout the hills. But this is to 
be accounted for and explained by the uncommon 
strength and abundance of the indigenous Veyetation ; 
for, whenever a tract of land is kept clear, grass springs 
up; and the European grasses that have been un- 
ported, including clovers and lucern, flourish execed- 
ingly, the moist climate being very favourable to them, 
Such, however, are the richness and high flavour of 
the native vegetation, that large and small eattle, even 
when provided with the finest European pasture, are 
apt to desert it in order to graze at large amid the 
forests and copses. I here speak of the central region 
of the Himdaya, wherein leeches are the great enemies 
of the cattle, aud a peculiar disease of the hoofs to 
which they are subject. 

+ The samples I sent to Europe of the wool of the 
sheep and goats of the Northern region of the Himi-. 
layg and of Tibet were valued at seven tu nine pence 


per pound. — 
$ Unfair use has been made of this admission. The 
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to the individuals who furnished the Sdkpa and 
Gy4mi words in. particular having been deficient for 
such analytic dissection as I hol by, and the com- 
petence of my informants, moreover, not beyond 
question. Iam likewise much in want of adequate 
ori nal information respecting the Altaic group, 
and of the books that might supply it. Neverthe- 
less, I think, I may safely atlirm upon the strength 
a aes soln cp that the Sékpo of the Tibetans 
are, as as been already assumed in this paper, no 
other than the Oelet ee Kalmak of Réaineat ‘and 
Klaproth, whilst their confréres, the Hérpa, are 
almost as evidently Turkish, the Turkish affinity 
of the latter being inferred, not only from the vo- 

a but from the complex structure of Hé 
verbs and from the quasi-Arian physiognomy of 
ii eaniples I have seen of the IJorpa race.t And 
: i quoad Sdkpo,” is dissipated the dream of 
pen) i. ars, during all which time I have been in 
pied fe ee to get access to the Sdékpo, as- 
Ser) : " om the identity of names (S6k pronounced 
Te ae in the much talked-of people of Eastern 
y+ should discover that famous race which 


Fa ea (oats the Sopana and Soto 
: ° 1e in a 
identity with th. Sus oe the classics, and whose 


: Indi i 
whose genuine dian and Grecian story, 


Arianism and res lendent I 
never permitted OP eeeeaae 
what T haven myself to doubt. Reverting to 


er assurance of, I shall 

oo nN shall next note 
AS extraordinary almost as that which formed 

vocabularies, g 


ch as they are ee C 
éblt, thous ae hey are, are exceedingly valu- 
sap rtingesy Perhaps Without analysis ineay Hap of 
a 6 Such a towering superstructure of theory as 
on them by their impugners. 
ook Ge having Just laid my hand on 
Kalmak ana a te synonym of Turgot to those of 
designates on] elet, but that Turgot, like Darbét, 
tribunal dene y @ tribe of this race, and a tribe whose 
Volga and Wana as well as its migration to the 
iy. Remus c te the Ili, had been already stated 
hothing to ede ‘_ceuc § amusing work, in fact, adds 
edge, his mere Stores of accurate ethnological know- 
ENMU Were Eland prinblesta, for instance, that the Hion- 


debated at ring no fresh light upc ] 
int ght upon a long 
tity of ats > and the nullity of the absolute iden- 


More to doubt 7 reference to the Sog, teaching us yet 
Me add that Weer identifications of this sort Let 

~ ues account of the habits, man- 
Py ie de of the several peoples is capital, 

¥> accurately, as vividly, delineated. 
8, but the Tibctans cannot mistake, 
‘ fe Turk and 86k = Mongol. I 
€ more eae iresh access to these people, which 
as euttural ; ana as the name Hor, even to 
ites ‘ le Appellat: to the omissible 7, tallies exactly 
Nh Lerka tril On given by themselves to the so- 

and Vv re of 


i Singbhim. Sce Tickell’s narra- 
a» FyR 10) t¢ Cho Sy 

a Purkie aay, I have elsewhere pointed out 
yo: @ the Mant hoe of one Himalayan’ tribe (Kuswar) 
ey N the Niutie of another (Viyu or Tlayu). See 
Hise y isolate tities. (J.A.S.B.) Tibet has been 
thar, ern half of by philologers and geographers. The 
latte t le BE Pe Actually belongs rather to the Altaie 
Ma, 4 Udryeg PA tribes, and hence is ealled by the 
Indas yeul ‘nd Sdkyeul. I am indebted to the 

@nd Khg or the k yeul. te 


r, j howledge that Hé is pronounced Khé 
ee "Sit is to the North. 
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the subject of my last communication to the Society, 
to wit, that some of Humboldt’s characteristics of 
the Malayo-Polynesian tongues hold good as to the 
Gyéring language even more strangely than Rosen's 
of the Circassian ; so that we may have possibly, 
in the unsophisticated tongue of this primitive raco 
of mountaineers, situated centrally between the 
Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, and the 
Altaians, and protected from absorption, assimila- 
tion or conquest by their fastnesses, the main and 
middle link of that vast chain which unites the 
insular and continental nations of the East and the 
most dispersed scions of the immensely diffused 
family of the Mongolide*!! Those who are ac- 
quainted with the famous Kavi Sprach (known to 
me alas! only at second hand) will know what I 
mean, when I solicit their attention to the accom- 
panying Gyartng vocabulary, as bearing on the face 
of it evidence, that in the Gydrang tongue almost 
all the words in their ordinaryt state are dissylla- 
bles, whilst I can assert positively from my own 
knowledge of the language, that the two syllables 
may be resolved into a monosyllabic rvot and its 
affix, or into a repeated monosyllabic root. Now 
these features (which by the way are very notice- 
able even in the small samples accessible to me of 
the Circassian tongue) Humboldt has denoted as 
special characteristics of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages; and they are certainly most conspicuous 
attributes of the Gyarung tongue. Thus, in the 
first column ot the Gy4rung vocables, there are 
aa eh words, whereof not less than thirty-one 
are dissyllables and only four monosyllables, and the 
dissyllables are all resolvable into a monosyllabic 
root and its customary pre-fix (Ta, mutable into 
Ka,) save those (Pyépyé, Nyényé) that are formed 
by re-duplication of the radical. 

That Pyé ‘bird,’ and Nyé ‘cow,’ are roots, any 
one may prove for himself by turning to their 


‘Tibetan and Chinese equivalents; and that in the 


Gydring tongue the root is in these instances re- 
peated to constitute the current term or integral 
word is self-apparent. That, again, in Gyaring Ta 
is the common and almost indespensible pretix, and 
is mutable into Ka, both liable to euphonic changes 
of the vowel, to suit that of the radical, the vocabu- 
lary also demonstrates, testably to any extent by 
ita predecessors of the allied tongues. And if it be 
urged, as in truth it may be, that the above con- 
stitution of the vocables belonys in essence to all 
the continental tongues, as Humboldt’s sagacity 
divined it did to all the insular ones, the more fre- 
quent use of the prefix and consequent dissyllabism 
being all that is exclusively Gydring, I have still 

*-It may reconcile some of my readers to this startling 
announcement to hear that there are historical or tra- 
ditional grounds for supposing this very region to be 
the common nest and original seat of the Chinese and 
Tibetan races. See Klaproth’s Tabl. Histor. and Mé- 
moires relatifs al Asie, and Rémusat’s Recherches sur 
les langues Tartares. 

tI say ordinary state, because, when all the appara- 
tus of composition attaches, they become polysyllabic. 
See the sequel, and mark the consequence as to the 
monosyllabic test. 
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to prodiic: another Gydring trait, which it shares 
with what has been deemed the most primitive 
Malayo-Polynesian type; and I shall do so by the 
following quotation from* Leyden:—“ Few lan- 
guages present a greater appearance of originality 
than the Ta-gala. Though a multitude of its terms 
agree precisely with those of the languages just 
enumerated (the Western Polynesian), yet the sim- 
ple terms are so metamorphosed by a variety of the 
mest simple contrivances, that it becomes impos- 
sible (difficult—B.H.H.) for person who under- 
stands all the original words in a sentence to recog- 
nize them individually, or to comprehend the 
meaning of the whole. The artifices which it em- 
ploys are chiefly the pre-fixing or post-fixing (or 
in-fixing—B.H.#H.) to the simple vocables (roots) 
of certain particles (serviles) which are again com- 
bined with others; and the complete or partial 
repetitiun of terms in this ann) ication may be 
again combined with other particles.” The above, 
as well as what follows (pp. 211-12) upon Ta-gala 
verbs, is in general remarkably coincident with 
Gydruug, the ditferences being such only as, when 
compared with other allied tongues, to show that 
the characteristics, however pre-eminently, are by 
no means exclusively, Gydruiing among the continen- 
tal tongues, any more than they are exclusively 
Ta-gala among the insular ones. [Here are some 
samples as significant as Leyden’s illustrations of 
the Ta-gala verbs. From the root Ching, ‘to go,’ 
we have almost indifferently Yaching, Kaching, 
Daching, Naching, in a present sense, and Yata- 
ching, Kataching, Dataching, Tataching, Nataching, 
in a past sense, with some speciality of sense as to 
the na and ¢a pre-fix that need here be particu- 
larized. Next we have Yatachinti, Katachintt, 
Datachinti, Tatachinti, Natachinti, meaning, ‘one 
who goes or went, or the goer,’ if one’s self; and, 
if any other, then the series becomes Yatachtst, 
Katachist, etc. The negatives are Matachintt vel 
Matachisi, according to the person, the particle of 
negation ne ee the first of the pre-tixes indiffer- 
ently. So from Médng, ‘to sleep,’ Carmdang, Mar- 
mdng, Tatarmdng, Matarmdngti, Tatarméti, Matar- 
mést, ‘I sleep, I sleep not, I slept, I who slept not, 
thou who sleepest, he who slept not,’ or ‘the sleep- 
less,’ (other than one’s self). From Zo, ‘eat,’ Tasazo 
‘feed, Tasazangtt, ‘I who feed, Tasazést, ‘he who 
feeds,’ Masazdngti, ‘I who feed not.’ Of these I 
give the analysis of the last as a sample, Ma, nega- 
tive pre-fix—Sa, causative in-fix. Zéng, ‘I eat,’ 
from the root Zé with suffixed pronoun. ‘Ti muta- 
ble with Si, the participial attributive suffix. These 
are the simplest verbal forms and the most usual, 
whence the prevalent dissyllabic character of the 
verbs, as of the nouns, as seen in the vocabulary, 
consisting of a root and one pre-fix. But the 
vocabulary, whilst it demonstrates this, indicates 
also the more complex forms, put rather too promi- 
nently forward by Leyden in his Ta-gala samples, 
Thus, in our Gyaring vocabulary, the words, cry, 
laugh, be silent, run, or four out of twenty-four 
veka: instead of a single prefix, have a double and 


* Researches, B.A.S., vol. x., p. 209. 
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even a treble supply in the simple imperative form 
there used; as Da-ka-kra from the root Ar%: Ka- 
na-ré from the root Ré; Na-ka-chiim from the root 
Chim ; Da-na-ra-gyik from the root Gyik. Hence 
compounding as before, we have from the last cited 
simple term, Danarasagywk, ‘cause to run’; Mada- 
narasagytik, ‘do not cause to run’; Danarasagytingtt 
‘I who cause to run’; Manarasagydti or Madanara- 
sagytitr, ‘he who does not cause torun.’ I believe 
also that the reiterative form Matarming is quite 
as usual as the substitutive form JM@armdng, and 
Matsazangtt for Matasazdngti, as Masazdngti, time 
and tense notwithstanding. Repetition and other 
changes above illustrated in the prefixes belong 
much less to the roots, in-fixes and suffixes, whether 
in verbs or nouns, and when the root is repeated, 
the suffix i¢ commonly dropt, as has been explained 
as to substantive. But there are instanccs in the 
verbs of root repeated and yet pre-fix retained, 
though the vocabulary affords none such ag its 
Kalarlar, ‘round,’ which is a root repeated yet 1e- 
taining its pre-fix; whilst the adjectives of the 
vocabulary, unlike the substantives, also afford seve- 
ral instances of the doubly and trebly reiterated 
pre-fix, as Kamgnéir, ‘sweet,’ Ka-ma-gnar from the 
root gndr, and Kavandro, ‘cold,’ Ka-va-na-dro from 
the root dro. The elided forms, however, and par- 
ticularly Kamgnar, show that leaning towards dis- 
syllabism, which has been dwelt on, perhaps, too 
strongly, though it assuredly be a most marked fea- 
ture of this tongue, and one too which Leyden’s 
mistake as to his own sample verb shows to be pre- 
eminently proper to Ta-gala; for “ tolog, to sleep,” 
is not the radical form of the word, as he assumes, 
but a compound of the root and its customary pre- 
fix, ta, with the vowel harmonised to that of the 
root. The pre-fixes are the great variants, and 
besides being so much repeated, they can be trans- 
posed and interchanged almost at pleasure, owing 
to their synonymous character, and these variations 
of the pre-fixes, with the elisions consequent on 
much reiteration of them, constitute the greatest 
part of that enigma which Leyden emphasizes; 
though it be in the actual use of the speech much 
less excessive (I still speak of Gyarting) than his 
sample would lead any one to suppo-e. In the 
above samples of Gydérung I have given the verbs 
alone, without the added pronouns of Leyden’s . 
Ta-galan instances —such addition complication 
being rather suited to create wonderment than to 
promote sound knowledge.] Humboldt considers 
that the Ta-gala (a specimen by the way of the 
inseparable pre-fix) preserves the primitive type of 
the whole group; and that that type is revealed 
in the Gydrting I am inclined to assert, without 
however forgetting that my investigation is far 
from complete, and without insisting so much upon 
the primitiveness of this type as upon its much 
more interesting feature of a connecting bond be- 
tween the so-called monosyllabic aptotic and the 
so-called polysyllabic® non-aptotic classes—classeg 

* Compare the monosyllabic roots and dissylabie 
simple vocables of Gydrung with the sesquipedalians 
just given. The comparison is pregnant with hints, 
especially as there are in the cognate ae mt yracdes 
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which appear to me to have no verv deep or solid 
foundation, much as they have been insisted on to 
the obscuration of the higher branches of philology 
and ethnology, rather than to their illustration (as 
I venture to think), and but for which obscuration 
our Leydens and our Joneses, our Bopps and our 
JIumboldts, could never have been found at such 
extreme apparent diversity of opinion. I may add, 
with reference to the disputed primitiveness of Ta- 
gala, owing to its use of the “artitices” above cited, 
that throughout the Himalaya and Tibet it is pre- 
cisely the rudest or most primitive tongues that are 
distinguished by useless intricacies, such as the 
interminable pronouns, and all the perplexity caused 
by conjugation by means of them, with their duals 
and plurals, and inclusive and exclusive forms of 
the first person of both. In this way, Kiranti,* 
for instance, has thirty-three personal forms for 
each tense; and, as inany tense forms as there are 
thus constituted, so many are there of the gerunds 
and of the participles—a Manchuric trait of great 
interest. The more advanced tribes. whether of 


the continent or of the islands, have, generally. 


speaking, long since cast away all or most of these 
*artitices.” 
(To be continued.) 


———0 


NOTE ON THE BURMESE LANGUAGE. 
By the Editor. 


There are many distinct traces of connexion in 
languaze between the Burmese and the Chinese, 
and the Burmese race belongs probabiy to (he same 
stuck as the Tibeton. and that creat section which 
receded before the advances of Chinese civilization, 
retaining however suflicient of the ancient tongue 
to prove ifs origin. With the introduction of Bud- 
dhism the Pali alphabet was adopted, and so fir the 
Indian element was brought in. This mu-t have 
occurred at a very early period as there are no re- 
cords in Burinah of earlier date than the introduc- 
tion of Pali literature, 

The Burmese lanruage is no more monosyllabic 
than Chinese is. It derives its words of two and 








of approximation, Thus, Awacré, ‘laugh,’ in Gya- 
ring, with its double pre-fix, is Verd in’ Limba with 
one, and Ae in Magar without any; and thus Z/itag, 
‘air,’ in Lepeha, with its pre-fix and suffix, is Za/é in 
oyarung, with pre-fix only, and Z7 or Lé in Burmese, 
without either. Inuuacrable instanees like this make 
me conclude that the Gydriny differs ouly in degree, 
not in kind, notwithstanding that its verb, like that 
of the Ta-gala, certainly presents an extrsordinary and 
scemmuely unique spectacle in some aspects, brut not in 
ail; for, in the sentence é--az’ papun, She called 
tiem to feast,’ though the root 2, ‘to cat,” be repeated, 
and each time with a differently vowelled servile ate 
tiehed; yet the combination is not grotesque, nor the 
rect smothered. 

* See adaemoiron this tongue and another on the 
HWiyu ve? Vayu tongue in the torthcoming Nos. of the 
Veawal Asiatic Society’s Journal (Printed in 1857 
very incorrectly. Correeted copies sent to Pott, bLas- 
in, Schiefner, ete.) 
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three and more syllables from monosyllabic roots 
which convey general or universal ideas, but there 
are no more words than rid the root of videre is, 
In fact every monosyllable requires to be attached 
in some way to a formative syllable, a numerative, 
orina sentence. Thislattachment is not however 
aylutinative or inflexional, though parts of the 
word are still distinct, though some are mere pres 
fixes and affixes, and lose in a greater or less degree 
their distinctive and oririnal meaning. 

The root khya: means ‘separation,’ perhaps 


‘opening,’ assuming it to be like A’at ‘to open’ 
of the Chinese. In Burmese akhya means ‘an in- 
terval, an opening of time, space, etc. Compare 
the Chinese kyan a and Ayan Fi] both meaning 
‘interval,’ the latter especially of time, ‘leisure.’ 
The characters too have a similarity, but they are 
explicit in Chinese kyan, exhibiting the sn 
between the door-posts, throwing its rays beficeen, 
hence the common use of the word is whilst, while. 

Again the root Ara, ‘ hear,’ implies ‘ separation,’ 
and the Chinese character is an ear between the 


door-posts, iil vin ‘to hear.’ 
The root thwa, ‘go,’ is evidently k'ti (ch’t) + 


of the Chinese; and byee, ‘finish,’ is lian ; 


hence tha byce, ‘gone,’ is k'ti-lyau +. J of the 
Chinese; mat, ‘to be without,’ is met, mi 1s 
of the Chinese. Aoung thai lod, lit. good ’s man = 
a good man, houng thee lod, thee is evidently the 
Chinese Ay ti, the mark of the possessive case, 


te 72 also means ‘to obtain.’ Again, la thee loo 


‘the coming man,’ is Fe Ay AK lat ti yan; and 


loo la thee ‘ the man is coming,’ avrees exactly with 
Chinese form of expression. Gua thee ditstsa ‘my 


goods,’ is FR Ay) hy -F- ngo ti wi tsz. I as- 


sume that wu may here be the word indicated; 


I may be wrong. The Japanese call it muts and 
buts. 

Nouns substantive are in their root-forms in the 
plural number. It is the same in Chinese oo, 


means ‘men,’ and AN jin or yan means ‘man,’ 


the term musi be limited if one or any number is 
to be specilied. The plural is often made as in 
Chinese by a reduplication of the root. Latter 
speaks of an attributive do, which is the same root 
as do, ‘to increase, multiply.’ I suspect this is the 


Chinese gz to‘ many,’ with a change of tone, a 
verb, ‘to make many, to increase.’ 

To show how necessary comparative philolocy is 
in the study of these Oriental lancuaves, we will 
take the example given by the sentimental Latter, 
He says, on p. 48 of the Introduction to his Gram- 
tnur she thau bhawa ‘the time that is before us,’ but 
if he had known Chinese, and taking a proper view 
of the languaye he would have seen that shé thay 
bhawa means the before time 4.e., the former time 
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(there is no ws in the question), and this is just the 
expression BY Z Ae T’sien chi shi, ‘ formerly 
or before time;’ so noung that bhava is 4 . Ay 


heu chi shi ‘the after-time.’ 

The fact that, according to Latter (Gram. Intro. 
: xlv., note) as many as ten distinct words may in 

urmese be spelt and even pronounced in the same 
way, shows an analogy to the Chinese, in which the 
saine thing occurs, 

The following similarities in vocables between 
the ae and other Eastern languages may be 
noted :— 


Burmese, Tibetan. Chin. (Canton) Japanese. 

Sun ne nyi nyi nitsi 
Kye myet mig muk me 
Fish nga nya ng” wo: 
I .9 nya ng, ngo Wwa-nga 
Five ie tna ng 
Kar na "na nyl 
Dog khwé khyi kun 

a | 

o 

Heviews, 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis 
Aavier, By Wenry James CoteripGr, of the 
Society of Jesus. Vol. ii. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1572. 


This is the second volume of an admirable ac- 
count of the life and labours of Xavier the Apostle 
of the Kast, and one of the prime movers in the 
formation of that Great Society—the Order of the 
Jesuits. The first volume we have already noticed 
in the Phentr. Uowever we may disagree with 
the general principles on which the Society of Jesus 
is founded, we cannot. but admire the devotion to 
one object which characterises it, and the powerful 
means it thus possesses for electing its purposes, 
Of the sincerity and self-denial of Francis Xavier 
there can be no question. The volume before us 
contains a full account of his labours in Japan, and 
expecially interesting matter by otuer missionaries. 
These latter papers have been translated from the 
Portuzuese for the first time. 

What has been called the miracle of Xavier's 
rift of tongues is rather fully given, but we must 
De to dvubv the reports, or so modity the state- 
ments as to divest the mutter of its miraculous 
phase. Xavier had so good a knowledge of human 
nature that asmall amount of knowledge of lan- 
guaze would suftice for him to make a show of 
knowing a great deal. Hix powers of gesticulation 
and expression had doubtless great ellect. [le pro- 
bably bad a gift) for learning and pronouncing 
foreign tonrues, which would also be striking. The 
pronunciation of a few words correctly being very 
efhicacious in producing wrapt attention ina foreign 
audience. It is clear also from other extracts from 
his letters that Francis Xavier did not rely upon 
miraculous powers, but advised the sending of 
skHled students for the mastery of the language of 
Japan. ‘These extracts relate to the subject. 

“ Another witness, examined at Goa, declares 
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that he had heard from persons worthy of credit, 
and particularly from four brothers who had been 
companions of Francis when in India, and when he 
first went to Japan and knew little or nothing of 
the language, yet though he preached without an 
interpreter, partly in Spanish, pertly in Latin, part- 
ly in Portuguese, with a few Japanese words mixed 
up, he was understood by all as if he had spoken 
in the native language of each, and that the same 
happened in the Isles of the Moor and on the Fish- 
ery Coast. Another bears witness that it was noto- 
rious and testilied by persons who had heard Fran- 
cis’s sermons, that in the places on the Comorin 
Promontory and the Fishery (‘oa+t he used to preach 
in the native language so perfectly and easily that 
it seemed, as it were, his own hy birth, A that 
all understood the exhortations which he made in 
public, nor was there any one who did not, on ac- 
count of the appropriateness of the language which 
he used, and so it was commonly said that the 
whole people would have become Christian if he 
had not gone on so soon to other parts. Another 
Witness says that those who were Xavier's co:n- 
panions and heard his sermons attirmed that he 
spoke in the idiom or language of all the men whom 
he went among in India, as one who really had the 
gift of tongues, speaking to the people of Malabar 
or the Moluccas without an interpreter, and preach- 
ing with as much ease in the Molina dialect as in 
Portuguese, being himself from Navarre.” 
* e * * * * * 

“Two members of the Society are being sent to 
Japan thig year, to learn the Japanese language ; 
so that any fathers of eminent virtue and experi- 
ence coming from Lisbon to Goa may find in Japan 
members of the Society acquainted with Japanese, 
The letter will ser forth to the Japanese intelligently 
and clearly the Christian doctrines and other in- 
structions which they receive from the Huropean 
fathers. This will be a great help to those fathers 
whio are destined to attack the Japanese universi- 
ti-s, so as to bend the whole nation to the delight- 
ful yoke of Jesus Christ.” 


a} 


Travels in Indo-China and the Chinese 
Enpire. By Louis pe Carne, Member of the 
Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. With 
a notice of the Author by the Count de Carné, 
Translated from the French. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1872. 

We have pleasure in making some extracts from 
this work, which has been noticed before.* 

“The immense mineral riches enclosed in the 
mountains of Yunan have been long since dis- 
covered. Fora long distance round Talan there 
are nu:nerous beds, and at Sio, a place situated on 
the direct road to Yunan-Sen, iron is in great abun- 
dance. At sixteen kilometres from the town, gold 
is to be foand; but the mines, abandoned to pri- 
vate Industry, are worked by miserable wretches, 
who shiver on the mountain, where they have es- 
tablixhed their encampment, diggiag at random, 
and extracting the gold from the ro.k, by grinding 

*See Phenix, vol. iii,, p. 87. — 
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set and washing the dust produced by this opera- 

oP This labour seems to bring very small profits, 
ut it is impossible to say what European intelli- 

gence might be able to draw from this mine.” 


‘4 
re ere town of Yunan-Sen is built in a square, 
co side of which measures about four fur ongs. 
fa Surrounded by strong walls, pierced by six 
nb. Aas four principal ones surmounted by roofs, 
ou: &hove the other, like those of a pagoda; the 
er two narrow, and not so high.” 


66 

ane res canal drawn from the great lake serves as 
ai de oe the fortifications. In the plain, out- 
tc © walls, are still to be seen the remains of a 
abs ten In size to the present one; it used to 
th © business quarter, and, as every one knows, 
nat part is the most important one of a Chinese 
city. War, by stopping all traffic, has driven the 
fe out of this exterior town, which is to-day re- 
te to the condition of an immense ruined su- 
_ Two small cypress-covered hills somewhat re- 
lieved the aspect of Yunan-Sen on this side. 
umerous green trees, many brilliantly-coloured 
pagodas, and some yamen roofs with turned-up 
Corners, decorated with curious devices, rise above 
the lower houses, and break the monotony of the 
long straight buildings. The principal street begins 
at the southern gateway, and ends not far from the 
first hill, It is very broad, and lined with regular 
shops, whose elegant fronts are adorned with two 
8ign-boards, painted black, and covered with gold 
characters. Other signs in the same street are fixed 

between two grooved posts.” 


“There is a great deal of poverty at Yunan-Sen. 
A large number of black skinny-looking beggars, 
clothed, notwithsianding the cold, merely with 
oe of ragged felt, wander about the streets, 
ike living skeletons; imploring alms of passers-by, 
or executing the most fearful music before the 
counting-houses where the merchants string their 
sapeques. I have seen a whole family, composed 
of father, mother, and six daughters, who had no 
other shelter than that of a hole in the earth, and 
whose only clothing was of the paper made from 
mulberry-leaves.” 

“The Chinese have not always been a laborious 
and peaceful race, wishing to live isolated, and for 
itself alone, occupied solely in resisting the invasion 


of foreign ideas, by a desperate resistance to the in- © 


fluence which drags it into the universal gravitation 
of mations. It has often carried its arms far be- 
yond its immense frontiers; and it may be said 
that there is no region, throughout the continent 
of Asia, which has not been compelled to respect 
its name. Under the Thangs, it exercised para- 
mount sway as far as Persia and the Caspian Sea 
to the west, and to the Altai mountains on the 
north. It received ambassadors from Nepaul, India, 
the Roman Empire, and protected the king of 
Persia aguinst the Arabs, in the seventh century of 
our era, From the eighth century it fought against 
the Caliphs, who completely defeated the Chinese 
emperor's troops, about the same time the Moors 
succumbed, at Poitiers, to Charles Martel; and yet, 
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notwithstanding the still recent recollections of this, 
in the year 757 Sout-Song, menaced by a formid- 
able insurrection, did not hesitate to call upon the 
Mussulmans and solicit the aid of the Caliphs 
against his own rebellious subjects. Abou-Abbas 
and Abou-Giafar-Almanzor, chiefs of the family of 
the A bbassides, and founders of Bagdad, dispatched 
troops into China, which Father Gaubil supposes to 
have been Arab bands, garrisoned on the eastern 
frontiers of Khorassan and Turkistan. These forces, 
combined with the Chinese army, a troop of west- 
ern Tartars, and the contingent furnished by the 
Oigours, formed a force powerful enough to enable 
Sout-Song to rout his enemies completely. The 
battle took place in Shensi, not far from Si-ngan- 
fu, at that time the capital of the empire. Tais- 
soung was obliged, like his father, to invoke the aid 
of foreigners, numbers of whom, wearied with 
their long journey across Asia, settled on the soil 
they had come to defend. 

n the other hand, the Chinese had commercial 
relations with the West, often, represented, it is 
true, in their annals as the enforced tribute of vas- 
sals to their lords, but the true character of which 
cannot be questioned. Among those nations which 
from the most remote agns, sent forth their traders 
into the empire, the Arabs have always had a fore- 
most place, and at the very time when their co- 
religionists were fighting in the north, under the 
imperial standard, they did not shrink from sacking 
and burning Canton, which was even then a great 
commercial city, with which they drove a rich traf- 
fic by sea. Commerce and war were thus the two 
great causes which brought the Chinese and Mus- 
sulmans into contact several times in those ages; 
the Mussul inroads being made at various epochs, 
and from different points. This agrees both with 
the traditions still surviving in China, though cor- 
rupted, and with the study of facts; but in sub- 
mitting it to the reader, I can only send him to the 
sources, if he is curious to legrn more minutely res- 
pecting the formidable shocks of nations of which 
ancient Asia has been the theatre, and of which 
Europe has often felt the reaction.” 


Aliscellancous Notes, 


At the meeting of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society held on the 13th of December, a 
new enterprise of the Society to explore the Olenek 
and Tungusian region was mentioned, and a paper 
was read from M. Prszwalski of a journey in the 
north-western districts of Mongolia. <A full account 
will be given in our next issue. 

Two more magnificent volumes of the translation 
of the Chinese Classics by the veteran Sinologue 
Dr. Legge have reached us. They are from the 
Hongkong press, and are published by Triibner & 

‘Co., London. These volumes contain translations 
of the Chun Tsiu, commonly called “The Spring 
and Autumn Annals.” We must reserve an ex- 
tended notice of them until next month. 

A Pamphlet on the Persecution of the Christians 
in Japan from the pen of M. Léon Pagés has also 
been received. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yar! Lombard Street, London. 
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RELATIONS OF CHINA WITH BADAKHSHAN 
AND THE AFGHANS. 
By W. F. Mavens, Esq., 
Chinese Secretary, H.M. Legation, Peking. 


A subject for inquiry, not without interest at 
the present moment, is suggested by the relations 
which subsisted a little more than a century ago 
between the Chinese government and the Mahome- 
dan States on the HimAlayan frontier of the Panjab; 
and I propose to condense from recent Chinese 
writings an account of the circumstances which 
brought the emperor Kienlung into communication 


with the rulers of Badakshan and the neighbouring | 


countries. 
It is well known that by campaigns undertaken 
original] ror Kanghi and continued 


by the oe 
during the reign of Yungchéng the territories of’ 


lli, to the north of the great T’ien Shan range, and 
of Eastern Turkestan, stretching to the southward 
of these mountains, were added to the Chinese 
dominions. The conquest of [li was looked upon, 
not without reason, as the greatest and most valu- 
able among the successes of a reign replete with 
triumphs; and the most sedulous efforts of the 
Chinese government were directed toward recon- 
ciling their new Mahomedan subjects to the rule it 
had imposed upon them. In a.p. 1757 an insur- 
rection broke out, nevertheless, under the leader- 


ship of two brothers, the Khojehs (FA Fh) 
or Princes of Kashgar. These brothers were grand- 
sons of Abu Dusht, a chieftain who had been placed 
in authority over the cities of Yarkand and Kash- 
gar at the close of the seventeenth century by the 
emperor K’anghi; and they traced descent in a 
direct line from the Prophet himself. Their father, 
Mahomed, having perished in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at establishing his independence, the two 
brothers were removed as State prisoners to Ili, and 
were placed after a time in positions of authority 
over the Mahomedan community there. The elder 
brother, named Ho-tsi-chen, was removed in A.D. 
1755 to Yarkand, and was restored to his ancestral 

vernorship; but a year or two later the Mahome- 
dla rising to which we have referred gave the two 
princes an opportunity of raising once more the 
standard of rebellion on their own behalf. In 1758 
a force of some 10,000 Chinese and Manchu troops 
was despatched to quell the insurrection they had 
excited, and in the first encounters the Mahomedan 
princes were defeated. Having taken refuge within 
the walls of Kuché they must have been captured 
by the Chinese general if he had not, through 
connivance or negligence, permitted their escape. 
The flying rebels, vainly seeking refuge with their 
adherents in one after another of the cities of 
Turkestan, eventually threw themselves into Yar- 
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kand, and maintained at this point a desperate 
resistance to the Chinese forces. The siege was 
conducted, nevertheless, with unyielding perseve- 
rance, and numerous reinforcements from China 
supplied the places of those who fell in conflict or 
through privations. At length, in 1761, the brothers 
became convinced that their cause was hopeles 
and, abandoning the defence of Yarkand, they fle 
with some thousands of followers across the moun- 
tains which rise at the western extremity of Chinese 
Turkestan. On scaling the heights of this tremend- 
ous barrier the steppe of Pamir is reached; and 
not only did the fugitives venture upon crossin 
this inhospitable waste, but they were even puraed 
by the stern and vigorous Manchu commander 

ingjui, who was resolved that at no cost should 
the rebellious princes be allowed to make good 
their escape. ith a small force of cavalry he 
pushed on, with the design, apparently, of cutting 
off the retreat of the princes in the direction of 
Kokand, and overtook them upon the summit of the 
steppe, where an engagement took place in which 
the fugitives met with great loss. Probably few 
battles have taken place under equally singular cir- 
cumstances, or more highly merit a description such 
as the dry Chinese official narratives entirely fail to 
supply. Driven from point to point by the Chi- 
nese forces, the brothers at length succeeded in 
reaching the territories of Badakhshan with the 
remnant of their followers, to the number of 300 
or 400 souls; but even here they seem to have con- 
ducted themselves with such haughty pretensions 
as could not fail to involve further misfortunes, 
It is stated that they sought by intrigues with the 
neighbouring countries to establish themselves as 
rulers of Badakhshan; but the territorial sovereign 
anticipated these manceuvres by possessing himself 
of their pe and committing them to imprison- 
ment. To a demand for their surrender to the 
Chinese he replied that .as both the princes and 
himself were jointly descendants of the Prophet, 
he could not with honour submit to this requisition ; 
but he shortly afterwards caused them to be put 
to death and thereupon sent their heads to the 
Chinese general. 

The ruler of Badakhshan, known as Sultan Shah 


Pe | $4 Hb, hereupon despatched an em- 


bassy with offerings of complimentary gifts, as from 
a subject State, on behalf of his own dominions, 
numbering a population of 100,000 households, and 


of the tribes of Bolor fH% ¥4¢ J 30,000 house- 


holds strong, to the Chinese court; and his «~ >y 
waa received in 1762 by the emperor Kienlung at 
an audience which was further distinguished by 
2b phage arabs from Afghanistan, Kokand, and 
other Turkman and Kirghis nationalites. This 
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was the first occcasion on which the Afghans were 
brought into contact with China, and it was pro- 
bably also the last. Their country figures in the 
_ Chinese narratives under the designation Ai-wu-han 


i A= pas and is correctly described as lying 


to the west of Badakhshan (FS, i He, tly) 
and as being a powerful Mussulman State. Its three 
great cities, Kabul, Kandahar, and Meshed, are 
also described with some accuracy. The Chinese 
historian refers with noticeable pride to the embassy 
despatched to Peking by the Afghan sultan, in 
consequence of the events which had taken place 
in Badakhshan, for the purpose of informing him- 
self with respect to the greatness of the Chinese 
empire. <A like impression was produced upon the 
Khan of Kokand, whose porns to the Yarkand 
_ territory led him to exhibit a marked cordiality in 
his relations with the Chinese generals, 

Notwithstanding these advances from the Maho- 
medan powers of Central Asia, the Chinese govern- 
ment remained content with the position it had 
achieved for itself in Eastern re ackGet in; and did 
not seek, in ensuing years of tranquillity, to take 
advantage for commercial or other purposes of the 
influence secured by its conquests. A new claimant 
of sovereignty now reigns at Yarkend and Kashgar, 
and at Ili the rule of an insurgent Mussulman 
chieftain has given way only to enable the Russian 
ensign to be planted on the scene of Kienlung’s 
most memorable triumphs. We are justitied, appa- 
rently, in concluding that China is once more shut 
out from contact with the Mussulman populations 
of the West; and this reflection may add to the 
interest which surrounds the shortlived period of 
energy and success in her modern military enter- 
priees. 
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LIFE OF OGOTAI KHAKAN. 
By H. H, Howorrtn, Esq. 


Continued from page 109. 


On the 2nd. of April, 1230, the arduous siege of 
Khelatt was determined, and the town taken by 
assault, and was given up to pillage for three days, 
and many of its inhabitants perished of torture in- 
flicted to make them disclose where their riches 
were hid. Khelatt was a principal town of Aschraf 
prince of Ilarran. He was supported by the sultan 
of Rum and the princes of Aleppo, Mosul, and 
Mesopotamia. The joint army met at Sivas and 
thenco marched on Khelatt: Jelal had only a very 
inferior force, and in the fight that ensued he was 
beaten, and retired upon Khelatt, whence he took 
away all the rich things he could transport and 
burnt the rest, leaving his vezir to watch the 
enemy lhe retreated through Ajerbaijan, and was 
deserted by his generals. At this point he re- 
ceived offers of peace from the confederate princes, 
who were perhaps afraid of leaving the vast empire 
of Persia at the mercy of the Mongols. The peace 
was hurried on by the arrival of a large Mongol 
army under the orders of the general Chunagun. 
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This army pecmy traversed Khorassan by way of 
Fsferan and Rayi. Jelal thought the Mongols 
would winter in Irak, so he leisurely retreated to 
Tebriz, he was however mistaken, for they followed 
closely on his heels, and he was obliged to retire 
hastily to Mukan, a district of Arran, where he ex- 
pected to rendezvous his troops. He fled so hastily 
that he left his harem behind him. While waiting 
for his troops to concentrate, and engaged in hunt- 
ing, he was nearly surprised by tho Soasolb: and 
only aut escaped into Ajerbaijan, whence he sent 
to ask assistance of Aschraf, prince of Damas. The 
messenger was intercepted by Sheref-ul Mulh, the 
vezir of Jelal, who had begun to intrigue against 
his master. He had conducted the sultans trea- 
sures and his harem into the safe fastnesses of 
Arran, and had then raised the standard of revolt; 
his motive for revolt being the extravazance and 
aoa of the sultan, which left him bare when 

e had to pay his soldiers. He wrote numerous 
letters to the neighbouring princes in which he des- 
cribed his master as the f en tyrant. These fell 


into the hands of Jelal, who deprived him of his 


vezirship and sent messengers throughout the pro- 
vince with orders to no longer obey his authority. 
He shortly after, by feigning to forgive him, got 
him into his power, but dissatisfaction was very 
wide spread in the newly conquered provinces of 
Ajerbaijan and Arran. 

A messenger of the Mongols who was sent to 
summon Buailecan was brought to Jelal, who pro- 
mised him his life if he would tell him the strength 
of the Mongol forces, he told him that when Chu- 
nagun reviewed the army near Bokharah the . 
muster rolls shewed it to be 20,000 strong. Jelal 
basely killed him for fear this news should dis- 
courage his own troops. He then, doubting the 
sincerity of his late vezir Sheref-ul-Mulh, had him 
strangled; this was an aristocratic privilege, the 
commonalty were decapitated. He next put down 
a rebellion in Gauja and punished the inhabitants 
for murdering some of his people. He then tried 
ineffectually to get assistance from the prince of 
Damas or Syria and his brother the prince of Khe- 
tall. The historian Mohammed of Nessa was his 
envoy and trusty councillor on these occasions, 
Meanwhile the Mongols continued their advance, 
The hesitating sultan was at the same time led 
astray by the advice of Messand, prince of Amid 
who persuaded him to try and capture the kingdom 
of Rum or Asia Minor, an easy task, and that he 
would then be in a much better position to resist 
the Mongols. While on this fool’s errand and near 
Amid he was surprised by the Mongols and only 
escaped with a few followers. He was hotly pursued 
and his followers killed; he at length reached the 
Kurdish mountains. The Kurds, as is their custom 
proceeded to strip him and his companions, Hav- 
ing made himself known to their chief he took him 
home and left him with his wife while he went to 
search for his horses. While absent a Kurd came 
into the tent and asked who this Khorazinien was 
and how it came that they did not kill him. the 
hostess replied that he was the sultan, upon which 
he said, “ How do you know? andif it be true, he 
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killed at Khelatt one of my brothers, a better man 
than himself, upon which he killed him. Thus 
perished the last of the Khorazin Shahs. 

Jelal, according to his biographer Nessaur, was 
of a middle stature, had' a Turkish physiognomy, 
and a dark complexion, his mother having been 
an Indian. He was brave to excess, calm, grave, 
and silent. He spoke both Turki and Porsian. 

D’Ohsson has made some judicious remarks about 
his character; says he was a true Turkoman, had 
all the good qualities of a soldier rather than of a 
neral or a ruler, without prudence or foresight, 

as by pillage, profiting bythe respite allowed 
him by the Mongols to attack his neighbours, given 
to luxury, drinking, and music; always going to 
bed drunk, even when the Mongols were after him. 
His troops, without pay, subsisted on plunder. 
After his death many impostors appeared, who 
claimed to be Jelal-ud-din. 

After the sultan’s death the scattered Khorazinien 
troops were set upon by the peasants and the 
nomades, (Bedouins, Kurds, etc.) and destroyed. 
The Mongols proceeded to ravage the country in 
their usual manner. Two months after thegdisap- 
poannce of Jelal, says D'Ohsson, they had pillaged 

larbekr, Mesopotamia, Erbil, and Khelatt, without 
encounterin aa! resistance, the people seemed 
stupefied. The historian Ibn-el-ethir gives some 
examples of the decrepitude to which they were 
reduced: a sara entered a populous village and 
proceeded to kill the inhabitants one after another 
without any one raising a hand. Another wishin 
to kill a man and having no weapon by him, tol 
him to lie down while he went for a sword, and 
then killed the man, who in the meantime had not 
moved. An officer with twenty-seven men meta 
Mongol, who was insolent, he ordered them to kill 
him; they said they were too few, and he actually 
had to kill him himself; having done which all 
immediately fled. 

The Mongols now advanced upon Ajerbaijan, and 
approached its capital Tebriz, which bought its 
safety by a large present and the promise of an 
annual tribute. Among the gifts was one of a 
splendid tent of silk and gold brocade, lined with 
sable and other furs, 

In 1235 and 1236 the Mongols again entered the 
country of Erbil, took and pillaged its capital 
Erbil, but were compelled to retire from the cita- 
del, where most of the inhabitants had taken refuge. 
They then overran the northern portion of Irak 
Areb, as far as Zeuk, Abad, and Sernienrai. The 
Khaliph now felt himself threated, put Baghdad 
in a state of defence and preached a holy war. 
His army met the Mongols at Jebel Hanirin on 
the Tigris defeated them and rescued a great num- 
ber of prisoners, but shortly after, in March 1238, 
a body of 10,000 Mongols entered Irak Areb for 
the second time, and this time practised their 
favourite ruse of drawing the Khaliph’s troops into 
an ambuscade, where many of them perished. In 
the north their armies were no less victorious. In 
1235 they captured Gauja Arran (the Jelisavelpol 
of are ussians) and put its inhabitants to the 
sword. 
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The next year they quitted the plain of Mou- 
han and sacked most of the towns of Albania, 
teorgia, and great Armenia, the queen Rousroudan 

taking refuge in the fortress of Uusaneth in the 
mountains of Imeritia (see Jour. Asiat., new series, 


12, 201). In 1233 the Mongols conquered the 
country between the Aras and the Kour, which 


was divided among a number of petty princes, 
feudatories of the throne of Georgia, and for the 
most part related to the celebrated Ivan, the Geor- 
ian constable, the chief of these, Jalul, nephew of 
van, did somes to the Monyols and promised to 
pay tribute. hey then entered Georgia, where 
they captured Imanise, Shamshuildé, Titlis, and 
other towns, and afterwards turned upon Armenia; 
Ani, its ancient capital, sufleied a terrible siege, 
many of its inhabitants escaped to the Mongol camp 
and were well treated, this encouraged others to 
come, but one day the captives were distributed 
among the Mongols and all killed; the town was 
ached. Fars, hoping to escape the same fute, has- 
tened to put its keys in the Mongols hands, but the | 
same fate awaited it, only the children and artizans 
escaped the general massacre. In 1240 the Arme- 
nian prince Avak, with his sister Thamtha, went to 
the court of Oyotai, where they were well received, 
the Khakan gave orders that Avak and the other 
Armenian princes should be restored to their lands 
and pay only a moderate tribute. Shortly after- 
wards Chumeoun, the Mongol commander died. 
The Monyols seem to have attacked the Chris- 
tians of Armenia and Georyia with peculiar ferocity ; 
they were mane incited to this by the accusations 
of the Moslems of Persia. According to the Arme- 
nian historian Chanichean, it was about this time 
that a Christian doctor of Syria called Simeon 
gained some intluence over the Monyols, persuaded 
them to treat the Christians with more considera- 
tion, and even obtained the appointment of admin- 
istrator of the Christian populations of Armenia 
and Georgia, with letters to the Mongol governors, 
who were ordered to obey him. By some of the 
Mongols he was called Atha ‘father,’ by others 
Bablads t.e., doctor. Many of the Mongols were 


baptized. 

Having traced out the military doings of the 
Mongols we may shortly consider their civil admin- 
istration in Persia, etc. On the retreat cf Jingis, 
one Chinti Timur was left by Juji as his represen- 
tative in Khorazin who, when Chunazun advanced 
against Jelal-ud-din, ordered to occupy Khorassan. 
Under him were four deputies chosen by the four 
Khanates into which the empire was divided. The 
country south of the Oxus not having been willed 
by Jingis was treated as common property. Ohin 
Timur proceeded ‘to crush out the miserable rem- 
nant of the aan ieee by exactions. Jingis did not 
appreciate the value of coin, he took his taxes in 
kind. The new tax-master was not so inzenious, 
and he extorted much hidden treasure by torture. 
Meanwhile a body of 10,000 Kankalis troops of the 
Khorazin Shahs made raids from the mountains of 
Nishapor and Thuss, in which they killed the 
Mongol governors and those who sided with them. 
They were at length defeated by Kelilat, the chief 
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officer of Chin Timur, and 3,000 of them who had 
taken refuge in the great mosque at Hérat were 
there put to the sword. One Tair Bahadur was 
now appointed to the post of governor of Khoras- 
san by the Khakan in the place of Chin Timur, 
whose exactions had raised up a strong opposition 
to him. He however sent his general Kelilat, a 
courtly envoy, to the Mongol chief, who performed 
his duty so well that Chin Timur was reinstated, 
but he died shortly after, in 1235, and was suc- 
ceeded by an old man named Nussal, who direetly 
after gave way to Keurgueuz, a protegé of Chin 
Timur, like him and so many other able servants of 
the Mongols, Keurgueuz was a Uigur Turk who 
had risen successively from being tutor and writing 
master to the children of Juji to be secretary of 
Chin Timur, when the latter was mude governor of. 
Khorazin. We are told that he organized the ad- 
ministration of Khorassan and repressed the exac- 
tions of a crowd of small tyrants (D’Ohsson, 3, 110). 
This made him many enemies, the chief of whom 
were Sheref-ud-din and Kelilat the vizir and gene- 
ral of Chin Timur, they intrigued at court to get 
him removed, at length Ogotai despatched one 
Argun to make inquiries on the spot, Keurgueuz 
went to meet him, and came to high words, in 
which blood was shed. In the night he despatched 
a messenger to Ogotai with his coat marked with 
blood. ‘This dramatic move had the desired effect, 
and the different parties were summoned to the 

resence of Ogotai to give account of themselves, 

he malcontents had supported Ugu Timur, the 
son of Chin Timur, as a candidate for the governor- 
ship of Khorassan. One day the Khakan was en- 
tertained by Ugu Timur, but directly after he left 
the tent it blew down; Ogotai had the tent des- 
troyed. A few oe after he supped with Keur- 
yueuz, who furnished his tent sumptuously and 
provided the Khakan inter aha with a coronet 
adorned with the stones called yarcan. 

After a few month's deliberation Ogotai decided 
in favour of Keurgueuz, and condemned Ugu Timur 
and his followers to be punished as caluminators, 
but he added, ‘‘As you belong to Batu I will remit 
the matter to him and he will punish you.” Ugu 
Timur, by the advice of Chinkai, a trusty council- 
lor of the Khakan, replied, “The Khakan is the 
overlord of Batu; is a dog like myself to be the 
cause of two sovereigns deliberating ? The Khakan 
shall decide.” “ You speak well,” said Ogotai, “for 
Batu would not have mercy on his own son if he 
were to do what you have done.” Keurgueuz was 
made governor of all the country south of the 
Oxus, including the conquests of Chunagun; he 
fixed his court at Thuss, where he summoned the 
grandees of Khorassan and Irak and the Mongol 
general, and held a féte, at which the new imperial 
ordinances were promulgated. The Mongol gov- 
erners appointed. by Chunagun had been most 
oppressive, and had appropriated much of the 
reyenue, many of them were now displaced, he 

rotected the Versians and civilians against the 
Iongol soldiery, and was generally feared and res- 
pected; he rebuilt the city of Thuss, of which 
only fitty houses remained. Herat too, by orders 
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of Ogotai began to rise from its ruins, a colony of 
Heratées who had been transported to Uiguria 
were allowed to return, they found the canals 
choked, and had to go to Afghanistan for ploughs 
and Long Tails (? sheep, D’Ohsgon, 3, 118). 

Such was the condition of affairs in Persia during 
es reign, we will now turn to another corner 
of his empire, the mysterious peninsula of Corea. 
In 1218 Vangtung, the king of Corea, had acknow- 
ledged himself as the vassal of Jingis Khan. In 
1231 an ambassador of Ogotai’s was killed there, 
and the murderers were not punished. Salitai, a 
nae general, was sent against the rebels, cap- 
tured forty of their towns, received the submission 
of the king, and before retiring appointed seventy- 
two Damgas or prefects in the different districts, 
These were treacherously murdered during the 
following year. The Corean king with many of 
his subjects grew frightened, and leaving his gene- 
ral Hong-fu-yuen in command of his troops, fled to 
the island of Tsiang-hua, off the west coast of 
Corea. Salitai, who entered Corea with an army, 
was killed by an archer. It was about this time, 
arta Be 1235, that Ogotai held a grand kuriltai, 
when having tas @ month in festivity and re- 
joicing proceeded to organize three armies for the 
conquest of Corea, the Sung empire and the coun- 
try west of the Vol A fourth body of troops 
under the general Hukatu was sent to the borders 
of Cashmir. 

Before attacking Corea, Ogotai wrote to its ki 
8 list of his complaints: first, that he had failed to 
send any one to his court to do homage; second, 
that he had maltreated his envoy who had gone 
to remind him of his fault; third, of the murder 
of his ambassador by the Coreans; fourth, of hay- 
ing evaded ia & contingent of troops to assist 
the Mongols, and of having failed to send an 
enumeration of his people; fifth, of having killed 
his prefects. Ogotai summoned him to his court 
to give account for these crimes. He refused: but 
Hong-fu-yuen feeling himself too weak to resist 
the Mongols, sent in his submission, and was ap- 

inted governor of Tungking. Soon after this a 

fongol army overran Corea, defeated the king in 
several engagements, and forced him once more to 
become oe and to send a hostage to Ogotai. 
This was in 1241. 

When the empire of the Kins was destroyed it 
had been agreed between the confederated Sung 
and Mongol emperors that Honan should be aban- 
doned to the former, the Mongols now refused to 
evacuate their conquest except that portion of 
Honan situated to the south-east of the towns of 
Chingchow and Tsaichow (Yu-ning-fu). 

The Sung emperor was easily persuaded by some 
of his courtiers to resent this and to try and forci- 
bly occupy the three ancient imperial residences of 
Changan (Si-ngan-fu) in Shensi, Loyang (Ho-nan- 
fu) in Honan, and Pianking, s.e., Nanking, and sent 
an army of 15,000 against Pianking. Here the 
rebel Tsuili, whom we have already named, kept 
up @ nominal authority in the palace of the Kin 


emperors; he speedily disgusted the Mongol pre- 
fects who ‘eaisted bila and was by them assassinated 
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and his body offered to the manes of Ninkiassu. 
The Sung general now’occupied Pianking and Lo- 
yang. These towns had not recovered the effects 
of the former sieges, and when reinvested by the 
Mongols the Sung garrisons soon felt the effects of 
want; they abandoned them, and the Mongols re- 
took them. - The Sung authorities would now have 
made peace, but the invasion of their country had 
already been decided upon at the great kuriltar of 
1285, at which three armies were appointed for the 
task, one under Kutan, the second son of Ogotai, 
and the general Tagai, was to invade Szchuan; the 
second, under Kuchu, the third son of Ogotai, and 
the generals Temutai and Changju, marched upon 
Hukuang; the third, with the prince Khubuca and 
the general Chagan, was to act in Kiangnan. The 
first of these armies received on its march the sub- 
mission of Kungchangfu, the only town that still 
remained faithful to the Kins. It then after some 
checks forced the mountains that separate Shensi 
and Szchuan; in a month it captured many of the 
chief towns of Szchuan, made itself master of two- 
thirds of that province, and massacred many of its 
inhabitants. The governor of Wen-cheu poisoned all 
his family, burnt their bodies, fired the chief 
valuables in his custody, including his diploma as 
governor, and then stabbed himself: this species 
of heroism is common in Chinese history. 

In 1236 the prince Kuchu entered Hukuang, 
where the important town of Siangyangfu surren- 
dered to him, as did also the towns of Tsaoyang 
and Tinganfu, but he died almost immediately; he 
was the favourite son of Ogotai, and had been 
named by him ag his successor. During the next 
two years the Mongols fought with varying success 
and captured several towns north of the river 
Kiang, but no further important conquest was 
made in this direction during the reign of Ogotai, 
and the Sung empire survived as is well known 
until the days of the great Kubilai. 

Let us now turn to the west. Ogotai was wishful 
to take command of the army destined to cross the 
Volga, and to bring the greater portion of Eastern 
Europe under the dominion of the Mongols, but he 
was easily persuaded that. he ought now to enjoy 
the fruits of so much victory, and to leave the 
arduous task of conquest for his generals, and he 
accordingly gave the command of the forces to 
Batu, the son of his eldest brother Jugi, who had 
shewn skill inwar. This choice was regulated also 
probably by the fact that the special appanage of 
the house of Jugi lay in the deserts of JMipchak, 
adjoining the Volga, and that such conquests as 
might be made would be an addition to it; with 
him went his brothers Orda, Scheiban and Tangut. 
Baidar and Buri, son and grandson of Jagatai 
Kuyuk and Kadan Ogul, sons of Ogotai, Mangu 
and Budgek, sons of Tului. Batu, as I have said, 
had the chief command, and with him went as 
adviser the great genoral Subutai Bahadur, who 
had won renown in so many campuigns. The gene- 
ral rendezvous was fixed for the spring of 1236 on 
the borders of Great Bulgaria. Bulgar, its capital, 
the rich entrepot of the fur and leather traffic, 
was taken and sacked, and the country ravaged. 
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(Alai-ud-din translated by D’Ohsson, note, 2, p. 
619.) The following year, at the approach of 
spring, the Mongol princes attacked the Kipchaks, 
known to the Russian annalists as Comans, who 
were the dominant race about the lower Volga. 
They were Turks, and their descendants still form 
the chief element among the Krym and Kazan 
Tartars. Their chief was called Bachman, he 
evaded for a long time the Mongol pursuers, but 
they at last hunted him down and he was killed; 
with him died Cachir Ugola, a chief of the Ases or 
Alans. The Mongols then conquered the Burtasses 
and the Mokchas, Finnic tribes, now represented 
by the Morduins, the Circasiens, and a people called 
Vezofinak by Raschid. They had iirsadly conquered 
the Nacassines, who lived round the head of the 
Caspian. The Mongol princes now held a kuriiaé 
where it was determined to invade Russia. It was 
in December 1237 they appeared on the frontiers 
of the Grand Duchy of Viadimir then bounded on 
the north and west by Norgored and Simolensk, on 
the east by Great Bulgaria, and on the south by 
the steppes of the Comans. Roman and George, 
two brothers of the prince of Riazan, were sum- 
moned to surrender, they refused, and shut them- 
selves up in Riazan and Kolomua respectively. The 
former was savagely attacked by the Mongols, who 
made a general massacre of the inhabitants. Kolo- 
mua was next taken, and then Moscow, which was 
as yet an unimportant town, the inhabitants were 
either seasied or made prisoners. The grand | 
duke now became alarmed, he left Vladimir and 

sted his army on the banks of the Sitti, which 

ows into the Mologda, where he expected to be 
joined by his brothers. The Mongols now invested 
‘ladimir and captured and burnt Snzdal, whose 
inhabitants suffered the common fate of those who 
opposed the Mongols. The inhabitants of Vladimir 
were, as usual with the Russians at this date, panic 
stricken. Many of the chief men sought refuge in 
the churches, where they adopted the tonsure, so 
that thoy might die in monastic orders. The Mon- 
gols stormed the city; the imperial family had 
taken refuge in the choir of the cathedral, while 
the nave was crowded with other fugitives; the 
latter were slaughtered, and the former, to escape 
the same fate, set fire to the building, and all 

erished together: the city was sacked and burnt. 

he Mongol army was now divided into several 
bodies, which proceeded to ravaze the towns of 
Rostof, Yaroslaf, Gorodetz, Yurief, Pereslaf, Dmi- 
tref, Tuer, Caschin, Volok, Cosniatin, and others. 
The grand duke George was still on the river Sitti 
awaiting succour from his brother Yaroslaf, prince 
of Kief. He was there attacked by the Mongols 
and killed, with most of his troops. The Mongols 
now turned towards Novgorod, but at twenty 
leagues from that rich entrepot of trade they turned 
aside, inexplicably and returned southwards towards 
the Caucasus, perhaps they were afraid the turbu- 
lent tribes of the steppe might cut off their retreat. 
They subdued the Circassians, the Marimes, (a 
portion of the nation called Chinchaques by Ras- 
chid). D'Ohsson identifies them with the Mari or 
Tscheremisses, but they were not air as I 
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think it more probable that the Chetchaques or 
Ingushes are meant by Raschid. Batu’s brother 
Bereke defeated the Kipchaks, one of whose princi- 
pal chiefs, Kutan, the father-in-law of Mestislav, 
prince of Galicia, with 40,000 followers emigrated 
to Hungary, where they formed a colony. Phe 
town of Mangass (? Mikess) and the country about 
Derbend were subjugated. Oyotai had summoned 
his son Kuyuk and his nephew Mangu to go to him 
in Tartary, before they arrived however he was 
dead. As Ogotai did not die till December 1241 


they must have travelled very leisurely. 
(To be continued.) 
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ITINERARY FROM PHARI IN TIBET, TO LASSA. 
Continucd from page 95. 


38. Tcheuling—One day's journey north by 
east over a level country. No descent from Cham- 
barangjeung, and it is a nearly level plain all the 
way to Lassa. ‘There is a Goomba here of the same 
name, the Lamas of which are of the Geloo® order, 
i.e. they wear the yellow robe and sugar loaf cap. 
The number, with the Gelongs, is about 100. The 
country around is well peopled. It appears that 
from Chambarangjeung to Lassa the country is an 
elevated plateau, and that the Kechoo river runs 
along its southern face. The elevation is estimated 
at about 2000 feet. 

39, Teloong.—On the left bank of the river 
Zsheunemoonytcho, which runs from the north and 
keeps a southerly course from “Teloong.” It is 
crossed by a stone bridge. The eountry on both 
banks is level, well peopled and cultivated. 

40. Shemidonka.—This is a small town inhabited 
entirely by Chinese, z.e., the males are Chinese, the 
women are all natives of Tibet. The Chinamen 
who serve at Lassa are not allowed to bring their 
wives along with them; they marry Tibetans, and 
on their return to China leave them and their fami- 
lies behind. The men of this town are principally 
soldiers, and the other followers of the Chinese 
Ampas, resident councillors, at Lassa. The distance 
from Lassa is about 30 miles. 

41. Debung Goomba, or Convent of .Débing.— 
About 15 wiles in a northerly and easterly direct- 
ion. The road all the way is paved with stone 
flazs, and is broad and level. The country around 
is fértile and well cultivated. The grand Lama of 
Lassa, Gemooramoochi, frequently resides at De- 
bong Goomba, which is a very large one and has 
extensive endowments of land.t The Lama has 
five principal Goombas immediately subject to his 
control aa near to Lassa. His chief residence is 
in Lassa, at Patala Goomba. To the east of the 
city is “Sera Goomba,” one day’s journey. To the 
west is “* Debong Goomba,” a similar distance. To 
the south is “ Mol Goomba,” and to the north is 
the “Gandeng Goombl.” The road at Debong 
Goomba takes a southerly direction along the 
Kechoo river to La-sa. The Kechoo is not crossed 


Fe ee ee 
* Gélak-pa, the most modern, but dominant sect of 
Lamaism.— B. HL 


t Well described in Huc’s narrative. —B. ITH. 
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before reaching Lassa, it runs to the east of the 
city about half a mile. DPatala Goomba is built on © 
@ rock. 

42, Lassa.—15 miles from Debung; a paved 
road all the way. The capital of Tibet and centre 
of Tibetan commerce aud learning. 


REMARKS BY MR. HODGSON. 


I have carefully compared Dr. Campbell’s Itin- 
erary from Phari to Lassa, with Klaproth (Mé- 
moires relatifs a l’Asie iii. 370—417) and Ritter 
(Atlas von Asien of Mahlmann)- Klaproth, fol- 
lowed by Ritter, places Phari in 28 N. Lat. and 
Lassa in 303; N. Lat. His longitude of the former 
pe is 87—of the latter, 893; so that we have 2? 

egrees of northing and the same of easting, and 
cannot allow above 400 miles for the whole distance 
even if we give 100 miles for the road increase, 
and that is too much allowance on that head. 
Klaproth’s main data are so well founded (Mem. 
ubi supra, p. 371) as to command a necessary assent ; 
walierstone Dr. Campbell’s total of 515 miles is 
clearly too much by above 100 miles. On routes 
like this, where there are few inhabited places to 
halt at, lazy folks like Lamas, make innumerable 
stages, guided by indolenee and by convenience of 
wood and water,—both very rarc in Tibet. Kla- 

roth has but 21 stages—Dr. Campbell, 42. 
laproth’s stages, as far as given, are as follows :— 


1. Chasa, 2. Gangnam, 3. Dochia:— 

Chumalari occurs between 2-3 stages, mnch 
north of Chasa; and under the peak is the lake of 
Ram or Zim ; route is due north all the way. 

4. Chalu, 5. Sumdta:— 

Course N. E.. Another lake called Gangla is 
passed. 

6. Gangomor, 7. Chahu, 8. Nami, 
com 8. Daialdze -— 

Course due N. up the Bainam river (Painomchi.) 
A meridional ridge on either hand. That on the 
left called Chiin. At Dzialdze the roads to Dig- 
archi and to Lassa diverge. That to former down 
the Bainam, which falls into the Sanpu at Digarchi 
itself. 


10. Sadu, 11, 12:— 

Course a little east of north up the Nian river, 
a feeder of the Bainam, which having flowed S. W. 
as far as Dzialdze, turns N. W. led by the main 
stream. The Lalung and Zung are crossed ; and 
oblique meridional ridges bound the road, which 
are styled Dadrang, and Kharab and Kiébzu. Those 
on the left hand blend with the Gamba range. 

13, Nagardze, 14. Chaidam, 15. Jamalung, 
16, Chuchur :— 

Route lies to the N. E. chiefly ee the Gamba 
range, The Sdnpti is crossed between 15-16 stages. 
The great lake called Yambra Yum aud Yar brok 
Yu, is left far on the nght. 

17. Raya dumba, 18. Nitang, 
19. Turung Gang, 20. Dunggar:— 

Course nearly north along the right bank of the 

Galdze, several feeders of which are crossed; one 
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is called Nitang, which name occurs not as that of 
a town. The Ram ridge remote on the left hand. 
No town of that name occurs. The ridge is oblique- 
ly meridional. 
21. Lassa :— 
Course S.E. parallel to the riyer, which makes a 
deep curving bend, embracing Lassa on the south. 


N.B.—A few stages may be omitted. Halts in 
the desert. 


Z RANGES, 


Dr. Campbell’s 2nd ridge is probably the Chin 
of Klaproth, who however gives it a meridional 
course parallel to the river Bainam and not crossed 
by the route. Dr. Campbell's Kari ridge may be 
the Kharab of Klaproth, and his name, a misprint 
for Khari-la or mount Khari. Dr. Campbell’s 
Kambo range is questiomless the Gamba of Klaproth. 
The route crosses it according to both. But Kla- 
proth makes it run E. and W. (from Jagagunggar 
to ee) only treading a little to the north; 
and he makes the Sanpa hold a parallel course, 
excepting the sinuosities of the river. Digarchi is 
placed by Klaproth on the right and south bank, 
and the river runs north of the town in an even 
eastern direction. There is another range, accor- 
ding to Klaproth, north of the river, which also is 
more or less parallel to its course. The Peaks of 
this northern range are called Suing Sung, Bukori, 
Nam, &c. The Kambo or Gamba range does not 
run southwards nor terminate at the great lake, nor 
can it be the boundary of the U’ and Tsang pro- 
vinces. A continuation of it, however, running 
from Jamféling to the lake is meridional or follows 
a south direction, and seems to end at the lake, 
though Klaproth carries it much further south, 2z., 
to Dod, under the name of Ganglagangri. This 
portion of the range may mark the boundary of the 
two great provinces. But the route, according to 
Klaproth, leaves it far on the right and crosses it 
_ where it has a W. and E. course parallel to the 
great river. 
TOWNS. 


Dr. Campbell’s Giangtche is the Dzialdze of 
pao and both place it at the bifurcation of 
the Digarchi and Lassa roads. But it is Dr. Camp- 
bell’s 12th and Klaproth’s 9th stage. The other 
chief places on or near the route, in Klaproth, are 
Nagardze, on, Runbung, off, Baidi, off, Chiichar, on, 
and Dunggar, on, the way. Of these the first is 
Dr. Campbell's Nagarchi: the rest occur not in his 
Itinerary. I have noted, at the foot of each page, 
as a note, the coincidences all along where such 
occur between Klaproth and Dr. Campbell. 


RIVERS. 

West considerably of the route and of Phari, 
Klaproth has several streams, viz., Nio, Ping, Ghi, 
La, and G6, all of which unite to form the Tchang- 
tchi or river Tching. This is the Changchoo of 
the Itinerary, goad name, but not guoad position. 
And the Pa of Klaproth is probably the Ma of the 
Itinerary, though there again the position of the 
stream cannot be reconciled. I have remarked as a 
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note, on the name Changchiu, and also observed on 
the vague cluster of feeders arrayed by Klaproth, 
all which seem identifiable with the Ma, whose re- 
motest sources are under the great peak of Cholo, 
whence the Itinerary gives it 10 stages through 
Thibet to Phari. Klaproth makes Chumaliri, not 
Himfchal, the great water shed of this part of 
Thibet: so also Turner. The snowy range is here, 
no doubt, broken with inner and outer ridges, where- 
of Chumaléri is (for us) the inner and apparently 
the most elevated, though Cholo is also of vast ele- 
vation. From Chumaliri the rivers of the route 
flow south to India and north to the Sénpti. Klap- 
roth’s Bainomtchti is the Painomcht of our maps, 
which however sometimes confound it with the Pa 
or Gaddada of Rangptir, whereas the Bainomchi 
runs due north to Giangchi and N.W. thence unto 
the Sanpu at Digarchi. 

The La Lting, Jung and Nian or Nan, which oc- 
cur in the route, according to ‘aproth, between 
Giangchi and Nagarchi, are not identifiable with 
a ing noted in the Itinerary, which however 
exhibits several small streams in similar positions. 

B. H. Hopason. 


APPENDIX No. I. 
Darjeeling to Sikim Durbar, 








Places, s Remarks. 
Badamtam, ..! 4 | The road runs along the ridge 


of Leebong to Ging, thence des- 
cends an offset or small spur of 
Leebong. 

A steep descent all the way ; 
Pine trees on the roadside about 
half way down; cross the Rung- 
no river halfa mile this side of 
the ferry over the Rungeet. 

The Rasseck, about 1650 feet 
wide in the dry season and ten 
to fifteen feet deep, is confined 
here within a rocky bank on the 


Rungeet River, 5 


Namgialatchi, | 6 


east side. In the rains its bed 
is probably 400 feet. 

Temi,........ One day's journey for a man 
with a light load. 

Rumphoke, .. Ditto ditto _—_ ditto. 

Shamphoo On the Teestah river. The 

Ghat ...... road trom Rumphoke is des- 

cribed as very rocky and the 
descent into the bed of the river 
almost precipitous. 

Ryote River,.. An easy march of ascent the 
greater part of the way. 

Toomloong, .. Residence of the Raja; an 


easy- march. 


To the Sikim Durbar from the plains by che 
Mahanuddi river. 

Kooijhora, Reng, Rungula, Renick, Namgialaclii, 
and thence as above. 

N.B. The distances given are not correct, meruly 
estimated ones. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


Route from Toémloong, the Residence of the Sikim 
Raja, to Phari in Tibet. 





Remarks. 





1 |Tumloong to} The Dikchoo river is crossed 
Kabi, coy EGY a Sanga about six miles from 
journey, say|Tumloong. 

18 miles, .. 

2 | La Ghep,.... 


3 | Chélapok,.... 



















Through mountains all the 
way, which are tipped with snow 
Ditto ditto; snow on the 
mountains along this march. 
The top of the pass into Thi- 
bet; snow here at all seasons 
except in the height of the rains. 
From Chola you begin to des- 
cend, and the road runs north 
descending almost all the way. 
le snow to the right and 
eft. 
A gradual descent all the way 
in the bed of and along the 
Tangz66 Nuddi. The Tangz66 
ises close under Chola. 


and east. 
Along the Machoo all the way 
A considerable town on the 
achoo. Houses on both sides 
connected by a bridge of stone- 
iers with wooden platform. The 
Bilin Raja lives here during the 
ains of every year and holdsa 
ageer in the neighbourhood 
from the Tibetan Government 
at Lassa. 

Also on the Machoo river. 

.| From Toyen to this place the 

road is over steep mountains, but 
in the direction of the course of 
the Machoo. 

A town on the Machoo. 
Houses of stone. A bridge of 
stone piers with wooden platform 

A village on the Machoo. 
There are numerous villages 
along the river on this march. 

A town and district so named. 
The town is about two miles 
from the Machoo. It contains 
shops and traders, and the four 
fe ahs of the district reside in 
it. 


10 
11 


To-yeu, 


Galling, 


12 Gango,...... 


13 |Sezeung, .... 


14 


eoeoeeees 


There are a few Tibetan 
soldiers quartered here. 


The principal town in the neighbourhood of Phari 
is Ringhingou , & large mart, two marches east of 
Choombi. It be ongs to Tibet. Here the people 
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of Bootan, Sikim and Tibet meet totrade. It is to 
the north of the snowy range. Pema is the first 
march from Choombi towards Rinchingong. At 
Pema there is a monastery of many Lamas and a 
library. 


APPENDIX No. 8. 
Divisions of the Route. 














No © | Mites, 
oa a 
1 Papeete to Tumloong, the resi- 
dence of the Sikim Raja. ...... 60 
2 | Tumloong to “‘Choombi,” the Sikim 
Raja’s summer residence in Tibet] 7 | 84 
8 | Choombi to “‘Phari,” a frontier mart 
frequented by Sikimites, Boota- 
nese, Nipalese, and Tibetans.....| 7 | 84 
4/Phari to “Giangtchi,” where the 
Digarchi and Lassa roads separate 
the latter going to the eastward. | 12 | 129 
5 |Giangtchi to the lake of Yamdo 
MOUs: Sigs nu ils p8 se es ban 9 | 112 
6 | Yamdo Yeumtso to Yaroo Tzangboo 
(Sampoo) River. .............. 7 | 84 
7 | Yaroo Tzangboo to Lassa......... 14 | 190 — 


SE 


64! 743 





GREAT MOUNTAIN RANGES CROSSED 
ON THE ROUTE, 


1st.—The Himalaya proper or great snowy ran 
visible from Darjeeling, moused: st Chola,” the 
11th march from Darjeeling and 4th from Tumloong 

2nd.—The “ Yeung range,” which is crossed on 
the 14th Lai Phari. 

8rd.—The “ Karoo range” covered with perpet 
snow to the north of ‘hes ass, and said ie. Les 2 
lofty, is crossed on the 3rd march from Yeungla. 
4th.—The “Kamba range,” covered with per- 
ey snow and described as the most lofty in 

ibet, ig crossed on the 8th march from “ Karoola.” 
This range divides the “Digarchi” and “ Lassa” 
jurisdictions. The Kambo range runs southwards, 
terminating at the greet lake of Yamdo Yeum. 
It is not given in Pemberton’s map, but in Mr. 
Hodgson’s route from Nipal to “Tazedo,” on the 
Chinese frontier. (As. Res., vol. 17, p. 627.) The 
Kambha mountain is crossed at the 20th stage to 
“Kambha.” This halting-place is doubtless the 
same as “Kambaparzy” of my Itinerary, although 
in the latter it is 17 marches from Lassa: and ie 
Mr. Hodgson’s only seven. This discrepancy ap- 
pears to arise in some degree from my route taking 
a northerly direction from “ Kechoo,” which is the 
next stage to Nithang. But the whole difference I 
am not able to account for. For instance, by Mr, 
Hodgson’s route, “Nam” is only 143 cos from tae 
By mine the distance is reckoned at 40 cos. With 
regard to the estimated number of miles as taken 
from the number of stages or journeys, I do not lay 
any stress on the correctness of my calculation. 


COLONIZATION 


The journeys have been taken at an average of 12 
miles each: but there is no yood reason, or any 
rule in Himalaya travelling to warrant this assump- 
tion as a general result, although I think that when 
the necessaries of food, wood, and water do not 
interfere, 12 miles is about the distance that bag- 
eens can travel over mountain-paths in a 

y: 

‘At the rate of 12 miles for each stage of this 
itinerary the road-distance from Phari to Lassa 
would be 504 miles. Estimating each stage at 4 
_ less, or 8 miles, we should have 369 miles only. I 
"am not prepared however to decide in favour of 
either of these results. My informants have been 
Lamas who have travelled the road in their voca- 
tion; I do not doubt that they have halted as often 
as noted in the route, but it 18 impossible to arrive 
at a correct estimate of distances from that fact; 
nor is it attempted to do so. 

A. CAMPBELL. 
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ON THE COLONIZATION OF THE HIMALAYA 
BY EUROPEANS. 


Continued from page 115. 


The common European cereals, or wheat, barley, 


rye, aud oats, are little heeded in the Himalaya, 
where I never saw crops equal those grown in var- 
ious parts of the plains. But this, though no doubt 
attributable in some measure to a deal of the Him- 
flayan population being located at heights above 
those where, in the present forest encumbered state 
of the country, a sufficiency of snmmer sun for 
such crops can be safely calculated upon, is like- 
wise attributable in part to the preference for rices, 
maizes, sorghums, panicums or millets, buck-wheat, 
and amaranth, on the part of the people, whose 
cultivation of wheat is most careless, without man- 
ure, even in double-cropped and old lands, and the 
plant is allowed to be over-run, whilst growing. by 
wild hemp or artemesia, or other social weed of 
most frequent occurrence in the Himalaya. Ob- 
serve, too, that the system of double cropping now 
occasions the sacrifice of the despised wheat crop 
which is a spring one to the sharished autumal crop 
which is a rice one, and that were the former 
allowed due consideration and treated with refer- 
ence to its furnishing a main article of food, instead 
of being regarded merely with reference to the still, 
as is now very generally the case among the native 
population, we might reasonably expect to see fine 
crops of wheat as high at least as five thousand feet 
and more, especially so when the clearance of the 
land, conducted judiciously, was enabled to pro- 
duce its due and experienced effects in augmenting 
the sun-shine and diminishing the rain and mist in 
such properly cleared tracts. Heretofore, skill and 
energy have done absolutely nothing, in these or 
other respects, for Himalayan agriculture, and yet 
there is no country on earth where more advantage 
might -be derived from skill and energy applied to 
the culture of agricultural products. As already 
said, the infinite variety of elevation and of exposure 
(both as to heat and moisture), together with the 
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indefinite richness of the soil, as proved by the in- 
digenous tree and shrub and other vegetation, are 
remises one can hardly fail to rest soundly upon 
In prognosticating ‘the high success of Huropean 
culture of the Himalayan slopes, notwithstanding 
the drawbacks I have enumerated. There need 
hardly be any end to the variety of the products, 
and good success must attend the cultivation of many 
of them, after a little experience shall have taught 
the specialities of the soil and climate, so that the 
subject should be incessantly agitated till the 
Government and the public are made fully awaro 
of its merits. How much iteration is needed, may 
be illustrated by the simple mention of the fact, 
that the fitness of the Himilayas for tea-growing 
was fully ascertained twenty-five years ago in the 
valley of Népal, a normal characteristic region, as 
well in regard to position* as to elevation. Tea 
reeds and plants were procured from China through 
the medium of the Cashmere merchants then loca- 
ted at Kathmandi. They were sown and planted 
in the Residency garden, where they flourished 
greatly, flowering and seeding as usual, and more- 
over, grafts ad hbitum were multiplied by means of 
the nearly allied Eurya (Camellia) kisi, which, in 
the valley of Népil, as elsewhere, throughout the 
Himélaya, is an indigenous and most abundant 
species. These favourable results were duly an- 
nounced at the time to Dr. Abel, Physician to the 
Governor General, an accomplished person, with 
special qualifications, for their just appreciation. 
And yet, in spite of all this, twenty ycars were suf- 
fered to clapse before any effective notice of so im- 
portant an experiment could be obtained. 

I trust, therefore, that the general subject of the 
high capabilities of the climate and soil of the 
Himalayas, and their eminent fitness for European 
colonization having once been taken up, will never 
be dropped till colonization is a “ fait accompli” 
and that the accomplishment of this greatest, 
surest, soundest, and simplest of all political mea- 
sures for the stabilitation of the British power in 
India, may adorn the annals of the present Vice- 
Be administration. 

ut observe, I do not mean wholesale and instan- 
taneous colonization, for any such I regard as simply 
impossible; nor, were it possible, would I advocate 
it. The distance and. unpopularity of India, how- 
ever, would preclude all rational anticipation of any 
such colonization, whatever might be the wish to 
effect it. What I mean is, looking to these very 
obstacles and drawbacks, seeming and real, that 
some systematic means should be used to reduce 
their apparent and real dimensions, to make fami- 
liarly and generally known the cheapest methods 
and actual cost of reaching India; to afford discri- 
minating aid in some cases towards reaching it and 
settling init; and to shew that, in regard to the 
Himalaya, the vulgar dread of Indian diseases is 
wholly baseless —to show also, that its infinite 
variety of jurtaposed elevations, with correspondent 
differences of climate, both as to heat and moisture, 





* It is equi-distant from snows and plains, and bas 
a mean elevation of 4,500 feet. a 
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and the unbounded richness of its soil at all eleva- 
tions, offer peculiar and almost unique advantages 
(not a fiftieth part of the surface being now occu- 
pied) to the rolotiet as well on the score of health 
as on that of opportunity, to cultivate a wonderful 
variety of products ranging: from the tropical nearly 
to the European. 

A word as to the native population, in relation to 
the measure under contemplation. In the first 
pees the vast extent of unoccupied land would 

the Government from the necessity of provi- 
ding against wrongful displacement; and, in the 
second place, the erect spirit and freedom from dis- 
qualifying prejudices, proper to the Himélayan 
pulation, would at once make their protection 
rom Iuropean oppression easy, and would render 
them readily subservient under the direction of 
European energy and skill to the more effectual 
drawing forth of the natural resources of the re- 
gion. Located himself at an elevation he might 
tind most conducive to his health, the colonist 
might, on the very verge of the lower region (see 
Essay on Physical Geography of Himdlaya, in ano- 
ther part of this work), effectually command the 
great resources for traflic in timber, drugs, dyes, 
ides,” horns, Bhee, and textile materials, not ex- 
cluding silk, which that region affords; whilst, if 
he chose to locate himself further from the plains 
and devote himself to agriculture and sheep-breed- 
ing, he might make his election among endless sites 
in the central and naires regions (see paper above 
referred to) of the Himalaya, of a place where 
these or those sorts of cereal flourished best, and 
where cattle and sheep could be reared, under cir- 
cumstances of surface, vegetation, and temperature 
as various as the imagination can depict, but all 
more or less propitious ; the steep slopes and abun- 
dant vegetation, rank but nutritious, of the central 
region, giving place, in the higher region, to a drier 
air, a more level surface, and a scanter and highly 
aromatic vegetation, peculiarly suited to sheep and 
goats, whose fleeces in that region would well repay 
the cost of transport to the most distant markets. 

Not that I would in general hold out to the 
colonist the prospect of growing rich by the utmost 
use of the above indicated resources for the accu- 
mulation of wealth—to which night, and certainly 
in due course would, be added those of the Trans- 
HimAlayan commerce*—but would rather fix his 
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*Countless herds of cattle are driven for pasturage 
annually, during the hot months, from the open plains 
into the Tarai and Bhaver, and of the thousands that 
die there, the hides and horns are left to rot, for want 
of systematic purchase, and this whilst the demand is 
s0 urgent, that cattle-killing has become a trade in 
order to meet it. 

| ln 1832 I furnished to Government a statement of 
the amount of this commerce, as conducted through 
Neépal proper. the exports and imports then reached 
thirty Zadhs, and this under circumstances as little en- 
couraging to commercial enterprise as can well be itna- 
gined, for monopolies were the order of the day, and 
those in power were often the holders of such monopo- 
lies, as I believe is still the case in Nepal and also in 
Cashmere. In the paper adverted to, I alse pointed 
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attention, primarily, at least upon the certain pros- 
pect of comfort, of a full belly, a warm back, and a 
decent domicile, or, in other words, of food, clothes, 
and shelter for himself, his wife, and children, un- 
failing with the most ordinary prudence and toil, 
and such, as to quality and quantity, as would bea 
rfect bicsend to the starving peasantry of Ire- 
and and of the Scotch Highlands. These are the 
settlers I would, but without discouraging the 
others, primarily encourage by free grants for the 
first five years, and by a very light rent upon long 
and fixed leases thereafter, looking to compensation 
in the general prestige® of their ane forthcom- 
ingness ou the spot, and assured that, with the 


actual backing upon occasions of olitical stresa and 


difficulty of some fifty to one hundred thousand 
loyal hearts and stalwart bodies of Saxon mould, 
our empire in India might safely defy the world in 
arms against it. 
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ON THE TRIBES OF NORTHERN TIBET. 
(HORYEUL AND SOKYEUL) AND OF SIFAN. 
Continued from page 118. 


I have thus, in the present and two furmer com- 
munications, shown what a strange conformity in 
the essential components of their speech still unites 
the long and widely sundered races inhabiting now 
the Himalaya, Tibet, Indo-China, Sifan, Altaia, 
Caucasus and Oceanica; and, as a no less strange 
conformity of physical conformation, uuites (with 
one alleged exception) these races, it cannot much 
longer be doubted that they all belong to one ethnic 
family, whose physical attributes it shall next be 
my business to help the illustration of by describ- 
ing the heretofore unknown people, whose languages 
have been submitted to Inspection and examination. 
Before, however, I turn to the physical character- 
istics, I must add that all the languages, whose 
vocables are herewith submitted to the Society, are, 
and always have been, devoid of letters and of 





out, hy comparative statements, how successfully Bri- 
tain could compete with Russia in regard to this com- 
merce. 

“We are, it should never be forgotten, ‘vari nantes 
in gurgite vasto,’ occupying a position quite analogous 
to that of the Romans, when one of their ablest states- 
men exclaimed ‘quantum nobis periculum si servi nostri 
numerare nos cepiscent.’ We cannot, for financial rea- 
sons of an enduring kind, create an adequate guard 
against the perils of such a position, nor materially 
alter it for the better quoad physical security, save by 
having such a body of our countrymen as above com- 
templated ewithin call, 

To ward off Russian power and influence, we are just 
now entering on a war (in Persia) as immediately and 
immensely costly, as full of perplexities and difficulties 
even in any of its better issues. Were one-tenth, nay, 
one-fifticth, of the money which that war, if it last, 
will cost, bestowed on the encouragement of European 
settlements in the Himalaya, we might thus provide a 
far more durable, safe and cheap barrier against Rus- 
sian aggression, and should soon reduce her land-borne 
commerce with Eastern Asia to Nil. (A.D. 1856.) 
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literature ; what it es et is aniong these races 
being confined to the ibet-trained monks, whose 
religious vereat they all accept, and who (the 
monks) use the Tibetan system of writing applied 
solely to the Tibetan language, and never to that of 
their flocks, the several races now in question, or 
any of them. 
cannot learn that in Tibet the Sdkpo or the 
Horpa ever employ any system of writing of their 
own, though I need not add (assuming their iden- 
tification to be just) that the Mongols and the 
Eastern Turks have each their own system quite 
distinct from the Tibetan. Having always con- 
sidered the physical evidence® of race quite as im- 
portant as the lingual, and the one as the true 
complement of the other, I have not failed to use 
the opportunity of access to the people whose 
vocables are now submitted in order to note their 
physical traits. 
The following are ths chief results of that 
investigation :-— 
Amdoan. Horpa. Gyarung. Manyak, 
I. Nl, Hil. IV. 
Height without shoes... 5.8.4 6.7.4 6.3.0 5.4.0 
Length of head, from 
crown to chin (with 


CAlIPETS) sd seals Fe 0.8.4 0.8.4 0.9.0 0.9.4 
Girth of head ........ 1.10.0 1.9.4 1.10.3 1.10.3 
Length of head, fore and 

aft, or forehead to oc- 

CHDUG vy acwoeeeoras 0.7.3 0.7.2 0.8.0 0.8.0 
Width of head, between 

PATIOLES csi siiieness 0.6.4 06.0 0.6.3 0.6.3 
Crown of head to Hip.. 2.4.4 2.4.0 2.3.4 2.3.0 
Hip to heel .......... 3.3.3 38.3.4 2.11.3 3.1.0 
Width between the 

shoulders .......... 14.0 1.1.0 1.1.4 1.4.0 
Girth of chest ........ 3.1.0 2.9.0 2.11.4 2.11.2 
Length of arm and hand 2.6.3 2.6.0 2.4.3 2.4.0 
Ditto of arm.......... 1.0.0 1.0.0 0.11.3 0.11.4 
Ditto of fore-arm...... 0.11.0 0.10.0 0.9.4 0.9.3 
Ditto of hand ........ 0.8.0 0.7.4 0.7.2 0.7.4 
Ditto of thigh ........ 1.8.0 1.7.0 1.6.4 1.7.0 

_ Ditto of leg to ankle .. 1.4.4. 1.5.0 1.3.0 1.5.0 
Nitto of foot.......... 0.11.0 0.10.0 0.9.4 0.9.4 
Width of hand........ 0.4. O42 0.4.0 0.4.0 
Ditto of foot.......... 0.4.2 0.44 0.4.2 0.4.0 
Girth of thigh ........ 19.0 1.4.3 1.6.3 1.7.4 
T)itto of calf.......... 1.3.4 1.1.9 1.2.0 1.1.4 
Ditto of fore-arm...... 0.11.0 0.9.3 0.10.0 0.9°5 


No. 1.—A native of Amd6, aged thirty-five 
years, a finely formed and very strong man, capable 
of carrying three maunds or 250 pounds over these 
mountains, which he has done several times, in 
order to turn a penny during his sojourn here, 
though the lax state of his muscles shows that he 
is usually an idler, and not now in training for such 
work, nor much used to it. 

*Some attempts have reeently been made (see last 
vol. of Brit. Assoc. and Scuial of Roy. As. Soc.) to 
disparage the value of this evidence. But no one well 
acyuainted with the Tartars in various remote locations 
could for a moment think of so doing. I refer with 
confidence to Dr. Buchanan's remarks on the subject in 
vol. V. As. Res. 
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A Géling or monk of the mendicant class, and 
of course a shaveling, so that his head has been ex- 
amined with unusual advantave. Five feet eight 
and a half inches tall, and more than peonoieionshly 
broad or bulky, with large bones and ample muscle, 
not however showing any bold develupment, the 
surface on the contrary being smooth and even, like 
the body of an idler; nor fat at all, but well fleshed 
Colour of the skin, a very pale clear bruwn, of isa- 
belline hue, like dry earth, or dirty linen, or un- 
bleached paper; not yellow, nor ruddy at all. No 
trace of red on the cheeks, which are moderately 
full. Colour of eyes, dark brown; of hair, gene- 
rally, black, but that of moustache, auburn. No 
hair on chest, nor on legs or arms. Moustache 
spare. No beard nor whisker. Hair of head, so 
far as traceable, abundant, strong and straight. 
Cranium not compressed nor depressed ; not raised 
pyramidally, yet brachycephalic rather than doli- 
chocephalic, and the occiput truncated or flush 
with the thick neck, but not flattened. Vertical 
view of the head, ovoid not oval, widest between 
the ears, and thence narrowing equally to the fore- 
head and to the occiput. Facial angle good. Pro- 
file inconspicuous. Contour of the face (front view) 
rather ovoid than angular or lozenge-shaped, the 
cheek-bones having no conspicuous lateral saliency 
nor the forehead and chin any noticeable attenuation. 
Forehead sufficiently high and broad, and not ap- 
pearing otherwise from any unusual projection of 
the orbitar periphery or of the zygomata. Eyes 
sufficiently large and not noticeably oblique, but 
remote from cach other, and tlush with the cheek 
and the upper lid, drooping and constricted to the 
inner canthus, which is large and tumid. Nose, 
good, straight; the bridge well raised hetween tho 
eyes and the terminal part, nor sproad nor thicken- 
ed, though the nostrils be shorter and rounder than 
in Europeans, and tho saliency of the whole organ 
less than in them. Ears large and standing out 
from the head, but occupying the usual relative 
position. Mouth good, but large, with fine vertical 
teeth, not showing the least svmptom of prognath- 
ism inthe jaws. Very full lips, but not caping, 
nor at all Negro-like in their tumidity. Chin not 
retiring, nor yet roundly salient, but level with the 
gums, or in the same plane with the teeth, and 
square and strony, as well as the Jaws, which afford 
ample room in front for an uncrowded set of beauti- 
ful teeth. Body well-proportioned, but somewhat 
long (as well as massive and square) in the trunk 
and in the arms, relatively to the legs. Hands and 
feet well made and large, but rather as to breadth 
than length. Head well set on the short thick neck, 
and shoulders high. Chest, splendid, wide and 
deep, and general form good. Jixpression Monyo- 
lian, (but not at all markedly so as to features.) and 
calm and placidly good-natured. Ears hored, but 
not distended; and tattooing or other disfizurement 
of the skin quite unknown to all these races, as I 
may say once for all. . 

No. [I.—A Horpa of Tango, west of Gyarting, 
towards Amdé, named Isaba. Age thirty-eight 
years. A man of good height (five feet seven and 
a half inches) and figure, but far less powertul than 
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than the Amdoan, and somewhat darker in colour. 
Spare of flesh, but not actually meagre. Colour, a 
fe brown, without yellow or red, like all the 
Jimalayans and Tibetans, angl the eye, of a dark 
clear brown, as usual with them. No trace of 
ruddiness on cheek. Hair of the head, moustache 
and whisker, pure black. Hair of head, long 
straight, strong abundand. Moustache small and 
feeble. Whisker rather ampler. No beard, nora 
trace of hair on the chest, back or limbs. Head 
longer (fore and aft) than wide, but scarcely doli- 
chocephalic, though not truncated occipitally, nor 
compressed, nor depressed, nor pyramidised. Ver- 
tical view, oval, the wider end being the posteal or 
occipital, and being wider there than between the 
ears. Facial angle, good. Contour of the face long 
and oval, without any trace of the lozence breadth 
and angularity. Forehead, narrow and rather low, 
but not retiring. Cheek bones not salient laterally 
nor the frontal sinuses or orbits prominent. Ears 
large and loose. Eyes of good size, remote, but 
not noticeably oblique, though the inner angle be 
tumid with the usual constriction thereto of the 
upper lid, which somewhat narrows the parting of 
the lids. Nose straight, not very salient, yet well 
raised between the eyes, and not dilated towards 
the tip, and the nares elliptic and long, but the 
bridge nevertheless broad and obtusely rounded. 
Mouth good, but large and prominent from the 
fulness of the lips.* which, however, are not gaping, 
nor are the teeth at all prognathously sielinieds well 
made and vertically set, but not sound. Chin not 
ointed, nor heavy, nor retiring, nor jaws unduly 
arge and angular; whence, with the non-saliency 
of the zygomata, the face takes 8 good and Arian 
contour. Fiure good, almost elegant, but the arms 
rather long, and the legs rather short in comparison 
of the European form. Hands and feet well made 
and well proportioned. Hair plaited into a tail, 4 
la Chinoise. ars bored, but not dilated, and fur- 
nished with small ear-rings. Expression pleasing, 
and cast of features but faintly Mongolian. 

No. LI.—A Gyaning of Tazar, north of Tachin- 
do, by name Maching, and by age thirty-three years, 
Height five feet three inches, or much shorter than 
either of the above. A well-made smallish man. 
Bony and muscular development moderate, espe- 
cially the former. In moderate flesh, but thigh and 
calf very fine; arms much less so. Arms longish. 
Legs shortish. Colour of skin, a pale earthy brown 
or isabelline hue, without the least mixture of yel- 
low or of red; like Chinese, but decper toned. No 
ruddiness on the spare cheeks. Eye dark hazel. 
Colour of hair in all parts uniformly black ; long, 
straight, abundant, strong, on head; spare on uppe 
lip; none on chin, nor on body, nor on limbs 
Cranium large, nor compressed, nor depressed, nor 

yramidally raised towards the crown, though there 
ea semblance of that sort from the width of the 
zygomata (but this feature belongs to the face). 


*It is not so much the fullness of the lips as a cer- 
tain thickening of the gums, particularly those of the 
upper incisive or front teeth common to Cis- and 
Trans-Himalayans. 
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Occiput not truncated posteally. Fronto-occipital 
axis the longer and vertical view oval with the wide 
end backwards, the occiput being conspicuously 
wider than the frontal region, or than the parietal, 
and the maximum occipital breadth lessening regu- 
larly forwards to the forehead. Freial angle good, 
with a vertical, but inconspicuous profile. Contour 
of the face (front view) lozenge-shaped, widest 
between the cheek-bones, which project much 


laterally, and are flattened to the front, causing 


great breadth of face just below the eyes, whence 
there is a regular narrowing upwards and down- 
wards. Forehead sufiiciently high and not retiring, 
but narrowed apparently upwards, owing to the 
salient zygomata and molars. Frontal sinus not 
salien}. Eye smallish and not well opened nor 
hollowed out from the cheek, and upper lid drooping 
and drawn to the inner, inclined and tumid canthus. 
Eyes wide apart and oblique. Nose long, straight, 
thick, with a broad base between the eyes, where, 
however, the bridge is not flat, but riased into a 
wide low arch. Width great there, and spreading 
into a expanded flesly termination, with broad ale 
and large nostrils. Mouth large and salient, yet 
good. Lips moderate and closed, and teeth verti- 
cally set, and very fine in shape and colour. Chin 
pretty good, not retiring, nor yet projecting, flush 
with the teeth and somewhat squared, as also the 
large jaws. Ears long and loose. F igure good, 
with head well set on; neck sufficiently loug ; chest 
deep and wide, and well made hands and feet. Hair 
worn plaited into a pig tail. Ears bored, but de- 
claredly contrary to the custom of his country, and 
not distended. A very Chinese face and figure, and 
belonging to one who has, in his character, a deal 
of the shrewdness tending to knavery that marks 
the Chinaman. 

No. 1V.—The Manyaker is forty years old, and 
bears the euphonious name of I'drophincho. He 
isa native of Rakho, six days South of Tachindo, 
and by profession a Géling or mendicant friar; and 
and a cross made ugly fellow he is, as one could 
wish to see, with round shoulders and short neck, 
but stout and good-tempered exceedingly; and 
moreover, accomplished in reading, writing. draw- 
ing and carving, like most of the regular troops of 
Lamaism to which corps he belongs, though to the 
heterodox branch of it, or Bonpa sect, called by 
Beunpo or Peunpo, and which he has enabled me 
to say is no other Tantrika Buddhism, or what is 
commonly called Shamanism.* ‘This very interest- 
ing and important discovery I therefore make no 
apology for inserting here, though it be somewhat 


LE 

* In saying that Shamanism is nothing but Tintrika 
Baddhism, I speak most advisedly, and fully aware of 
the opinions I oppose. That the Bonpa also are Bud- 
dhists, there ean be no doubt, and my friend I’dro’s 
statements and drawings show that his sect follow the 
Gyuit or Tantras, which, though canonical, are in bad 
odour, and have been so since the Gelukpa reform. A 
Bonpa and a Moslem are alike odious to the orthodox 
in Tibet, thongh the Bonpas have many Vihars of high 
name and date all over the country. Since this was 
written, I have found some interesting traces of the 
existence of the Bonpa sect in the Himalaya, where 
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out of place; and as I am digressing, I may as well 
add that to confound the Lamas with the Gélings 
as Huc and Gabet invariably do, is a worse error 
than it would be to confound the Brahmans with 
the Pandits in India. To return to my friend Idro, 
whose shaven head has afforded me a second excel- 
lent opportunity for closely examining the cranial 
characters of these races, I proceed to note that he 
is a man of moderate height (five feet four inches), 
but strongly made, with large bones and plenty of 
muscle, but no fat. Colour, a pale whitey pure 
brown. No trace of red in the spare cheeks, win- 
ter though it be. Eye, dark rich brown, and bair 
throughout unmixed and pure black. Like the 
others, he has none of the u characteristic, but 
on the contrary is, as usual, scant of hair, having 
not a trace of it on the body or limbs, and not 
much on the face. No beard. Nowhisker. A very 
wretched lean moustache, and a spare straight eye- 
brow. Cranium brachycephalic and large. Verti- 
cal view of the head ovoid not oval, widest between 
the ears, as in the Amdéan. Thence regularly and 
equally narrowed to the frontal and occipital ex- 
tremities. No compression, nor depression of the 


cranium, but on the contrary a distinct pyramidal _ 


ascension from a broad base, the point of crinal 
radiation being somewhat conically raised from the 
interaureal and widest part of the scull. Occiput 
truncate and flattened, that is, not projecting 
be the neck, nor rounded posteaily, like most 
eads. Facial angle pretty good, but rather defici- 
ent in verticality of profile. Contour of the face 
- lozenge shape, owing to the large laterally salient 
cheek bones, thou st the forehead be not very 
noticeably narrowed (except with reference to its 
bulging base), nor the chin pointed. Forehead 
sufficiently good, high but somewhat compressed 
and joey U and appearing more so by reason of 
the heavy frontal sinuses and zygomata, which pro- 
ject beyond the temples towards the sides and 
front. big and salient. Eyes remote and ob- 
lique, with the inner angle down and tumid, and 
the upper lid drooping and drawn to the inner can- 
thus. Nose rather short, straight, not level with 
the eyes, nor yet much raised to separate them, nor 
elsewhere, Not clubbed at the end, but the ale 
spreading, and the nares large and round. Mouth 
large and forward, with very thick lips, but no 
prognathism, the teeth being vertical and the lips 
not gaping so as to expose them. Teeth well 
formed and well set in an obtusely convex large 





the Mfirmi tribe for instance still call their exorcist 
Bonpa. The probable general solution is, that both 
the Brahmanists and the Buddhists, of all the various 
divisions of those creeds, adopted largely into their 
systems the Aas superstitions of the country, whence 
in Java, in Népal, in Ava, as in India, Buddhist and 
Brahmanical remains exhibit so much of a common 
character, sometimes wearing the aspect of Vaishnaism, 
more commonly that of Saivaism. Compare my re- 
marks on the subject (apud volume on the Buddhism 
of Népal) with Leyden’s Fahian and Yule on the Re- 
mains of Pagan (apud A.S.J.B.) Yule describes ex- 
actly the Padmapani, Manjusri, ete., of Népal, and I- 
have myself found them at Karnagurh on the Ganges.. 
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arch, those of the upper jaw, however, overhanging 
those of the lower. Chin rather retiring, or flat 
and square. The partial retirement of the chin and 
large frontal sinuses are what mar the verticality of 
the profile, which moreover shows little of nasal and 
much of oral projection. Figure bad, with thick 
goitrous neck, high forward shoulders, and some- 
what bowed legs. Hands and feet well made. 
Muscular development of arms poor, of legs good. 
A thoroughly Mongolian face, but the ugliness in 
part redeemed by the good-natured, placid, yet 
somewhat dull, expression. 

Notre. — The orthography of the comparative 
vocabulary is in general that sanctioned by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, but there are a 
few deviations necessitated by the peculiar articu- 
lation of these races, whose gallic j and @ are of 
incessant recurrence. I have represented the for- 
mer sound by zy and the latter by eu. Both sounds 
are found in the French word jeu. The system of 
tones or accents, so important for discriminating 
the many otherwise-identical roots in these tongues, 
there is no practicable method of doing justice to. 
But I have marked the chief one, or abrupt final, 
by an underscored h, thus. In Thochu and in 
Horpa, the A, kA, and gh, have often, nay generally, 
a harsh Arabic utterance. I use the short vague 
English a and e, as in cat, get, for their common 
equivalents in these tongues, but « has always the 
oo sound, whether short or long. It so occurs in 
English though rarely, as in put, pudding. The 
continental (European) and Kastern system of the 
vowels is that pursued, and tho long sound of each 
is noted by accent supers¢ribed. But there is a 
great evil attendant on this Jonesian use of accent 
as marking quantity; for the Tartar accent denotes 
the radical syllable or syllables, irrespective alto- 
gether of the long or short sound of vowels. I can- 
not, however, at present, remedy this evil, though 
hereafter I shall use the accent to denote roots put- 
ting it over the end of the radical syllable, whether 
ending in vowel or consonant. Quoad vowels, mine 
is the common vocalic system, the English being 
wholly beside the mark. Y is always a consonant. 
It blends with many others to give them a sliding 
sound as in the zy, above instanced. It gives S the 
sound of Sh, asin the Syan tribe’s name. 
It must never be made a vowel, a [anglatse, for that 
makes monosyllables dissyllabic, and totally changes 
the proper sounds of words. The same as to w, 
aeiich we English are however more familiar with. 
From é, I make the dipthong az: from 4 that of az; 
from 6 that of ow, sounded as in aye aye, havofinch, 
how; which, with the gallic ew (bewrre), aro invari- 
ably diphthongs, each with a single blended sound. 
If two vowels come together and require separate 
utterance, the latter is superscribed with a double 
dot, as dai. I have marked off the pre-fixes (tir-meé, 
‘man,’ see Gydérting column) to facilitate access to 
the root and comparison on 9 large scale, such as 
that lately employed to illustrate ethnic affinities. 
This and the like marking off of the suffixes will 
be a great aid to those who wish to make such com- 

arisons without knowledge of these languages. 
But the procedure is hardly correct, since the root 
; $2—Q1 
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and its prefix in particular are apt to be blended 
in utterance by transfer of the accent (mi, tir-mz), 
and since the sense also of the roots is occasionally 
as dependant (though in a different way) on that of 
their prefixes, as it ig in regard to the prepositions 
of the Arian tongues (¢tr-mz, ‘man’: ttm, ‘fire’). 
Nevertheless these important particles are liable to 
a large range of mutations, synonymous as well as 
differential, merely euphonic, as well as essential, 
whilst some of the tongues use them very amply, 
and others very rarely. Add to these features the 
infixes and the suffixes, with the occasional change 
of place and function between all these, and you 
have before you the causes of the differences of 
these languages, which are often so operative as to 
merge their essential affinity and make it indiscerni- 
ble, except by those who, knowing the roots, can 
eb them and the servile portions of the voca- 
les through their various metamorphoses and 
(Vocab. will come in No. 33.) 
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transpositions. * 





WHAT IS FUNG-SHUEY? 
By Dr. E. J. EIvex, 


The third of the “ Winter Lectures,” delivered 
by Dr. E. J. Eitel on the 6th December, was one of 
the most interesting ever given in Hong Kong. 
Starting with the question ‘ What #s Fung-shuey? ” 
the reverend pentlemia happily sketched the end- 
less nuisance it had proved to foreign intercourse 
with China. It was the pretext for refusing to 
admit railways and telegraphs, it was a stumbling 
block to builders, and, even in Hong Kong the 
various rt papa sh necessary to make the colo- 
ny habitable for foreigners were pronounced in 
many cases as injurious to the Fung-shuey of the 
locality, and were therefore viewed with ill-con- 
cealed antipathy by the natives. It has been used 
as a pretext for the assassination of Governor 
Amaral at Macao, and was in effect the great bug- 
bear which chiefly interfered with national progress. 
When it was proposed to plant bamboos in the 
rear of the Murray barracks, the Chinese said 
“ Ah! these foreigners know how to make it right 
for the Fung-shuey.” When tkey saw how well 
the site for Government House was selected they 
said the same. But when it come to cutting the 
Eastward, they protested against the ill-luck that 
would thereby be brought upon that end of the colo- 
ny, and wondered how we could be sorash. After 
expressing his conviction that even a system of 





*Compare in Tibeto-Himilayan and Indo-Chinese 
series, as follows :— 
Day.—Nyi-ma, Ma-ni’, Nye’-n-ti, Nhi'-ti-ma, Sak-nt’. 
Root Nyt. 
Eye.—aA-mik, Mi-do, Mi-kha,’ Ta-i-myck, Myé-t-sv. 
Root Wig. 
Dog.— Khi-cha, Ko-chu, Chét-ma, khwé, Ta-kwi, Ka- 
zeu. Koot Khyi. 
Ripe. —Kas-smun, Mhai-ti, Mhin, Min-bo. Root sMin. 
Sour. —Kuch-char, Kyfr-bo, De-chu’, Root skyir. 
Hear. —Ahep-ché, Nup-syé, Ta-ché-n. Root Shé. 
These are extreme cases, perhaps, of mutation ; but 
they are therefore all the better adapted to illustrate 
my meaning ; and links enough will be found int the 
vocabularies to bind them surely together. 
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superstition which exercised such influence over so 
many millions must have something in it, the 
lecturer shewed that it was nothing else than a 
popular name for ths Chinese idea of physical 
science. He than gave a lucid sketch of the 
general characteristics of natural science in China, 
tracing back the first expressions concerning it to 
Chu-hi or Chu-fu-fzu, and demonstrating that it 
was based on four principles—viz., the laws of 
nature, numerical proportions, the breath of 
nature, and. its: outward forms. Each of these 
heads were dealt with at length; under the first 
head Dr. Eitel explained the Chinese emotional 
conception of nature whence they evolved a law of 
natural government; thus heaven rules the earth, 
the sun rules among the 12 signs of the zodiac, etc. 
So, too, take another division of the subject, the 
spirits of the dead influence the fortunes of their 

escendants. This part of the lecture was illustrated 
in the most interesting manner, one curious item 
being that the Chinese worshipped Ioreign tombs ! 
In the matter of numercial proportions, the male 
aud the female principles, and the Pah Kwa, 
Dr, Eitel explained the famous diagrams* (of which 
he exhibited pictures) in the clearest manner, and 
there could have been few present to whom the ex- 
planation given of the mystic lines was not as new 
as it was original and deeply interesting. He des- 
cribed how a sort of magic compass was used b 
professors of Fuug-shuey. This compass (of whic 
the lecturer exhibited a model) had engraved on it 
on the names of the planets, the elements, etc., 
arranged in concentric circles. In using it, the 
main point was to bring one part to bear on a par- 
ticular spot, and by this means to draw conclusions 
as to its luck etc. 

The third heading, dash the “Breath of 
Nature,” involved what might be termed expandin 
and reverting. Thus in death our bodies reverte 
to the dust, and our spirits expanded to clouds or 
ethereal elements. There are six “breaths” de- 
signated by the Chinese, viz, cold, heat, dryness, 
moisture, wind and fire. Water was supposed to 
be an emblem of wealth, but it was highly desirable 
that it should run in sinuous curves, as for it ran 
straight, it was believed that the riches of those 
living by it might run away with equal facility. As 
a general rule, straight lines were unpropitious. 
All abrupt-looking objects were in themselves un- 
propitious, but this influence might be negatived by 
the near vicinity of more fortunate objects, In 
Hong Kong, for instance, the many bold jutting 
rocks were unpropitious, but trees negatived their 
evil influence. It was on this account that the 
Chinese were pleased to see so many trees planted 
in Hong Kong. Every Chinese village has its 
bamboo clump behind, and a pond in front is a 
common adjunct. Pagodas too were thought 
fortunate,” and any neighbourhood were all these 
things abounded was considered lucky. Still, it 
was always thought advisable to engage the ser- 
vices of a geomancer to. pronounce definitely on 
auch points. There were traces of the “ breath i 
of nature in all the hills and valleys. Thus 
Victorian Peak was held to represent wood, and 


~ * See Pheenie, vol. iii, p. 84. 
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te fire. Hence the numerous fires in 
the latter locality! Dr. Eitel concluded his refer- 
ence to this portion of the subject by a notice of 
the projecting rock at Wan-chi, which bearing an 
eminently bad reputation and worshipped by wo- 
men for curious reasons, was held to be the guar- 
dian genius of the locality. 

The learned doctor then touched upon the “Forms 
of appearance” which formed the fourth heading 
of his subject—peaks, stars, oceans, the outlines of 
topographical configuration, water-courses, rocks, 
etc. In conclusion he reverted to his first query 
“What is Fung-shuey?” He defined it as the 
blind groping of the Chinese mind after a system 
of natural science, which groping, untutored by 
practical observation of nature, naturally left the 
— completely in the dark. As Wordsworth 
sai 

“To the solid ground 


Of nature trusts the mind that builds for aye.” 
(China Mail.) 


—_—O—— 


eviews, 


The Life, or Legend of Gaudama, The 
Budha of the Burmese, with annotations. The Ways 
to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or Bur- 
mese monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bi@anpEt, 
Bp. of Ramatha, Vicar mS of Ava and Pegu. 
Rangoon: American Mission Press, C. Bennet, 1866. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

This is the second edition with great improve- 
ments and augmentations. A rare palm leaf manu- 
script was found in the Burmese capital, and this 
has supplied the learned author with many interest- 
ing details of the sayings and doings of Gaudama, 
or the Buddha (improperly spelt Budha, which is a 
different personage in the Hindu mythology). 

The Pali name of this work is Tathdgata udana, 
which means “ Joyful Utterance” or the “ Praises 
of the Tathigata.” Tathégata is a common title 


for Buddha. It is the Ju-lai Hyy FAK of the Chi- 


nese, called Niyo rat by the Japanese, ait! is applied 
to Amitaébha as well as Shakya. The meaning of 
the term is “Thus come,” t.e., He who has come as 
his predecessors. 

Much information about the condition of Gau- 
dama before his last appearance in the world,—the 
Kapilavastu country @licts he was born,—and the 
kings he was descended from,—is given in this work, 
as well as many fresh details on the main features 
of his system, namely, the theory of the twelve 
Niddénas or concatenations of cause and effect, and 
the four sublime truths. The Bishop has also 
gathered mavy particulars regarding the first twenty 
years of Gaudama’s public ministry while he was 
an itinerant preacher. He has also gleaned new 
matter relating to the Great Councils held at Raja- 
gaha (Razagvo or Rajagriha), at Vesali (Wethali 
or Vaishali), and at Pataliputra, as well as fucts re- 
lating to the kings of Magadha from Azatathat to 
nar gta oe ‘ 

n his preface Bishop Bigandet argues that the 
great diffaeion and abstract nature of the doctrines 
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of Buddhism claim for it serious attention and study. 
It is the creed of the greater part of Asia, and 
teaches some of the grandest moral truths. The 
study of this systeim is the atudy of the history of 
one of the greatest religious labours ever under- 
taken for elevating human nature, controlling the 
passions and dispelling the errors of the mind. One 
of the mightiest efforts of human wisdom Buddhism 
failed to accomplish that deliverance which it aimed 
at, for many of the countries where it most flour- 
ishes still present pictures of misery in the extreme. 
Still it aid relieve many willions from the thraldom 
of idol-worship and gave an impetus to much that 
was good and profitable. | 
The work before us is one of the best records of 
Buddha’s Life and an exceedingly useful collectiou 
and specimen of the methods of Buddhistic teach- 
ing. One of the main forms of instruction is the 
parable or simple narrations of events in which 
circumstances are explained ambiguously, and they 
are intended to shew that ‘‘things are not what 
they seem.” Here is an example, p. 237 :— 
“Budha went to a monastery built on a hill, near 
the town of Tsalia, where he spent the eighteenth 
season. In that town, there was a weaver who had 
one daughter, who followed the same profession as 
her father. The damsel was very desirous to hear 
Budha’s preachings; but on the day that Budha 
was to come in the town, to deliver instructiuns to 
the people, it happened she had to finish the weav- 
ing of a piece of cloth that was urgently required 
by the owner. She then said to herself: I will ex- 
ert myself with so much diligence, that I will be 
enabled both to finish my work, and listen to my 
teacher’s preaching. She set instantly at work, 
winded up the thread on the quill, and took it with 
her, to carry it to the shed where was her father’s 
loom. On her way to the shed; she had to pass 
near the place, where a motionless congregation 
stuod before Budha, eagerly waiting for the words 
that were to fall from his mouth. She placed aside 
her quill loaded with thread, and squatted timidly 
behind the last rank of the congregation. Budha 
had seen at a glance the perfect dispositions of the 
young girl. It was chiefly for her benetit that he 
ad undertaken a long journcy and comie over to 
that place. As soon as he saw her, he bade her to 
draw nearer to him. The injunction was hier 
complied with. With an encouraging tone of voice 
Budha asked her whence she came, and whither 
see was going. The damsel modestly answered that 
she knew whence she came, and al:o whither she 
was going: at the same time she added, that she 
was ignorant of the place she came from, and of the 
place she was going to. On hearing the apparently 
contradictory answer, many of the hearers could 
scarcely refrain from viving vent to indignant feel- 
ings. But Budha who had fathomed the girl's wis- 
dom, desired them to be silent. Then turning to- 
wards his young interlocutor, he desired her to ex- 
plain the meaning of her anawer. She said: I know 
that I come from my father’s house, and that I go 
to our loom’s shed: but, what existence I have come 
from, to this present one, this I ignore entirely. I 
am, likewise, uncertain about the existence that shall 
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follow thia one. About these two points, 1 am com- 
pletely ignorant; my mind can discover neither one 
nor tne other. Budha extolled the wisdom of the 
damsel, and forthwith began his instruction. At the 
conclusign, she was tirmly grounded in the state of 
Thautapan. She withdrew immediately, took up her 
as and went to the shed. It happened that her 
ather was asleep having his hand on the loom’s han- 
dle. She approached the loom, and began to arrange 
the thread. Her father awaking suddenly, pushed 
inadvertently the part cf the loom his hand was 
laid upon, and struck his daughter in the chest. She 
fell down and instantly expired. Overwhelmed 


with grief, the unfortunate father poured a flood of: 


tears over the corpse of his daughter. Unable to 
console himself, he rose up and went to Budha, in the 
hope of receiving some comfort at his feet. Budha 
affectionately received him, and, by his instructions, 
relieved him from the load that pressed on his heart. 
The weaver abandoned the world and became a 
Rahanda.” 

We shall have to refer to this book again. It is 
considered by the Burmese as the best book on their 
religion. The valuable notes with which it is en- 
riched and the curious fables that are interspersed 
render it extremely interesting. 


—_——_O—— 


Grafitchéskaya Sistéma Kitaiskikh 
Teroglifoff Opiit pervago Kitatsko-Russkago Slovarya 
Sostavlen diya rukorodstra Studentov. Professorour 
Sunktpeterburgskago Universtteta Vastheviim. ‘Gra- 
phic system of the Chinese Hieroglyphics. A first 
essay towards a Chinese-Russian Dictionary, com- 

sed for the assistance of Students. By Professor 

fasilieff of the University of St. Petersburg. St. 
Petersburg, 1867. Quarto, lithographed, pp. 456. 


This elaborate work, by the Professor of Chinese 
in St. Petersburg, so necessary for Russian students, 
is interesting to all students of the Chinese lan- 
guage, inasmuch as it presents us with a new sys- 
tem of arrangement for the multitudinous characters 
of that ancient tongue. The Professor in his intro- 
duction explains fully his method, and we propose 
to give our readers the benefit of an outline ina 
free translation of the chief points, which we doubt 
not will be acceptable. | 

In the present dictionary, says the Professor, we 
aim at calling attention to the practical, and at the 
same time natural, order of the Chinese hierogly- 
phics. We have had neither the means, nor the 
time, to make it anything but an outline. In China 
and in Kurope there exist dictionaries a hundred 
times more full, with better explanations of the 
meanings, and with a larger quantity of phrases 
and with a greater number of the characters them- 
selves. But however complete a dictionary may 
be, it will never be possible for a European to ac- 
quire the language in its fullness. An endless work 
will always remain behind. 

The Chinese appear to have thought most of 
making their language difficult of acquisition even 
by themselves, that they may have something to 
boast of. They have no idea of philology. “They 
understood better about 2,000 years ago. But why 
should Europeans too, who have now seriously 
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studied Chinese for some 200 years,—why should 
they attend exclusively to the past and not study 
the present. 

More than thirteen years ago Professor Vasiliieff 
issued Le Phonetique Chinows and printed an ‘ex- 
planation of his system. 

In the arrangement of the characters of the Chi- 
nese language we must bear in mind that we have 
to do with written forms and not with spoken syl- 
lables, we oucht therefore to follow either the only 
scientific method, that of arranging under radices, or 
having eliminated the radicals, which are supposed 
to be understood, setting the remaining elemente 
under some evidently simple forms or even strokes. 
The system of arranging under radicals and then 
under the number of strokes in the remaining figure 
is that which has been favoured by the Chinese 
themselves trom high antiquity; but, owing to the 
multiplicity of forms in Chinese, this system is very 
tedious in its application and it often happens that 
a character which might be related to a class of 
very simple forms is very difficult to find, either on 
account of the doubtfulness of its radical or from 


the vulgarity of its form, being a mere variant of 


another form, as yet unknown to the student. And 
as it is of the very greatest importance to facilitate 
reference to the dictionary. Any system which pro- 
mises this is worthy of full consideration. 

But there is much to be objected against the 
arrangement under syllables as they are pronounced, 
for it starts with the understanding that the student 
knows the correct pronunciation of all the charac- 
ters in the dictionary, or indeed in the language, 
which is simply impossible, and as this varies in 
each dialect, no universal dictionary of Chinese can 
be formed on this plan. Again, the arrangement 
under phonetic elements in those characters, sa 
sixteen to twenty thousand, in which it is possible 
to divide the character into two parts only, is defec- 
tive, as it omits a large number of characters which 
cannot be so divided, and a multitude of variants 
and vulgar forms neither radical nor phonetic. 

We have long felt the want of some system that 
should make the discovery of Chinese characters in 
the dictionary easy and expeditious, and we lean to 
the Phonetit system. The method of Professor 
Vassilieff is purely mechanical, but it includes the 
Phonetic plan, for after having found a simple form 
or phonetic all the other characters which contain 
it, being made up with it and a radical, are found 
beside it. We shall endeavour briefly to elucidate 
the Professor’s system in an early issue. 

a 
Aanteekeningen op de Boeginesche chrestomathte door 
Dr. B. F. MaTTHES, afgevaardigde van het Neder- 
landsch Bijbelgenootschap op Celebes. Uitgegevan voor 
rekening van het Nederlandsch Gouvernement. Am- 
sterdam: bij C. A. Spin & Zoon. 1872. 

This is a volume of notes, accompanying two thick 
volumes of the Bugis language, which form a chres- 
tomathy. The Bugis language is allied to the Ma- 
kassar, a dialect spoken in the Celebes Island of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The issue of such works as 
this at the expense of the Dutch Government isa 

ttern our rulers in England might do well to fol- 
ow with regard to the works of Orientalists. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. ~ 
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THE MONKEY AND THE ORAB. 
(A Japanese Fable.) 


In ancient times there lived an old monkey and 
@ ae crab. One day they were playing together 
on the bank of a river, catching ond picking up 
what came floating down the stream. What di 
they get? The crab got a grain of boiled rice and 
the monkey a kernel of persimmon. ‘The ravenous 
beast with eagerness persuaded his friend to ex- 
change the grain for the kernel. The generous 
crab gave it in accordance with her playmate’s 
wish. The detestable monkey devoured it instantly, 
but the moderate crab went home with the kernel. 
She sowed it in the ground, and addressed it thus: 
“ Persimmon! persimmon! soon spring up. If you 
do not obey I will scratch you up with my claws.” 
It then sprang up, and she said again : “Persimmon! 
persimmon! soon grow up! etc.” It rapidly became 
a tall tree. “Persimmon! persimmon!” said sue, 
“goon bring forth your fruit! ete.” The tree brought 
forth its fruit in great abundance. “ Persimmon! 
persimmon! soon hang ripe! etc.” The tree made 
& splendid appearance, with its ripe fruit as red as 
rubies. Now that she had finished all her demands 
she began to climb the tree. She tried again and 
again, but all in vain. Just at this moment the 
monkey came,—the same to whom the crab had 
given a grain of boiled rice. The crab was glad to 
tind her friend had come, and said, “Please, sir, 
ther my persimmons, and I will give you a share.” 
Yo sooner had he heard his friend say this, than he 
seated himeelf on a bough and devoured a great 
deal of the fruit. The poor crab looked up at her 
bad friend, and entreated him to bring her some of 
the fruit. ‘ Indeed,” answered her malignant com- 
panion, in a very compassionate tone, “I will bring 
vou your fruit,” and dropped one fruit for his friend. 
he crab ran and picked it up, and, behold! it was 
the smallest and greenest one. “O sir,” entreated 
she again, “ this I am not able to eat; please to give 
me a better one.” The Nand eattod monkey re- 
lied, “I will give you the best one.” He took the 
ardest of the persimmons and threw it at his 
friend. It broke through her shell and she soon 
died! Her murderer went home with as much 
spoil as he could carry. 
Through the broken shell of his dead mother, a 
little young crab crept out, and hid in the hole 
where his mother had lived. As years rolled on, 


he grew larger and larger. stronger and stronger. - 


He did not forget how cruelly his mother had been 
murdered, therefure he wished to be revenged. He 
made some cakes of maize flour, put them into his 
knapsack, and set out for the monkev’s dwelling- 
lace. On his way he met with a pair of scissors, 
‘Sir crab! Sir crab!” asked the scissors, “where 
are you going?” “To have my revenge inst 
the monkey who unjustly murdered my mother!” 
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“What have you in your cory, ween I have some 
cakes of maize flour, that are the best food in Japan.” 
“Give me one of those and I will follow you as 
your soldier.” The crab gave him some, and they 
went on their way. A chesnut came along. He 


asked the same question as the scissors. The crab 
replied as he had before to the scissors; he gave 
his cakes and he was followed by the chesnut. A 
wasp, & mortar, a pestle and some ox dung came 
too, one after the other. They all asked alike the 
same question the scissors and the chestnut had 
done; the crab answered as before; he gave the 
cakes to each of them and walked on with them. 
When they arrived at the monkey's residence he 
was abroad, and the gate was shut. The wasp 
flew over the gate and opened the door. The crab 
ordered the wasp to hide in the cask containing a 
mixture of malt, salt and peas; the scissors, in the 
cask where fruits or radishes were pickled with a 
mixture of salt and bran; the pestle, on the lintel; 
the mortar, on the roof; the ox-dung, on the thres- 
hold; and the chestnut, in the fireplace. They res- 
pectively took their situations as ambuscades, and 
the crab hid himself under the floor. It was win- 
ter, and the cold wind blew through the forest. 
When the monkey came back, he had no idea what 
was going on, but to make himself warm he made 
a fire, and sat near the fireplace on his spreading 
hind paws. Suddenly amid the flame there was 
a crack as of a gun, and the chestnut leaped out 
from the fireplace and struck the monkey strongly 
on the stomach. The monkey screamed in agony . 
of pain,and ran to the cask to apply the mixture of 
malt and peas on his burn. He put his paw into 
the cask where was wailing scissors, who cut off 
his finger. The monkey also put his paw into the 
cask of salt and bran, and the wasp pressed his 
poisonous sting into his finger. Whatever he hid 
he got hurt, and he was obliged to leave his house. 
When he ran over the threshold, his foot slipped in 
the ox-dung and he tumbled down. The pestle at 
the same time fell from the lintel, and the mortar 
from the roof, striking the head and the back of the 
monkey. Then the crab came out of his hiding- 
place, and with his huge claws clawed his enemy 
limb from limb. 

The crab and his companions marched off in 
triumph.— The Hugo News. 
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URASHIMA NO KO, 
or 
THE BOY OF URASHIMA. 


Urashima Tar6é lived some 700 years ago at 
Hirade, in the island near Tamba, in Japan. His 
ic are said to have been people of Kioto and 

saka, ‘They were poor fishers, but very religious, 
and although they could hardly afford to provide 
the common necessaries of life they managed to 
find oil to burn in the worship of the sea-god. 
This deity is an object of dee worship even at 
the present day by those who have their business in 


the great waters. His name is Régu Sama HE et 
id and very much dreaded he is, for if anyone in- 


sult him or defile the sea, which is his realm, he 
revenges himself by raising a fearful wind, and he 
turns up the seas from their lowest depths, so as to 
prevent any from coming to his own palace. 

The dwelling of this poor and honest cuuple was 
@ hut behind a rock in the sea, which had broken 
off this fragment in one of its vagaries. Here they 
had erected their house of broken stones, and they 
pursued their vocation with industry and religious 
ardour. Every morning they burned incense to 
their protector, and every evening as they came 
hone from a successful day’s work they burnt ano- 
ther stick in honour and in gratitude to the éame 
oe So they went on for many years. 

e time of Tard’s birth is not stated, but his 
dutifulness was well known. When his parents 
were too old to go out fishing, he went for them, 
and so procured a living for himself and them. He 
was moreover relizious, like his parents. 

Now it happened that one day in the autumn the 
weather became suddenly very boisterous and 
threatened their hut, so that the old people believéd 
they would be lost for want of shelter, food and 
clothing, but Tard’s heart did not fail, he made 
ready his little boat and put out tosea. He reached 
his usual fishing quarter, but the weather still was 
very rouzh, and at last he was compelled to turn 
his prow homeward. But what could so small and 
leaf-like a bark do against the sharp-toothed waves. 
He was fain to offer a prayer to Roku Sama to 
save him and his little vessel. His simple and fer- 
vent prayer had effect, for even while he was yet 
praying he seemed to be in a dream and there ap- 
peared on the crests of the waves a divine person, 
robed in white cloth, and coming towards him, 
riding upon a large tortoise. When he had ap- 
areached!! Tard he seized hold of his wearied arm 
and said: ‘Come with me and I will make you 
a happy man.” 

The tortoise sped away, taking the road pointed 
out by the divinity. As they go along Taro perceives 
many ponds of water, each containing the different 
kinda of fish he usually caught, and further on, he 
saw on both sides of the road flowers and grasses 
which he had never seen before. After three days’ 
travelling they came to a gate of white marble 
built in a very uncommon style, and Taro perceived 
many people gaily dressed waiting to receive him. 
When he arrived they handed him into a carriage 
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handsomely gilt, and he was conducted to the 
palace of the king, and there he was received with 
every act of courtesy and kindness. 

One evening there was a dancing party by the 
king’s order in Tar6d’s honour. The dancera were 
most remarkable bse they had heads made of 
different kinds of shells, coloured red, blue, etc. 

After seven days spent in these enjoyments in 
fairy land, he felt a longing to see his parents, for 
he had dreamt that they had built a nice house 
and were expecting to see him soon. So he begged 
the king to let him go, and it was granted. 

The king ordered Rie subjects to make him 
sent of a pretty box of coloured shells, and the fing 
said: “I give you this on the condition that you do 
not show it to any body, nor open it under any cir- 
cumstances.” Tard thought this very strange, but 
he received it with many thanks. 

The carriage was made ready for his departure, 
and an escort attended todo him honour. At the 
marble gate the same tortoise was in attendance, 
and Tard returned mounted as he had arrived. 

One morning early they reached the spot where 
he left his boat drawn on shore. He took posses- 
sion of it and sailed away for his parental home. 
But here he found the hut was gone, only the 
foundation stones were remaining. On lookin 
round he espied a magnificent house built on the 
rocky islet itcelf. ith fear and trembling he 
determined to make enquiries about his father's hut. 
So he advanced to the jie house, and knocking at 
the door with his palm he sought for information 
and was delighted to find that his parents were 
living there and were over-joyed at seeing him in 
such excellent health. They enquired where he 
had been co long and what he had seen, and they 
not unnaturally wished to look at the beautiful box 
he had brought with him. Forgetting the injunc- 
tions of the king he shewed it to them and opened 
it; he had no sooner done tbis tban a cold shiver 
ran through his limbs, and his parents and the 
grand house vanished from his sight, and on re- 
covering he found himself i old and very gray, 
and wrinkled all over the body. He died a few 
days after. He lived more than 1,000 years, and 
passed his happy time for ten times 100 years in 
each place where he travelled on the tortoise. He 
is looked on in Japan by fishermen and seamen as 
a ward of the sea-god Rogu Sama, and he has been 
worshipped as a sea-god himself. His little hut-like 
temple is built on as ruck near almost every sea- 
coast town. He is always depicted on a tortoise 


with a fish-basket and fishing-rod in his hands. 
The box which he brought home from the king’s 
palace is called Tumate bako, “The Imperial present 
to hand,” and is looked on asa safeguard against 
disaster at sea. 

The above story is not recorded in any book, but 
it prevails as a Mdhrchen among all the country 
folks. It is a scrap of Japanese folk-lore, the 
substance of which was communicated to us 
roughly by s Japanese gentleman. 


OGOTAI 


LIFE OF OGOTAI KHAKAN. 
By H. H. Howorra, Esq. 


Continued from page 126. 


The Mongols now continued their rav in 
Southern Russia; they sacked Chernigor and Peres- 
laol, and then marched on Kief, the ancient and 
very rich metropolis of the Russians. It was taken 
and in great part destroyed. They then overran 
the principality of Galitch or Galicia, lying between 
Lotherania the Pruth and the Carpathian moun- 
tains. Bar Hebraus says that the Khacan ordered 
that the right ear of every man killed in Bulgaria 
and Russia should be cut off, and that these tro- 

hies numbered 270,000. The Mongols now entered 

oland. It was then bounded on the east by 
Galicia and Lithuania, on the north by Prussia and 
Pomerania, on the south by the Carpathians, and 
on the west by the marsh of Brandenburg and 
Silesia. Poland was then divided into several small 
principalities, which owed only a titular subjection 
. to Boleslaf, the fourth prince of Cracow. 

From Galicia the Mongols made two raids into 
Poland, in which they ravaged the province of 
Lublin, and crossing the Vistula on the Iu, sacked 
Sandonin; they returned loaded with booty and 
driving before them the flower of the population 
tied together in gangs. 

They soon returned again and defeated the 
Palatine princes of Sandonin and Cracow. Boleslaf 
sought refuge in Moravia, where he entered a Cis- 
tercian monastery. Many of the chief families fled 
to Hungary and Germany, while the common folk 
hid themselves in the forests and marshes. The 
Mongols having burnt Cracow, which had been 
abandoned, crossed the Oder on rafts, etc., into 
Silesia, whose capital, Breslan, kad been burnt by 
its inhabitants to prevent the Mongols from making 
it a depot. 

The army of Silesia, numbering 30,000 men, was 
encamped under its duke Henry at Leguitz. It was 
composed of Poles and of Germans of the Tentonic 
order of knights and others. The Mongols were 
commanded by Baidar, son of Chagatai, called 
Peta by the Polish historians. The battle took 

lace on the 9th of April, 1241. The Mongols 

w the Germans into an ambush, and were speedi- 
ly defeated; the efforts of Henry to retrieve the 

isaster were in vain. The Poles were completely 
defeated, Henry himself was captured and killed 
and his head cut off, while nine sacks were filled 
with ears of the slain. The Mongols appeared be- 
fore Leguitz with the head of the prince of Silesia 
on a lance, they found the town as usual, burnt, the 
inhabitants had taken refuge in the citadel. When 
the Mongols saw thut their menaces were vain they 
contented themselves with lying waste all the sur- 
rounding country, and then passed into Moravia, 
which was almost denuded of troops and was con- 
sequently easily overrun. Its only decent garrison 
was at Olmutz, where 120,000 brave men were col- 
lected under Iaroslar de Sternberg, a general of 
Vencaslar, king of Bohemia. The Mongol archers 
were ae skilful, and we are told the garrison 
amused themselves by exposing dolls on the walls, 
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which were riddled with arrows. Somotimes tho 
Mongols would fire s shower of arrows which fell 
on the town like hail. They captured some of the 
outskirts of the town, and having cut off their 
defenders heads, tied them to their horses’ tails and 
rode round the walls to shew the besieged their 
victory. Meanwhile detachments were sent in all 
directions to lay waste the country around. One- 
day seeing the Mongol camp in confusion, Sternberg 
made a sortie, in which he killed many of the be- 
sievers, including Baidar, their general. The en- 
raged Mongols sacrificed all their prisoners to his 
manes and they raised the siege of Olumtz and 
d into Hungary, where the main body of their 
army under Batu had already arrived. Hungary 
was then governed by Bela the fourth, who was 
summoned as usual to submit to the Khakan, the 
letier was sent by the hands of an Englishman, an 
outlaw who had joined the Tartars (Matthew Paris 
in D'Ohsson, 2, 133). Bela was a pious and good 
natured prince, but very weak: he was also quar- 
relling with his nobles, whose feudal privileges he 
wished to curtail. Another cause of discontent was 
that the Comans under Kutan, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned as having sought refuge in Hun- 
ry, were allowed by Bela to settle there on con- 
ition of their becoming Christians. The Comans 
had traversed the country, and being robbers by 


‘ profession, had laid their hands violently on many 


things not their due. And although at a diet con- 
vened in 1240 it wus decided that they should be 
scattered about the country to pasture the more 
desolate portions of it, and their chief had consented 
to be baptized, the people were very much irritated 
against them. 

The Mongol invasion found the Hungarians quite 
unprepared. Bela sent his family for refuge into 
Austria. Batu forced the Carpathians at the defile 
known as the Russian Gate, while the Mongols who 
had been ravaging Moravia entered Hungary by 
the Hungarian gates, while Subutai and the prince 
Cordan came to join thein from the side of Moldavia, 
then called Camania. (D’Ohason, 2, 138). Batu 
marched upon Pesth, ravaying the country as he 
went and tricd to draw the garrison into a sortie 
by a show of bravado. This irritated the arch- 
bishop of Colokha, who advanced against them 
with a handful of men. These were surrounded in 
a marsh and destroyed. We are told that the 
Hungarians were persuaded Kutan and his Comans 
had invited the Mongols into Hungary, and that 
they were persuaded that Comans and Mongols 
wére the same race. A fresh proof of how tho- 
roughly Turkish the army of Batu Khan was. 
The people at length attacked the house where 
Kutan and his chief men were living, killed them 
and threw their heads into the streets. Their in- 
nocence was afterwards fully proved. The peasants 
in the country now began a general attack on the 
Comans, the latter driven to bay, retorted, they 
ravaged the country right and left, killed many 
Hungarians, and crossed the Danube into Bulgaria, 
gorged with booty. The Mongols continued their 
ravage; they destroyed the ee city of Vat- 
zen on the Danube, and sacked that of Agria. The 
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Hungarians mustered round their king at Pesth, 
several of the bishops acting as generals, among 
them the archbishop Ugolin gained especial renown. 
Bela had established his camp on the banks of the 
river Sayo. Here he was surprised in the night by 
the Mongols; the knight templars and a few brave 
men fought desperately, but with no avail, the main 
body of the Hungarians were quite panic stricken, 
ey fled, and as usual, the Mongols assisted their 
flight by opening their ranks; they then pursued 
them, and overtaking them when overcome with 
faticue, destroyed a great portion of them. A epace 
of two days journey was strewn with corpses. 
Among the dead were the archbishops of Strigonia 
and Colotcha, three bishops, and a crowd of lords. 
Bela escaped by the virtues of his horse to the 
country of Thuroez in the Carpathians, where he 
met his relative Boleslas, the duke of Cracow, who 
had already taken refuge there. The king’s brother, 
Coloman, who had fought splendidly, escaped to 
his appanage of Dalmatia and Croatia, where he 
shortly afterwards died of his wounds. Among the 
booty captured by the Monyols was the seal of the 
Hungarian chancellor, This was used by Batu to 
prevent a muster of the inhabitants. He caused a 
proclamation to be issued in the king’s name and 
eigned with this seal: “Do not fear the rage and 
ferocity of these dogs, do not quit your houses. 
We have been only surprised: we shall soon with 
the aid of God recapture our camp. Continue to 
prey to God to assist us in destroying our enemies.” 

his had the desired effect of preventing a general 
muster while the Mongols overran the country; 
they captured Pesth, burnt it, and killed all its 
inhabitants. Another body under Cadan passed 
through the forests of Transylvania, captured Rou- 
dan, a rich town near the royal silver mines, and 
then advanced on Waradin, where a great body of 
refugees were assembled. The Mongols took it, 
killed all the inhabitants without regard to age or 
sex. They committed dreadful sacrilege in the 
churches, ravished there the women they captured, 
tore down the tombs, destroyed the relics, dese- 
’ crated the holy vessels, and tortured the priests. 
The place was converted into a desert, which the 
Mongols were forced to abandon on account of the 
dreadful effluvia from the corpses. Saint Thomas, 
Tchanud, and other towns were captured. At Perg 
the inhabitants of 700 villages had taken refuge. 
The Mongols forced their captives to lay siege to it; 
when the [un;rarians were exhausted they put the 
Russians to the work, and when these were done 
the Comans, The town was at length captured and 
everybody destroyed except two voung girls. The 
devastation is sickening to describe; many of the 
inhabitants had taken refuge in the forests, these 
were induced to return to their homes by the pro- 
mise of the Mongols to spare their lives if they 
came back by a certain day. They were allowed to 
sow and reap the year’s harvest, when they were all 
collected together and destroyed. In the winter of 
1241 the Danube was frozen over; the Mongols 
crossed the ice to attack Strigonia or Gran, a grand 
old city protected by ramparts and towers of wood. 
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They battered it with thirty catapults, made a 
breach and filled the ditch with sacks of earth; 
the inhabitants now set fire to all the wooden part 
of the town and destroyed large magazines of mer- 
chandize and buried much of their treasure. The. 
enraged Mongols took a speedy revenge, they 
stormed the town and destroyed its inhabitants, 
many of whom were burnt over fires to make them 
disclose where their buried treasures lay. The cita- 
del, defended by a gullant Spainard, the Count 
Simeon, defied their attacks; Alba Julia, sur- 
rounded with marshes, and the fort of St. Martin, ~ 
were the only three places in the province not des- 
troyed. Bada had been burnt, and a raid was even 
made into Austria. Cadan after the capture of 
Strigonia had been detached in pursuit of Bela. 
That unfortunate prince had taken refuge with the 
duke of Austria, at Presburg. Here he was de- 
tained and compelled to pay a large ransom in sil- 
ver and other valuables. Not satisfied with this 
cruel conduct, Frederick caused the western pro- 
vinces of Hungary to be invaded while the eastern 
ones were being desolated by the Mongols. Bela 
on quitting Austria took refuge with his family at 
Lagrab or Agrain in Croatia, where he spent the 
summer. Here he collected the chief treasures of 
his kingdom which he sent on with his family into 
Dalmatia, whose towns were now crowded by Hun- 
rian refugees. Bela with a great number of pre- 
ates and nobles went first to Spalatro and then to 
Tran. Cadan and his Mongols pursued him with 
great speed, he traversed the principality of Slavo- 
nia, broke through places that had never seen a 
hostile army before, and whose inhabitants fled to 
the forests and mountains. On the banks of the 
Sirbruin he collected all his Hungarian captives of 
both sexes and made a general slaughter. He tra- 
versed Croatia and appeared before Spalatro, whose 
situation preserved it. Having spent two months 
in the neighbourhood the Mongols passed into 
Higher Dalmatia and sacked Caltarae Bunce! and 
Divasto, where they did not leave a soul living and 
then rejoined Batu by way of Servia. Meanwhile 
the Mongols received news of the death of the 
Khakan Grote and a suinmons to return to Tar- 
tary. Before leaving Hungary they made a general 
massacre of many of their victims. They delayed 
for a while in the country north of the Caucasus to 
reduce the Kiptchace or Comans, who had attacked 
Sancor, a brother of Batu. They continued their 
march at the end of 1243 and arrived the following 
year in Tartary (D’Ohsson, 2, 159). 

Roger, a canon of Varadin, in his work entitled 
Miserabile Carmen has left us a picturesque account 
of his own sufferings during this invasion. At the 
sack of Varadin he took shelter in the woods, where 
he lived for a while a miserable fugitive, furtivel 
aaa at night to some ruined village to searc 
among the corpses for food. When the Mongols 
fiona to spare the lives of those who returned to 
their own villages, he preferred to go to the Mongol 
camp itself, where he entered the service of a Hun- 

rian who had joined the Mongols, and half naked 

e tended his equippage. Here he was in constant 
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fear of death, and noticed how the Mongols pre- 
served the houses and barns, the wheat and straw, 
and even the farmers when they intended to winter, 
and how they destroyed everything as soon as they 
left. On their return home they traversed the 
forests to spy out and destroy everything that had 
escaped their first invasion. The captives were 
fed on the entrails the feet and heads of the cattle, 
which served for food to the Tartars. At length 
fearing that a general massacre was impending, 
Roger and his servant escaped and hid in a hole in 
the forest for two days and then returned over the 
desolate country feeding on roots and herbs, After 
eight days they arrived at Alba (probably Alba 
Julia), where they found only human bones, and 
the walls of churches and palaces still red with blood. 

Bela did not return to Hungary until he was 
well assured of the definite retreat of the Mongols. 
He found his country a desert, in which famine 
was completing the work of the Mongols. 

The battle of Signitz, and the subsequent bar- 
barities of the Mongols filled the empire with 
terror, and a crusade was preached against the 
Mongols, to which all were asked to contribute. 
Pope Gregory the ninth issued letters to the faithful 
couched in the language of grief and terror: “Man 
things,” he says, “‘ the sad state of the Holy Land, 
and the deplorable condition of the Roman empire 
occupy our attention, but we will not name them, 
we will forget them in the presence of the ills 
caused by the Tartars. The notion that they will 
eradicate the name of Christian shatters our 
bones, dries up our marrow, etc., * * * * we know 
not which way to turn.” 

Europe was then so divided, the great feud be- 
tween the emperor Frederick the second and the 
Popes being one chief cause of it, and the extreme 
development of feudal notions being another, that 
as D’Ohsson says, it is probable that it only eacaped 
the fate of Hun by the opportune death of the 
Khakan O oaks “The severe discipline of the Mon- 

ls proved more than a match for the personal 

ravery of a few, hampered if protected by heavy 
srmour, and an undisciplined crowd of peasants 
their retainers. To their discipline they slso added 
other soldierly virtues, fertility of invention, and 
very able strategy and tactics. As it was Moldavia 
and Galicia formed the western limit of the per- 
manent conquest of Batu. 

Having traced out the progress of the three 
military expeditions authorized by the kuriiai of 
1235, we will return once more to Ogotai. He 
proceeded to build himself a palace at Karakorum, 
where he had fixed his court. The position of the 
celebrated city has been much debated and was 
discussed at great length but without any really 
definite result by Abel Rémusat (Memoires sur 
plusieurs questions relatives a la Geographie de C Asie 
Centrale. Paris, 1825). The new palace was elabo- 
rately decorated with Chinese sculptures and paint- 
ings, it was surrounded with a park and had four 
entrances, one reserved for the emperor, the second 
for princes of the blood, the third for the women 
of the Imperial household, and the fourth the pub- 
lic entrance. Around it were the houses of the 
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ndees, and beyond again the great city called 
Orda Balik by the emperor, but generally known as 
Karakurum. In 1235 it was surrounded with a 
wall half a league in circumference. Every day 
there arrived there from all parts of the sd wy 
500 carts of provisions for the Imperial. house old 
and for distribution. Relays of posts, thirty-seven 
in number, ea it with Ching : n ea 
Ogotai inauguated his new ce with a 
at at high Yelini Tchoutsal, who had i cic 
trusted with the administration of China, was 
especially honoured, and had the chief toast pro- 

osed to him by the emperor. I extract from the 
ife of Yelini Tchouteai in Rémusat’s Nouveaur 
Melanges Asiatiques and from D’Ohsson's work some 
of the reforms that minister had introduced. The 
Khakan proposed the issue of paper money, his 
minister replied that the inventor of this kind of 
money had amassed a large fortune, and was known 
by the soubriquet of Lord Note, and that things 
came to such a by this depreciation in value 
that it required 10,000 notes to buy one catu, this 
caused much suffering, and the example ought to 
be a caution, and if fe r money was issued it 
ought to be limited to 00,000 silver ounces worth. 
The administration of affairs had fallen into 
confusion during the Mongol ie herent elin 
Tchoutsai one day addressed the :mperor: “ When 
one sets up a porcelain factory one collects apt work- 
men, for the conduct of affairs; we must do the 
same, and only lettered people are fit for the work. 
{f we don’t begin to employ such the race will be- 
The emperor consented, and thus 
says Rémusat, the vanquished had the doors of 
preferment open to them, and as they were very 
superior in culture to their conquerors the first step 
was taken in the long struggle by which the Chinese 
regained the control of the empire and eventually 
ousted their conquerors. The first appointments 
made in virtue of this scheme were those of magis- 
trates and departmental judges. A uniform system 
of weights and measures replaced the arbitrary and 
irregular systems introduced at the caprice of each 
Mongol governor. One his trusted functionaries 
having disappeared with his treasure chest, he was 
twitted by the Khakan: “ You vaunt to me the phil- 
osophy of Confucius and the virtues which it puts 
in practise: is this a sample of the men it produces ? 
The minister replied, “ [he seer has founded his 
rules on the knowledge of virtue and right, and 
there is no ruler whose power is eimilarly based. 
These virtues are to the empire what the sun and 
moon are to the sky. What signifies the crimes of 
a creature who despises the laws of all times and all 
countries. Is our government the only one under 
which such crimes are committed. 

In a quarrel between two priests one of them ac- 
cused the other of being a deserter in disguise, upon 
which the other killed him; the great minister 
upon this had the murderer put to death. This 
a are the Khakan, who went so far as to order 
Tchoutsai to be imprisoned, but he shortly after 
ordered his release. “No,” said the chancellor, 
“you have made me administrator of the affairs of 
the realm. You hav ordered my arrest, I was 
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therefore guilty; you ordered my release, I was 
therefore innocent; it is easy for you to make a 
. plaything of me, but how am I then to direct the 
affairs of the empire.” And it required some pres- 
sure betore he would consent to be restored to 
favour. Bysuch consummate art, even if its philoso- 
phy were rather feeble, did the learned Chinaman 
obtain mastery over the yood-natured sovereign of 
the vast Mongol empire. In the words of Rémusat: 
“A Tartar by origin, a Chinaman by cultivation, he 
stood between the oppressed and the oppreasors. 
He stood by the side of ruthless Jingis like a tem- 
pering providence, and his life was dedicated to 
pleading the cause of justice, of order, of civiliza- 
tion and humanity before triumphant barbarism. 
Nor can we calculate the millions of lives which he 
succeeded in saving.” Among his other reforms he 
arranged the tribute to be paid by the Chinese. 
On this subject he had a great quarrel with the 
Mongol grandees; he wished the old Chinese cus- 
tom which imposed so much tax on each hearth or 
family to be retained, while they wanted the tax to 
be a capitation tax. The Khakan supported him 
and had an enumeration made, when it was found 
that in the conquered provinces there were 1,100,000 
families. In China many fiefs were created, which 
were granted to the various members of the Impe- 
rial family and other grandees; they are enume- 
rated by C’Ohsson from Hyacinth’s History of the 
Yuans, (D’Ohsson, 2,70, note). The internal taxea 
were fixed at a thirtieth of ull articles of merchan- 
dize, except wine, which had fo pay one tenth. 
The princes of the blood had been wont to seize 
upon as many post horses as they needed and to 
make requisition at their will for other articles. In 
1237 Yelui Tchoutsai fixed the number of horses 
a person of each rank was entitled to, and pre- 
scribed the use of passports or warrants, which 
were to be presented when any demand was made. 
He also renewed the old examinations in the various 
towns and made proficiency in them the test of 
capacity for public appointments. Death was the 
penalty awarded to those who prevented their 
slaves from attending. Tle also founded two col- 
leges, one at Yanking, the other at Pin Yang in 
Shansi, where the Mongol youth were taught his- 
tory, geography. arithmetic and astronomy, (D'Ohs- 
son, 2,73). Such was the reform instituted in the 
empire by the Imperial chancellor. Let us now 
turn to his master. 
Ogotui, the powerful over-lord of the vast em- 
ire, gave himself up to luxury and excessive drink- 
ing. He only lived for one month in the spring at 
Karakorum, the rest of this season he spent at a 
place called Kertchagan, a day’s journey thence, 
where his Persian architects had built a palace to 
rival that built for him at Karakorum by the Chi- 
nese. The summer he passed at a place called Ormek- 
tona, where he lived under a Chinese pavilion made 
of white felt lined with gold embroidered silken 
tissue ; this tent was known as the Sira Ordou. In 
autunin he spent a month near the lake Keushe. 
The winter, the great hunting season, he passed at 
Ongki, where he had built a vast enclosure two 
leagues in circumference, into which the game was 
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driven. Ogotai was an habitual drunkard. In vain 
his brother Jayatai and his minister Yelini Tchou- 
tsai counselled him of its dangers, the latter shew- 
ing him a piece of iron correded with wine as a 
warning of its effects on the stomach. In March 
1241 he fell ill, and on his partial recovery he 
granted a general amnesty to all prisoners and ex- 
iles, but his malady returned, and he at length 
died on the eleventh of December, 1241, at the age 
of fifty-six, and he was buried in the valley of 
Kinien (D’Ohszon, 2, 87). He was a benevolent 
and very generous prince. “ Everybody-is a travel- 
ler, here it is well therefore to perpetuate oneself 
in the memory. of men.” ‘ Money cannot st: ve off 
death, and as we cannot return to it from the other 
world we ought to deposit our treasures in the 
hearts of our people,” were among his favourite 
mottos. But like all rich heirs, his generosity was 
apt to be prodiyal. When Karakorum was being 
built hea entered his treasury one day and found it 
full of money. ‘ What use is this money to me,” 
he said, “it only costs me pain to guard it,” and 
he ordered all who wanted dbalishs (3.e., silver coin) 
to come and help themselves. He always paid ex- 
orbitantly for what he bought on principle because 
he wished to encourage merchants to come to him, 
and bought the whole of a merchant’s stock to dis- 
tribute it in largess. In a freak of generosity he 
ve a beggar from Baghdad a thousand baliaks 
faraiaied im with horses to carry his coin, an 
also with an escort to protect him on his lony jour- 
ney home; the old man died on the way, and the 
Khakan ordered the money to be forwarded for his 
daughters. One day when hunting a poor man 
as him three melons, iia no money by him 

e told his wife Monga to give him two great pearls 
that hung from her ears, and when she said he did 
not know their value and that he had better return 
the following day, the Khakan said, “Can a poor 
man wait till to-morrow,” and ordered the pearls 
to be given him at once, they were immediately - 
sold for very little, and the purchaser, who did not 
know their history, areiented them to the Khakan 
as an act of homage, by whom they were returned 
to Monga. When an envoy from Fars brought him 
a present of two vases full of pearls, Ogotai pro- 
duced a chest full and ordered them to be served 
out in wineglasses to the guests at the evening 
banquet as a present. 

Ogotai was also very good-natured: by the law 
of Jingis the punishment awarded to those who 
bathed in running water in the spring or summer 
was death; one day returning from hunting with 
his brother Jagatai, they fuuad a poor Mussulman 
bathing, Jagatai would have had him killed im- 
mediately but his brother secretly caused a silver 
coin to be thrown into the stream and the Mussul- 
man was allowed to plead that as a poor man who 
had lost his coin in the stream grace might be ex- 
tended to him. Ogotai being privy of course to 
the deception. 

An enemy of the Mussulmans’ once came to him 
and said that Jingis had sent him to tell him to 
exterminate the Mussulmans, having thought a 
minute Ogotai asked him if Jingis Khan employed 
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an interpreter, he said “No,” “And dost thou know 
Mongol?” he said he only knew Turk. “Thou art 
a lier then, for Jingis only knew Mongol,” and he 
had him put to death. 

One day some Chinese showmen were performing 
before him and exhibiting their celebrated shadow 
figures, one of these, a tigure of an old man with a 
white beard dragged by the neck at the tail of a 
horse, was somewhat exultingly pointed out by the 
conceited Chinese as shewing how the Mussulmans 
were treated by the Mongol horsemen. Ozotai 
stopped them, and having produced the richest 
articles in his treasury of Chinese and of Persian 
make, he shewed them how inferior the former 
were, he said that many of his rich Mussulman 
subjects had many Chinesge slaves, but no Chinaman 
had any Mussulman slaves. You knuw that by 
the laws of Jingis a Mussulman’s life is valued at 
forty bakshs while a Chinaman’s is valued the same 
as a donkey; how dare you then insult the Mus- 
sulinans. 

Ogotai was very fond of wrestling, and imported 
famous wrestlers from Persia, one of whom, Pilé, 
was especially celebrated. The Khakan gave him 
a beautiful girl for a wife, but he would not sleep 
with her, and on being asked why by the Khakan 

-he replied that having won such great fame at his 
court he did not wish to be beaten, but to retain 
his strength and preserve the favour of the Khakan, 
the latter fenliad that he wished to have more of 
his race, and that he would dispense with his trials 

_ of strength for the future. 

One anecdote is told which speaks of his severity 
It was reported among the Quirats that the Khakan 
intended to marry their daughters to men of other 
tribes, and they immediately atiianced them. When 
Ogotai heard of this he ordered all the girls above 
seven years old of that tribe, and those who had 
been married during the year, to be ranged in a 
row to the number of 4,000. Having picked out 
the fairest for himself and his officers and sent 
others to the public brothels, he ordered all the rest 
to be scrambled for by his soldiers, and this before 
their fathers, husbands, and brothers, and it is said 
no one murmured. jhese anecdotes give one a 
good idea of some ‘traits of Mongol life at this 
period. The chief wife of Ogotai was Turakina, by 
whom he had five sons; Kuyuk, Kutan, Kutchu, 
Karadjur and Kushi; his two other sons Kadan 
Ogoul and Melik were by concubines. 

Whether we rank him as a most fortunate con- 
queror, as a mighty potentate ruling an empire to 
which that of Napoleon or Alexander was very 
small, or as an administrator who managed to frame 
rules by which the vast mass was rivetted together 
for a long period, we must concede to Ogotai the 
character of one of the greatest monarchs the world 
has seen. Nor does it detract from his position that 
most of the work was done for him by other hands, 
it is in the choice of fit servants that the masters of 
large empires oftenest fail. The great name of 
Jingis has at least in English literature almost 
eclipsed that of his son, nor can this be other than 
a very modest attempt to draw more attention to 
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ON WINDS, STORMS, ETC., IN TIBET. 
By A. CAMPBELL, M.D., late Superintendent of Darjeeling. 


In the third number of the journal of the Asiatic 
society of Bengal, tor 1850, there is a Memorandum, 
by Mr: Piddinion, on the storms of wind experie- 
nced in Tartary, with a series of questions regarding 
thein, to which he wished to have replies from the 
late Thibet Mission. 

The replies, if procured by the mission, have not 
been published. ‘The wission however made its 
obs+rvations in Western Thibet only, having been 
foiled in its Eastern progress. It will therefore be 
the less necessary to apologize for intruding on the 
Society with a few imperfect replies to those ques- 
tions, having reference to Tastern Thibet, the 
Southern out-skirt of which I visited last October, 
in company with my friend Dr. Hooker. the fol- 


‘lowiug replies are @ running answer in regular 


sequence to as many of the 37 questions of Mr 
Piddington as I have notes or other means of 
dealing with. The person alluded to as my in- 
formant, and who experienced a severe storm in 
Thibet, is a Bhotia friend of mine, who accompanied 
Dr. Hooker and myself on our journey, and is a 
very credible person. It was at Dochen, 32 miles 
from Ph&ri*, that he encountered the gale, and the 
date of its commencement was the 7th of Magh, 
Samvat, 1903. Jannary the 19th. A. D. 1847. 

The portion of Thibet to which the replies refer, 
is composed of two extensive provinces and the 
trated anlayaa tract of Dingcham; viz. “U” or 
“Qo,” and Chang,” in some maps put down 
unitedly as U-Chang, in others as Utsang. “Qo” 
is the Kastern l’rovince. with Lassa as its principal 
city. “( hang” the Northern and Western one, 
with Digarchi and Giangtchi as its principal towns. 
The mean elevation of these provinces is unknown. 
The cultivated portions may be 14,000 feet, for at 
16,000 feet in Dingcham, wheat does not ripen. The 
district or tract named Dingcham lies along the 
Northern aspect of the Himalaya, extending from 
Tawang on the East, to the Meridian of Jumlé on 
the West, an extent of 360 miles or thereabouts. It 
comprises Phari, Dochen, the Ramchi Lakee from 
which the Panom river rises, Bumtso, Gerre, Kam- 
bajong, Dobta, Sereh, and the Tringri Maidan. The 
mean elevation may be 16,000 feet. Bumtso, which 
is an easy ascent, and does not by any means appear 
as @ mountain in Dingcham, was reckoned by Dr. 
Hooker, by rough calculation of barodietrical: ob- 
servations to be 18,400 feet above the level of the 
sea. When we were at Bumtso on the 18th of 
October, 1849, the thermometer at ]]1 a.m. in the 
open air stood at 44°, the wet bulb at the same time 
being at 22’, on the night before in the vicinity of 
Cholimu 17,000 feet, the temperature fell to 6°. 
These particulars relating to the ‘ elevation, cold, 
and dryness of the air” on which stress is laid by 
Mr. Piddington in connection with his questions, | 
were given to me by Dr. Hooker on our journey, 
and are subject to his corrections when his meteo- 
rological observations are worked out. 











* For these places see Route to Lassa, J.A.S. for 1848 
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The names by which the different kinds of winds 
are known in Thibet, are “ Babiuk”—violent storms 
or whirlwinds; ‘Lhapa,” a storm or whirlwind of 
less degree; ‘‘ Lumbu,” ordinary wind. These are 
Thibetan names indicative of different degrees of 
intensity in the wind, and have reference to their 
character only—not to their effects, or objects. The 
““Babiuk” is generally preceded by a noise re- 
sembling the clatter of galloping horses which 
intermits: it comes on sometimes quite instantane- 
ously, and lasts for all periods from an hour to three 
days. It has been known to last for seven days 
even. Storms occur but rarely between May and 
October, but frequently during the remainder of the 
year. The general direction of storms is from the 
west and south-west, and so it is indeed of the 
ordinary wind also. The whirlwinds have not been 
observed to have any general direction onward, nor 
is it known which way they turn. They form sud- 
denly on the open places, and mountain passes; the 
traveller sees the column of dust afar off; if on 
horseback he instantly dismounts, and crouches to 
the lee of his beast; if on foot he throws himself 
on his face on the ground, till it has passed over 
him. Dust, dry grass, pebbles, and even stones are 
taken up and carried in these whirlwinds, which 
are very frequent, and never accompanied by rain 
or snow. The fod of the winds is named “Limla” 
or “Liinglé.” The god of fire “Meh-la.”. The god 
of water “ Chi-lé.” The god of earth “Sahila-mii.” 
There are no temples to, or imayes of, the spirit of 
the winds, but he is worshipped, and propitiatory 
offerings are made to him. All sicknesses are sup- 
posed to proceed from the gods of the four elements, 
or to be influenced by them, vzz., earth, air or wind, 


fire, and water; and they are propitiated accordingly © 


with reference to the ailment. The spirit of the 
winds is’ invoked in all affections of the breathing 
or chest; the god of fire, in fevers and inflamma- 
tions; the “Child” in all affections of the fluids, 
such as dropsy, retention of urine, hemorrhages ; 
and the god of earth in diseases of the solids, such 
as rheumatism, tumours, etc. In other diseases, not 
distinctly referable to any one of these four deities, 
or to the elements over which they preside, the 
lamas are first consulted, and as they may indicate, 
80 is the deity to be worshipped. 

Sacrifices are not perfoncisd an any part of Thibet, 
either to deities or demons. The propitiatory offer- 
ings are merely balls of flour and water, and are 
cast away when offered. Storms always begin in 
the west, and blow from the same quarter all 
through, changing only a little to the pith or north. 
They are not supposed to be at all influenced in 
their occurrences by the time of the moon, as the 
occur at all periods of her increase and decline. It 
cannot be ascertained how often they occur in the 
year, as periodical gales like our equinoctial ones in 

ndia seem not to be reckoned on; but once in five, 
seven, or nine years, there are many tremendous 
storms in Thibet, accompanied by heavy snow, when 
great loss of life is sustained. These storms are 
called “ Kang-mo-chi.” There was one in January, 
1847, in the district of Dingcham. They are ac- 
‘ecompanied by hail when they occur in the spring. 
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WINDS AND STORMS IN 


THIBET. 


Travellers and horses are suddenly everwhelmed in 
the snow storms from the enormous drift. This 
occurs principally at the passes of the riety 
and sometimes in crossing the Karild, and Kambol 
ranges. They are generally preceded by peculiar 
i ier of the clouds, which experienced tra- 
vellers know at once, and no one else can distinguish. 
My informant experienced one of these storms and 
describes it as follows,* “I was fortunately in a 
house when it commenced; it lasted two days and 
two nights; it was most violent during the day, 
and moderated each night about 11 or 12 o’clock, 
going on again from daylight with increased inten- 
sity until noon when it was at its worst, and about 
two hours after noon on the second day it began to 
decline. It blew from the west and south-west.” 
Tame animals are often killed in thesestorms. The 
wind destroys their eyes, and they lie down to die, 
The Kiang wild ass seems to resist their effects 
better than other wild animals, many of which are 
often found dead after they subside. There is no 
thunder or lightning either before, during, or after 
the greatest winter storms. In the lighter ones, 
which occur in April and May, there is occasionally 
some thunder; bat thunder is rare in Thibet. 
Storms are most violent in mountain passes; but 
in the open places they are very bad also. They 
are most violent in the district of Dingchan, less 
so in the province of Chang, least so in “U” or “Oo” 
—indeed at Lassa, the capital of the province U, 
storms are very rare. No volcanoes are known in 
Eastern Thibet, nor are there any other phenomena 
referred to, as recompanying the storms. The dis- 
trict of ara a portion of which lies between the 
provinces of Chang and U, is next to Dingcham for 
storms, and the Karoola range which divides these 
two provinces, and is crossed on the road to Lassa, 
is the worst and most dangerous place for storms 
in all Thibet; but it is not so bad as the Doukia or 
Tunkala passes of the Himalaya, where the snow 
falls much faster and heavier than on any Thibetan 
mountains. 


NOTE BY MR. PIDDINGTON, 


This note of Dr. Campbell's is of very great 
interest, affording us ns it does, a fair field for sur- 
mise that the inland storms of Thibet, and probably 
therefore those of Tartary and Siberia, may be, as 
conjectured, parts of revolving storms. 

or if we take the Northern boundary of the 
or tartans (called Z'Zang in a French atlas of 
1840 before me) to be in about Lat. 31° north, a 
revolving storm of which the centre was passing 
between 31° and 36°, or more north, would give 
westerly gales to the whole district of Chang, and 
if these began at W.S.W. and veered to W. and 
W.N.W. then the track would be from the west- 
ward to the eastward. If however we take the 
Bhotia’s description to have literally and exactl 
given the veering of the wind “from the west an 
south-west” then the course of that storm was from 
the E.N.E. to the W.S.W. Its great duration was 
owing to its slow motion or to its extent. The 


Bhotia’s statement that the Babiuk or violent storm 


* On the 19th January, 1847. 


JAPANESE 


or whirlwind “is generally preceded by a noise re- 
sembling the clatter of ‘ealloplng ee which 
intermite,” fantastic as it at first sight appears to us 
is exactly in other words the Chinese fisherman's 
atmospheric warning noises as described by Dr. 
Morrison, and quoted by me.* “Slight noises 
heard at intervals a few days before, wheeling round 
and stopping quick, and a thick muddy atmos- 
phere,” and with allowance for the difference be- 
tween the open atmosphere of the sea and the 
mountain ranges of Thibet, the “distinct roar of 
the elements, as of winds rushing through a hollow 
vault” described by Mr. Gittens of Barbadoes, and 
quoted in Col. Reid’s work, and probably also the 
“moaning noise” which has been several times 
‘very distinctly heard and noticed by good observers 
at Calcutta, in the Phillippines, at Baticolo, and in 
the Southern Indian Ocean on the approach of 6 
Cyclone. 





C-——_——_—_—— 


JAPANESE SONNETS, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES. 


The following specimens of the Japanese wa have 
been met with in the course of reading. With the 
exception of the first, I have seen no other transla- 
tions. In the Shingaku Do-wa of Oku-da Rai-jo 
numerous poetical quotations occur. Some are al- 
most untranslateable because of the involved inge- 
nuity of their construction and the recondite allusions 
they contain. They have been omitted from the 
present short collection. 


Mi-yama-gakure no 
Kuchiki nare ; 
Kokoro wa, hana ni 
Nasaba, nari nan. 

The exterior and that alone (koso) ts the decayed 
tree of adeep mountain recess; as to the heart, 4 
caused to flower, tt blossoms perfectly. (8rd of the 
Kiu-o Do-wa, p. 9.) 


Here, as is essential to the excellence of a Japa- 
nese sonnet, there is a double signification through- 
out, katach: being both the body, the external form, 
the soul’s envelope, in man, and the exterior of the 
tree, while kokoro stands for the heart of both. It 
must be remembered that the Japanese, believing 
the seat of intelligence to be in the abdomen, use 
‘heart,’ ‘belly,’ etc. where we would say ‘mind,’ 
‘head, etc. Koso isa selective particle of strong 
emphasis, and nare, the written perfect form, follows 
it instead of naru. Mi-yama-gakure, is literally 
‘deep-mountain-to-be-hidden,’ gakure being hakure 
with the nigori in composition. Nan after the root 
of a verb, as here, is the future of nur, inuru. It 
implies thoroughness in the action denoted by the 
verb; yuku, to go; yuki nan, to go away; naru, to 
become ; nart nan, to become quite. Here hana nt 
nari nan has been translated ‘blossoms perfectly.’ 


In the last line the final » counts as a syllable, to- 


make up the necessary seven. 
* Sailor's Horn Book, p. 245, 2nd Ed. 
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SONNETS. 145 


In the first of the Shingaku sermons already men- 
tioned, thé preacher says that every thing on this 
earth, from the horse and the ox down to the turnip 
or the radish, does its duty in the path laid down 
for it. Man alone, although he is born the spirit of 
the universe, a microcosm, bambutsit no ret to umare 
nagara, does not do his duty in the path of wisdom*; 
and then he mee from the comic poetry of a 
recent writer, chikagoro aru hito no kiyd-ka nt :— 

IL. 


Naka-naka-ni 
Chikitishd naraba 
Bambutsti no 

Rei no nakama no 
Tsura wa yogosaji. 

In very truth, if it were beasts (t.c. if they took the 
place of men) face of the society of the “ Spirit 
of the Universe” would not be disgraced (i.e. they 
would not shame their position). (lst of the Shin- 
gaku Sermons, p. 4.) 


Bambutst or bammotsu is literally ‘10,000 things.’ 
Yogosa is the negative base of yogosu, to soil, and 
Jt isa neat adjunct, written form. The long o 
of chtkiishé counts as two syllables in the scansion, 
and so does the syllable dan in bambutsit (banbutsit), 

aes sis is literally ‘mad poetry.’ 
he preacher then observes that we ought to 


help each other to keep to the path of morality, 
and quotes from the koka, or ancient poetry :— | 
Hito Ski 
Hito no naka ni mo 
Hito zo naki. 


Hito to nare, hito; 
Hito to nase, hito. 

Even among multitudes there are no true men: 

0 aie Oman! Make teue men, O man! 
p. 4. 

This a very singular composition, and the tour de 
force accomplished in the seven-fold repetition of 
hito, with a constantly changing signification, is 
worthy of careful study. Hito okt hito is an idioma- 
tic expression fur ‘many men,’a multitude. The 
third Aigo is used in the sense of manly men, real 
men, true men; so is the sixth. Zo is a particle of 
emphasis. The fourth Aito I render ‘a true man,’ 
and the fifth and seventh I have ventured to re- 
gard as vocatives. Altogether the production is 
most ingenious. The long o in the first, line counta 
as two syllables. 

The next sonnet in the same sermon is as follows: 


IV. 


Yo no naka ni 
mo momiji mo 
Kin-gin mo 
Atayete aru zo; 
Sei-dashite tore. 
®Tn the remote Irish village of Shanagolden, a little 
boy was being tested for confirmation a few years since 
when the examiner said to him, ‘‘ Now everything in 
this world praises the Lord; the flowers, the trees, the 
crops, the birds—all join to sound His praises. There 
is but one alone that does not praise Him, and who is 
that?” ‘‘The magpie, Sir!” said the urchin. 
33—s 





THE 


In the world are given flowers, maple foliage and 

— Putting forth (your) strength, dee (them). 
p. 5. 

The meaning is that we are given in this world 
all manner of good things, from fragrant odours and 
beautiful sp eae even to wealth ; therefore let us en- 
joy them, but the preacher goes on to say that 
although the whole world being one’s own property 
is a delicious thing, still if we are self-seeking (sekai 
mina waga mono umai mono ja keredo, soko ye 
sukoshi demo miyatte mibiki suru konzh6° ga deka- 
keru to) we are not following the path of wisdom. 
Momyt. The dying foliage of the maple is a 
lovely sight, and the Japanese are never tired of 
ab eared it in the gorgeously tinted prints with 
which we are becoming so familiar. It would al- 
most seem that in the perceptions of those admira- 
ble colourists, a native affinity and inborn love for 
beautiful hues had to a great extent put aside the 
perception of form, and that, a natural inaccuracy 
of mind assisting, we have the result in faulty per- 
7 pea conventional forms, and ludicrous anatomy. 

he mental inaccuracy comes out in endless ways. 
For instance, in the sonnet II. here given, the ex- 

ression “ 10,000 things” stands for ‘all creation’; the 
apanese language possesses no word for a less por- 
tion of time than half an hour; and the preacher 
of the Shingaku sermons uses the expression ichi 
nen, san-biyakii go zhu® yo nichi (one year, 350 
and more days) for ‘always.’ Kin-gin is literally 
‘gold-silver.’ Zo, a particle of emphasis. Tore is 
the imperative of the first conjugation.—I. O’N. 
(To be continued.) 
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I 
ON THE COMMERCE OF NEPAL. 
By Brian H. Hopason, Esq. 


The following rs, which are of special in- 

scnat just now, ware. addressed to the Political 
Secretary at Calcutta in 1831, and were published 
in a volume of “Selections from the Records of 
the Government of Bengal, No. XXVII,” in 1867. 
—Eb. 
Nota precise practical account of the com- 
_mercial route to K&thméndu, and thence to the 
marts on the Bhote or Tibetan frontier, with the 
manner and expense of conveying goods, the amount 
and nature of the duties levied thereon by the 
Népaél Government, and the places where they are 
levied. 

No. II.—Lists of imports and exports, with re- 
marks. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that a 
connexion with this country was originally sought 
by us purely for commercial purposes, which pur- 
poses the governnent, up to the beginning of this 
century, directly and strenuously exerted itself, b 
arms and by diplomacy, to promote. Now, thoug 
I would by no means advise a recurrence to that 


~b Hepburn gives konjé, but shi with the nigori is zh, 


not ji. The kana in full is konzhiyau. 
¢ Hepburn has jz, but the full kana is 2hiv. 
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COMMERCE OF NEPAL. 


mode of fostering the commerce in question, but, on 
the contrary, entirely adhere to the opinions ex- 
hati by me in my public despatch of the 8th of 
arch, 1830, yet I think it is possible we may fall 
into the 4 ep error of entire forgetfulness and 
neglect of the matter. I -conceive, therefore, that a 
few remarks tending to reveal the actual and possi- 
ble extent and value of the trade in question will, 
at the present moment, be well timed ‘and useful, 
in which hope I shall now proceed to make some 
such remarks, and to point out, in the course of 
them, the specific object for which each of the 
two accompanying documents was framed. Why 
that great commerce, which naturally ought to, and 
formerly did,* subsist between the vast Cis- and 
Trans-Himélayan regions, should seek the chahnel 
of Népal rather than that of Bhitan on the one 
hand, or of Kumaon on the other, I have already 
explained at large, in my despatch above alluded to, 
and to which I beg to refer you, should the subject 
seem worthy of any present consultation or con- 
sideration. But I shall probably be met at the 
threshold of the discussion with the reasonable 
questions—what has been the effect of sixteen years’ 
peace and alliance with Népél?—what is now the 
positive amount of this commerce P—what its ex- 
tent as compared with any like preceding period ? 
If the mustard-seed be, indeed, to attain its pro- 
mised dimensions, there ought to be now some 
distinct symptoms of its great power of increase. 
To meet in some sort, and prospectively, these 
reasonable enquirics, I have drawn up the paper 
Nos. Il. I have myself searched in vain 
through my records for any—the vaguest—data, by 
which I might judge of the amount of this com- 
merce at the times of Kirkpatrick’s{} and Knox’s 
missions to Kéthméndi, or, at the period of Mr. 
Gardner's arrival here ( 1816), and the vexation I 
have experienced at finding none such, has led me 
thus to place on record the best attainable data for 
the present time. Fifteen years hence these data 
will furnish a scale of comparison by which to 
measure the justness of the views now entertained 
respecting the power of increase inherent in the 
trade of Népél. It will readily be anticipated, that 
this government neither makes nor keeps any ex- 
ress record of the annual amount of exports and 
imports, and that it is no easy thing for one in my 
situation to get possession of the indirect, yet facile, 
measure of this amount furnished by the sum total 
of the duties annually realized upon it. So far as 
attainable, I have used this measure. I have, also, 
sought and obtained other measures. I have secretly 
and carefully applied to some of the oldest and 
moet respectable merchants of Kathmanda, and the 


*T recommend a reference to the old records (inac- 
cessible to me) of the commercial Residency of Patna 
and of its out-post Bettia. In 1842, an official refer- 
ence was made to me, too immediately before my depar- 
ture from Népal to be answered, the object of which 
was to ascertain why the imports from Tibet through 
Népal, and particularly that of gold, had fallen off 
so much. 

{ 1792 and 1801, respectively. 
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other chief towns of the Valley, for conjectural 
estimates of the total annual amount of imports 
and exports, and of the number and capital of the 
chief commercial firms of the Valley. These es- 
timates are given in Nos. Il. and III. In the 
absence of statistical documents, these are the onl 
accessible data, and when it is considered that 
have been many years at this place, it may reason- 
ably be presumed, that I have the means of 80 
applying to the merchants in question as to procure 
from them sincere statements to the best of their 
knowledge. 

It appears then that at this present time 
there are, in the t towns of the Valley of 
Népal, fifty-two native and thirty-four Indian mer- 
chants en in foreign commerce, both with the 
South aad the North, and that the trading capjtal 
of the former is considered to be not less than 
60,18,000, nor that of the latter less than 23,05,000.* 
A third of such of these merchants as are natives of 
the plains have come up subsequently to the estab- 
lishment of the Residency in 1816, since which 

riod, as is thought by the oldest merchants of 

éthmanda, the trade has been tripled. 

Turning again to No. I., Part I., we have, for 
the annual prime cost value of the imports in Sicca 
rupees 16,11,000, and Part II. of No. I. affords, for 
the annual value, at Kathmanda, of the exports, 
12,77,800 of Népdlese rupees, equivalent to Kuldars 
10,64,833-5-4, thus making the total of imports and 
exports 26,75,833-5-4 of Kuldar rupees. But, from 
particular circumstances, the imports of 1830-31 
were above what can be considered an aver 

imen, and should be reduced by one lakh, in 
the articles of precious stones, English fowling- 
pieces, horses, velvets, and kimkhabs, owing to the 
extraordinary purchases of the Durbar in that year. 
After this deduction, there will remain a total of 
annual imports and exports, according to the lists 
of No. IL, of something short of twenty-six lakhs, 
which sum agrees sufficiently well with the twenty- 
five lakhs yielded by the subsequent calculation 
upon the amounts of duties and of exemptions from 


duty. I am aware that, after the deduction from ~ 


the imports adverted to, there will still remain an 
excess of imports over exports, amounting to four 
and 8 half lakhs of rupees,t which may seem to 
want explanation, if considered as a permanent 
relation. But I think it will be felt, on reflection, 
that to attempt -to reduce these estimates to rigor- 
ous precision, or to raise on them a nice speculation 
would be to forget that they are necessarily mere 
approximations. In other respects, I hope and 
believe both parts of No. IL likely to be very use- 


— 


* Before I left Nép&l, I had some reason to suppose 
these estimates to be too high by a third. 7 

+ The deficiency of exports is made up, and more by 
the agricultural produce of the lowlands, especially 
grain, six lakhs of which are annually sent to Patna, 
etc., where it is paid for in money wholly. The means 
of export afforded to Népal by her Tarai agriculture 
e d me in drawing up the tables of commerce.— 
B. H.H., 1834. 

The total of exports and imports must, therefore, be 
set down at upwards of thirty lakhs: —B.H. H., 1867. 
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ful; but in regard to the precise accuracy of its 
sum-totals of annual transactions, I have no wish 
to deceive myself or others. | 

{n respect to the annual amount of duties realized 
by this government upon this trade, I cannot ascer- 
tain it upon the northern branch of the trade, but 
upon the southern branch, or imports and exports 
from and to India, (which is farmed and more 
easily discoverable,) it reached last year (1830) the 
sum of one lakh and nceythoumnd three hundred 
and sixty-four Népalese rupees. Now, if we take 
(as there aré good grounds tor doing) the duty, upon 
an average, of 6 per cent. ad valorem, the above 
amount of duty will give a total annual value of 
imports and exports, with the plains of India alone, 
of 26,72,7334 Népdlese Paisa rupees, equivalent to 
Siccas 17,81,821-10-8. But to this sum must be 
added the whole amount of imports and exports 
passing duty free, and which cannot be rated at less 
than seven lakhs of Kuldars per annum. There 
are exemptions, from principle, of a general nature, 
such as those affecting the export of gold, pice, and 
Népdlese rupees; and which articles alone amounted 
for 1830-31, to fully five lakhs of Siccas, as per list 
of Part II. No.I. There are also exemptions from 
favoritism, which, by the usage of the Népal 
government, are largely extended to its more res- 
pectable functionaries, civil and military—all of 
whon, if they have a penny to turn, or expense to 
meet abroad, at once dabble in trade, and procure 
for themselves freedom of export and import for the 
nonce. The goods so exported and imported must 
be rated at a lakh per annum, nor can the Durbar’s 
own purchases or imports be set down at less. We 
must add, therefore, seven lakhs of exempted goods 
to the nearly eighteen lakhs pointed out by the 
duties, and we shall have, in this way, little short 
of twenty-five lakhs of Kuldars for the total amount 
value of the exports and imports, to and from the 
plains, as indicated by the’ amount of duties and of 
exemptions. Such, according to data, of some 
worth at least, is the present extent of the trade of 
Népal. If we would reasonably conjecture to what 
a height that trade might easily grow, we may do 
so by turning to the statistical documents touching 
the amount and nature of the Russian commerce 
with China vid Kiachta; and then, comparing the 
facilities and difficulties of such a commerce with 
those which present themselves to a commerce with 
the same country dé Kaéthminda and Lhasa. From 
Petersburgh to Peking, by any feasible commercial 
route, cannot be less than 5,500 miles ;* and though 
there is water carriage for a great part of the way 
yet such is the savage sterility of the country, and 
such the rigor of the climate, that the water pas- 
sage takes three years, and the land route one entire 
year, to accomplish it. The Russian government 
levies high duties on this trade, not less than 20 to 
25 per cent., save on Russian products, which are 
~* Mr. Brun gives 4,196 miles for what I take to be 
the direct, or nearly direct, way. Coxe. in one place, 
gives 5,363, in another place 4,701 miles. Bell's Itine- 
rary yields 6,342. These are obviously the distances 
by various routes, or, by a more or less straight course, 








-1 take nearly the mean of them. 
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scant, compared with the foreign. There are some 
monopolies, and many prohibitions, especially those 
mischievous ones affecting the export of either coin 
or sre metals. 

have mentioned the interval separating Peters- 
burg and Pekin. It is further necessary to advert 
to the yet more distant seats, both of production 
and of consumption, in reference to the more valu- 
able articles constituting the Russian trade. The 
Russians export to China peltry, woollen and cotton 
cloths, glass-ware, hard-ware, hides, and prepared 
leather. Of these, not more than half of the first 
is produced in Siberia, the other half is obtained 


from North America, either wd England, or by way © 


of Kamschatka and the Aleutian Isles. Of the 
cotton and woollen cloths, the coarse only are Rus- 
sian made, the fine come chiefly from England ; and 
the like is true of the glass-ware and hard-ware. 
The hides are, mainly, of home production. Russia 
al gle from China musk, borax, rhubarb, tea, raw 
and wrought silk, ditto ditto cotton, porcelain, japan 
ware, water colours, etc. But the best musk, borax, 
and rhubarb by far are those of Tibet, and especially 
of Sifan, the north-eastern province of Tibet; and 
no tea is better or more abundant than that of 
Szchuen, which province is only eighty-seven days’ 
otek from Kathmaéndi; whilst, of course, the 
musk, borax and rhubarb regions (as above indicated) 
are yet nearer to us, yet more inaccessible to the 
Ruasians, than Szchuen. 

What more I have to say on these products will 
fall more naturally under my remarks on the line of 
communication with these countries through Népal; 
and to that topic I now address myself. From 
Calcutta to Pekin is 2,880 miles. Of this, the 
interval between Calcutta and Kathmanda fills 540 
miles, two-thirds of the way being navigable com- 
modiously by means of the Ganges and Gandak. 
The mountaips of Népal and of Tibet are steep and 
high; but they are, excepting the glaciers of the 
Himalaya, throughout chequered with cultivation 
and population, as well as possessed of a temperate 
climate. It is only necessary to observe the due 
season for passing the Himalaya, and there is no 
ae obstacle to apprehend; so that the journey 

rom Kathmandai to Pekin may be surely accom- 
errs in five mouths, allowing for fifteen days of 
alts. But wherefore speak of Pekin? At the 
eighty-seventh stage only, from Kéthmanda, the 
merchant enters that rich and actively commercial 
rovince of China Proper, called Szchuen,* whence 


y means of the Yang-tse-kiang, and of the Hwang- - 


ho, he may transport his wares, as readily as cheap- 
ly, throughout the whole central a northern 
parts of China, if he can- be supposed to have any 
adequate motive for going beyond the capital of 
Szchuen, where he may sell his European and 
Indian products, and purchase tea or silk or other 
roducts of China. The mountains of Sifan and of 
ibet, which yield the finest borax, musk and rhu- 
barb in the world, lie in his way both to and fro; 
and, in a word, without deviating from his imme- 
*The route from Lhasa to the central and western 
pepo of China is far more easy than that from 
hasa to Pekin. 
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diate course, or proceeding above ninety days’ jour- 
ney from Kaéthmaénda, he may procure where they 
grow, or are wrought, all those valuable articles of 
commerce which Russia must seek indirectly and 
at a much greater cost. But England and China, 
and not Calcutta and China, it may be argued, must 
be the sites of the production and consumption of 
the truly valuable articles of this commerce, of 
which the Népélese and Indians would have little 
more than the carrying trade; and England is afar 
off! It is so, indeed; but, with reference to the 
cheapness and facility of ship freight, of how little 
importance to commerce is the distance of England 
from Calcutta—not to mention that, as I have ob- 
served in reference to the Russian commerce, we 
must not suppose the Russian has no further to seek 
than Petersburg, but remember that England and 
Canada supply him with half he needs. From 
Canada Russia seeks through England our peltry, 
to convey it to the Chinese across the endless savage 
wastes of Siberia. What should hinder our Indian 
subjects and the Népdlese from procuring these 
same furs at Calcutta and conveying through Népél 
and Tibet to these same Chinese. At less than 
ninety stages from Kathmandu, they wuuld arrive 
at the banks of the Hwangho in Sifin, or those of 
the Yang-tse-kiang in Szchuen; and then the 
merchants might be said to have reached their goal. 
What, again, should hinder the same merchants 
from underselling the Russian, in the articles of 
English woollens, hard-ware and glass-ware, by con- 
veying them to Setchuen from Calcutta, by the 
same routeP Nothing, it may safely be said, but 
want of sufficient information upon the general 
course and prospect of commerce throughout the 
world; and that information we might easily com- 
municate the practical substance of tothem. There 
are no political bars or hindrances to be removed, 
for the Népalese have used the Chinese commerce 
wid Tibet for ages, and our Indian subjects might 
deal in concert with Népdlese by joint firms at 
Kéthmandéi. Nay, by the same means, or now, or 
shortly, Europeans might essay this line of com- 
mercial adventure. But of them it is not my pre- 
sent purpose to speak.* Let the native merchants 
of Calcutta and of Népal, separately or in concert, 
take up this commerce, and whilst we, though not 
the immediate movers, shall yet reap the great 
advantage of it, as consisting in an exchange of 
European articles for others chiefly wanted in Eu- 
rope, we shall have a better chance of its growing. 


* Lord Elgin is now proceeding to China, in order to 
determine the footing upon which the civilized world, 
and especially England, shall hereafter have commer- 
cial intercourse with the Celestial rae 

It may be worth while to remind His Excellency of 
the vast extent of conterminous frontier and trading 
necessary in this quarter, between Gilgit and Brahma- 
kund. We might stipulate for a Commercial Agent or 
Consul to be located at Lhasa, or for a trading frontier 
post, like Kiachta ; and, at all events, it would add to 
the weight and prestige of our Ambassador, to show 
himself familiar with his whole case, or with the land- 
ward, as well as the sea-board relations of Britain and 
China.—Note of 1857. 
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to a vigorous maturity than if Europeans were to 
cenductik through its infancy. I have only further 
to add, in the way of continued contrast between 
the Russian commerce and that here sketched, that 
whilst the former is loaded with duties to the ex- 
tent of 25 per cent., the latter would, in Népal, be 
subject only to 8 per cent.* duty; in Tibet, to no 
duty at all; and in our provinces only, I fancy, toa 
very moderate one, which might perhaps be advan- 
tageously abolished. Having thus, in the best man- 
ner I was able, without numerous books to refer to 
none of which are to be had here, given a rapid 
view of the grounds upon which I conceive a very 
flourishing commerce might be driven in European 
and Indian articles, between the at Cis- and 
Trans-HimAalayan plains, by means (at least in the 
first ae pes of our Indian subjects and those of 
Nep4l, I need only add, that the document Noa. I. 
is designed to arouse and direct the attention of the 
native merchants of Calcutta; that I have given it 
a popular form with an ba to its publication for 
general information in the Gleanings tn Science; 
that No. 2. might be similarly published with ad- 
vantage, with some modification perhaps of the 
general remarks (not No. 3. for obvious reasons) ; 
and lastly, that nothing further is necessary, in order 
to give this publication all the effect which could 
be wished, than simply to enjoin the Editor of that 
work to refer any native making enquiries on the 
subject to the Resident at Kathmaénda, who, with- 
out 0 nly aiding or interfering, might smooth the 
merchant's way to Kathmanda, and assist him with 
counsel and information. To prove that I have 
laid no undue stress on this matter, I only desire 
that a reference be had to the circumstances and 
extent of the Russian commerce at Kiakhta, as 
lately (3.e., in 1829) laid before Parliament ;, and 
even if this parallel between the two trades be 
objected to in its present extent, (and I have run it 
the whole length of China on one side, partly from 
& persuasion of the soundness of the notion, partly 
to provoke enquiry,) let us limit our own views to 
Tibet and maintain the parallel so modified. It 
may instruct, as well as stimulate us. Tibet, in the 
large sense, is an immense country, tolerably well 
peopled, possessed of temperate climate, rich in 
. natural productions, and inhabited by no rude 
nomades, but by a settled, peaceful, lettered, and 
commercially disposed race, to whom our broad 
cloths are the one thing needful; since, whilst all 
ranks and ages, and both sexes, wear woollen cloths, 





* That is, the 6 per cent before spoken of and 2 per 
cent, more levied between Kathm4ndt and the Bhote 
Frontier ; but the latter duty can hardly be rated so 
high ; at all events, 8 per cent. will amply cover all 
Custom House charges within the Népélese dominions. 
In our territories, the duties appear to reach 7 per 
cent. See general remarks to Part 1. 

By the terms of the Treaty of 1792, the duties levi- 
able on both sides are limited to 24 per cent: ad 
valorem of the invoice. The actual charges to which 
the trader is put far exceed the customs duties 40 
nomine, since tolls are levied by every Jageerdar on the 
transit of goods through the lowlands. 
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the native manufactures are most wretched, and 
China has none of a superior sort and moderate 
price wherewith to supply the Tibetans. With her 
musk, her rhubarb, her borax, her splendid{wools 
her mineral and animal wealth, her universal need 
of good woollens, and her incapacity to provide her- 
sels, or to obtain supplies from any of her neigh- 
bours, Tibet may well be believed capable of main- 
taining «a large and valuable exchange of commodi- 
ties with Great Britain, through the medium of our 
Indian subjects and the people of Nepal, to which 
latter the adttus, closed to all others by China, is 
freely open. Nor is it now needful to use another 
argument, in proof of the extension of which this 
commerce is capable, than ey to point to the 
recorded extent of the existing Russian commerce 
with China across Siberia. 
—_—_— O—_— 

P.S., 1857.—A costly road has been constructed 
recently over the Western Himalaya; but, advert- 
ing to proximity and accessibility to the various 
centres of supply and demand, I apprehend that a 
brisk trade between the Cis- and Trans-Himalayan 
countries would inevitably seek the rpute of the 
central or eastern part of the chain. To Delhi, 
Benfres, Patna, Dacca and Calcutta, on the one hand, 
to all the rich and populous parts of Tibet, extend- 


ing from Digarchee to Sifin, on the other hand, 
either of the latter routes is far nearer and much 
more accessible. By the unanimous testimony of 
all natives and of written native authorities, West- 
erm Tibet is very much the poorest, most rugged, 
and least populous part of that country. Utsing, 
Kham, Sifin, and the proximate parts of China 
furnish® all the materials, save shawl wool, for a 
trade with us, as well as all the effective demand | 
for our commodities. All this points to Kathmanda, 
Darjeeling or Takyeul (above Gowhatti in Asam) 
as the most expedient line of transit of the Himé- 


laya. ft 
(To be continued.) 


* See ie Bengal As. Soc. Journal for May 1869. 

¢Since this was written the successful growth and 
manufacture of tea in the British Himdlaya are accom- 
plished facts, adding greatly to the means of establish- 
ing without doubt or difficulty a flourishing commerce 
with Tibet and the eountries immediately north and 
east of it. In Kumaon, Sikim, Asam, are found great. 
and thriving tea growing establishments. Nothing is 
more craved for or less procureable, in Tibet and up to 
the Russian frontier, than good tea; and if we cannot 
open up the Takyeul route from Asam, we can and 
have that through Sikim by the Chola pass, The re- 
cent treaty has given us a right of way and of road 
construction, ai this pass is not liable to be closed 
by the snow nor is the access to Sikim from the south 
rendered dangerous by malaria. The southern half of 
Sikim is our own: the northern half belongs to our 
dependant ally to whom we restored it in 1816, and 
for whom we have preserved it ever since, from the 
grasp of Népal. 

33—s1 
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. LINES INSCRIBED ON A PAW, 


Presented to the Emperor Chengte by Pantseihyu 
a Lady of the Court (B.C. 32). 


By Dr. W. A. P, Martin, President of the Peking University. 


[We give the text of these pretty verses, and we 
trust that more translations may come from this 
soprce. Chinese poetry is popular in Japan, and 
perhaps some of our Japanese readers may favour 
us in like manner. . A literal version with an occa- 
sional note would be very acceptable. Chinese 
verse is very 4: ae in meaning and often abounds 
in allusions which are obscure excepting to native 
echolars of wide reading.—Eb. | 
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Of fresh new silk, all snowy white, 
And round as harvest moon, 
A plodge of purity and love, 
small but welcome boon ! 
While summer lasts, borne in the hand, 
Or folded on the breast, 
Twill gently soothe the burning brow, 
And charm thee to thy rest. 
But ah! when autumn frosts descend, 
= he angie esi bi cold, 
o longer sought, no longer love 
"Twill lie in dust and mold! " 
This silken fan then deign accept, 
Sad emblem of my lot! 
Caressed and cherisned for an hour, 


Then speedily forgot ! 
—_—_0o——. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
We have met with a little pamphlet in Japanese, 


called = Al or the “Three Important 
Documents, which contains the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostle’s Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
said to be by Dr. Hepburn, and will therefore 
interest some of our readers. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

Kami wa subete korera no koto wo katatte 

iwaku, ware wa Aigupto no ti simobe taru no iye 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
yori nandira wo miti-biki idasu tokoro no Yehobs 


pandi no kami nari. 

1. Nandi wa ga kao no mayeni ware no hoka 
kami to su bekarazu. 

2. Nandi no tame ni gi-z6 wo tukuru nakare 
aruiwa uyeno ten aruiwa sitano ti aruiwa ti no vita 
no mizu no naka ni aru subete no mono ni kata dorite 
tukuru nakare nandira kore ni hirefushi mata kore 
ni tiru nakare ware Yehoba nandino kami 
sunawachi neta mino kami nareba titi no tumi wo 
sono sison ni bassi warewo nikumu mono no san 
yodai ni oyobu besi, ware wo ituku simite waga 
imasime wo mamoru mono ni wa sendai ni itaru 
made megumi wo hodo kosan. 

8. Yehoba nandi no kami no na wo midari ni 
sid suru nakare Yehoba wa sono na wo midari ni sid- 
suru mono wo tuminasi to sezaru besi. 

4, An-soku nichi wo oboyete kore wo kiyoku 
seyo, mukka no aida tutomete nandi no waza wo 
nase nanuka me wa Yehoba nandi kami no yasumi 
nari. Kono hi ni wa subete no waza wo nasu beka- 
razu; nandi to nandi no musuko musume simobe 
simome koda mono mata nandi no monnai ni aru 
tabi bito mo sikari. Yehoba mukka no uti ni ten 
ti to umi to sono naka no arayuru mono wo tukurite, 
nanuka me ni yasumeri, kono yuyeni Yehoba 
ansoku nichi wo iwaite kiyoki hi to seri. 

5. Nandi no titi to haha wo uya mo besi kore 
nandi no inoti Yehoba nandi no kami no tamd 
tokoro no ti ni nagakaran tame nari. 

6. Hito wo korosu nakare. 

7. Kanin suru nakare. 

8. Nusumu nakare. 

9. Nandi no tonari ni ituwari no sidko wo tas- 
suru nakare. 

10. Nandi no tonari no iye wo musaboru nakare, 
mata nandi no tonari no tuma to sono simobe simo- 
me usi roba oyobi subete tonari ni aru tokoro no 
mono wo musaboru nakare. 

THE APOSTLE’S CREED. 

Weare wa atawazaru tokoro naki titi no Kami 
tenti wo tukurisi mono wo sinzu. 

Mata kami no hitori no ko Iyesu Kirisuto, warera 
no siu wo sinzu, kare Sei-rei nite harami otome Ma- 
ria ni umari Ponteo Pirato no sita ni kurusimi wo 
uke. Ziu-zi ka ni tukerare, sisite homurare, mata 
yomidi ni kudare, dai mikka me ni yomigaereri 
ten ni noborite atawazaru tokoro naki titi no kami 
no migi ni zasi; kore yori idete ikeru mono to sisesi 
mono wo sabakan tame ni kitaru besi. 

Ware Sei-rei wo sinzu; mata sei naru Amaneki 
K6 kwai, sinzia no sitasimi; tumi no yurusi; niku- 
tai no yomi; gaveri kagiri naki inoti to wo sinzu. 
Amen. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Ten ni masimiasu warera no titi yo, Negawaku 
wa Mi na wo agamesase tamaye. Mi kuni wotika- 
dukase tamaye. Mi kokoro wo ten ni nasu gotoku 
ti ni mo nasasime tamaye. Warera no hibi no 
kate wo konnichi mo saduke tamaye. Warera ga 
hito no tumi wo yurusu gotoku warera no tumi wo 
mo yurusi tamaye. Warera wo kokoro miraruru koto 
ni michi biki tamawazu nawo sukuite aku yori idasi 
tamaye. Kuni to tikara to ikuwd wa Anata no 
kagiri naku tamoti tamo mono nareba nari. Amen. 
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eviews, 


The New Japan Pictorial Primer. In- 
troductory tu the New Japan Readers. By W. E. 
Gairris, A.M., Profeesor of Chemistry and Physica, 
in the Mom Bu Nan Ku Tokeio. San Francisco: 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1872. 


This and the New Japan Primer, number one, by 
the same author have reached us. It is a very 
laudable and well executed attempt to initiate the 
Japanese in the English lan e. After laying the 
various forms of the letters before the student, 
Professor Griffis leads him through a series of syl- 
lables very much in the oriental style, and then 
with a number of short vocabularies prefixed to 
each lesson he constructs simple sentences. The 
sentences are constructed in model forms, which 
are explained word for word. Thus:— 

Neko wa nedsumi wo motsu. 

The cat has a rat. 
Anata ogi wo mochimas ka? 
Have you a fan. 
Sayo mochimas, 
es I have. | 
Cha wa wan ni aru. 
The tea is in the cup. 

Sore wa hito de aru. 

He is & man. : 

Watakushi yedzu wo mottanu. 

T have no map. 
Watakushi domo wa watakushi domo 
no mimi wo motte kiku. 
We hear wiih our ears. 


Kore wa ano kodomo no haori de 
arimasu ka? 


Is this that boy’s coat, P ; 
Kitsune wa akai ka kuroi ka? 
Is the tox red or black ? 
Sora ga itsu kuroku narimasu ka?P 
When is the sky black P 


Watakushi wa watakushi no kao ni 
oite hana wo motsu. 
I have a nose on my face. 


Anata: mimas kaP Anata mita kaP 
Do you see P Did you see P 


Sore wa nani to moshimas kaP 
What do you call this? 


Taberu to iu koto wa Yeigo de wa 
nan to iu kaP 
What is the English word for eat P 
Doko no kuni Kara oide nasarimas ka P 


From what country do you come P 


With such sentences the author compares the 
English 
———-—-0 


Education in Japan: A series of Let- 
ters addressed by promtnent Americans to Arinori 
Mori. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 

This volume affords a noble testimony of the 
patriotism of the Japanese and the intelligence of 
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the Americans. Mr. Mori, the Ex-Minister for 
Japan at Washington, addressed with the approval 
of his government, to some of the leading educators 
of the United States, a series of questions on the 
advantages to be derived from education, as regards 
the welfare of a country, its commerce, its i- 
cultural and industrial interests, as well as its social, 
moral, and physical condition. Presidents of Col- 
leges — Professors of different faculties, and also 
the Government Office of Education in Washing- 
ton have contributed. We notice two papers 
which are specially worthy of perusal, one that of . 
Professor David Murray of New Brunswick and the 
other that by Professor W. D. Whitney of Yale 
College, New Haven. 

The Letters or Essays on Education are headed 

by an introduction by Mr. Mori himself. We pro- 

to reprint the whole of this in our next issue, 

or it contains an epitome of the history of Japan 

and many valuable particulars respecting that em- 

ae Some striking remarks on Confucianism, Bud- 
ish and Sintoism we subjoin :— 

“Religion and language are two subjects in 
which our people are generally interested. The 
religious sentiment of our people, since the intro- 
duction of the Buddhist doctrine, has been tho- 
roughly under its influence, while our social statics 
have been the precepts of the Confucian School. 
There is still another religious influence which 

uides a small portion of our community—the 
Sintoo faith. The different central dogmas of the 
three creeds just mentioned are as follows : ; 

The Buddhist believes in a future life, dependent 
upon the principle of cause and effect. 

The Confucian, in a present life, guided by the 
reason of humanity. 

The Sintoos, in a past life, and they live in fear 
or reverence of the memories of the dead. 

All of these doctrines are now suffering a decline 
and are ebbing away before the new Hebe of sci- 
ence and art, which are being introduced from 
Europe and America.” 


——_9——_— 


The True Theory of German Declension 
and Conjugation. By A. H. Keans, B.A., Profes- 
sor of Oriental and Modern Languages at the Hart- 
ley Institution and Ladies’ College, Southampton. 
London: Asher & Co. 1873. 


We are glad to see such a masterly handling of 
the subject of German declension. The habit of 
following the classical languages with their mani- 
fold forms of case and conjugation is an error which 
otght to be exploded. Dr. Morrison in his grammar 
of Chinese did this to a fault. The true art of 
teaching a language when its grammar 1s investi- 
gated is to take it as it stands, without discussing 
what it has been or what it might be or making it 
fit in with some preconceived notions of our own. 

Professor Keane bases his observations on what 
is called “Strong and Weak Orders” of nouns. He 


shows that German declension in nouns is confined 


to the possessive case-ending 's asin Jnglish—this 
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constitutes the Strong Order. The Weak Order is 
marked by the inflectional n, and the e final of the 
dative singular and nom. plural, the latter, 1.€., ey 
being merely euphonic, as it is when inserted before 
the s of the possessive case of the strong nouns, for 
there is no real difference between Stemes ‘of the 
stone, and Vogels ‘of the bird,’ as far as case-ending 
is concerned. 

The author proceeds to explain his theory with 
regard to the inflexion of the adjective and the verb 
in a very lucid and thorough manner. We com- 
mend the book to the students of language generally. 


——_ 


Handwérterbuch der Tibetischen Sprache 
von H. A. JASCHER. Gnadan— Unitatsbuchhand- 
lung. 1871. 

We have now before us two parts, containing 
above 320 ee quarto, of the great’ lexicon of 
Tibetan by the Rev. W. H. Jaschke, the Moravian 
missionary to Lahul. It ie lithographed from the 
author's own writing. So little interest has been 
shown in Tibet and the Tibetans, owing probably 
to their self-isolation from the world, that hardl 
any Tibetan types are to be found in Europe, and it 
is much to be regretted that this admirable work, 
which far eee all other dictionaries of the 
language, should of necessity be printed by litho- 


hy. 

Pathe roel itself is constructed on the plan of the 
best lexicographers. References are given to the 
native works which have been read by the author, 
whose practical knowledge of the language has en- 
abled him to venture to give renderings of words 
where native resources have failed him. The fol- 
lowing brief sample taken haphazard will show 
something of the character of this lexicon. 

'Then'pa 1. ‘To draw,’ — gyen'la — upwards,— 
mdun'du — forwards; par—tsur'— backwards and 
forwards — hither and thither, Pth.; -nur’ gyis 
backwards, gradually, Gls.; yol* va*—a curtain 
drawn forward, Gls.; dvugs'—pa’ to draw breath, 
W.; in W. particularly ‘to draw out,’ e.g., cork 
stopper; ‘take away,’ ‘remove, 'e.g., kettle from fire, 
lid from kettle. 2. ‘To keep to, to wait,’ —bzang: 
then it is good to wait, (not further to travel). 
8. W. also = "ten: pa‘to lean on, rest upon,..’ P 
‘gor: la’ —ches' to turn,—Sch. also: ‘then’ "khyer 

orgetting and bethinking oneself (?) 

, spa P.J. thogs 1. ‘To take, seize,’ the food 
in order to divide it, Dzl.; the knife, sword, Dzl.; 
ls to take up something, to bear, Dzl., and occ. 
rot'mo'—Gls., Tar. 21, 16, indeed to carry a musi- 
cal instrument (or to make music?) 2. = ‘dogs 
pa with phan. oft. v. Tar. 159, 16, also = ‘to name,’ 

; o-—-— 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


M. Léon de Rosny, Professor of Japanese at the 
Special School for Oriental Languages in Paris, has 
formed a Committee to organize an International 
Congress of Orientalists. The first meeting is to 
take place in Paris in July of the present year, and 
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the topics for discussion will relate chiefly to Japa- 
nese, ¢.g.. 1. What literary works the Japanese 
possess that are worthy of translation, and what 
philological aids exist for effecting this. 2. Pro 
sals for establishing a uniform system of spelling 
Japanese in Kurepean characters. These with other 
investigations into the art-works, civilization, etc., 
of the Japanese will form the subjects for con- 
sideration. - The congress may be productive of 
good if some of the leading Japanese themselves 
can be induced to take an interest in it, and to at- 
tend it. The provisional committee includes some 
distinguished Orientaliste—The Marquis D’Hervey 
de Saint-Denys, Emile Burnouf, Captain Le Vallois, 
M.M. Sarazin and Jules Oppert, Professor at tite 
College de France. 

Professor de Rosny has been staying in London, 
and has excited much interest in his project. We 
have undertaken to receive the names and the re- 
gistration fees (12 francs—10 shillings) of any gen- 
tlemen who desire to take part in the Congress, and 
we shall be happy to transmit such names and fees 
to the Committee in Paris. 

———0 

Mr. Howorth in his interesting account of Ogotai 
Khakan says that Pian (Pien?P) king is Nanking. 
This is a mistake. K’ai-fung fu (Honan) was called 
by this name during the Han, Sui and T’ang dy- 
nasties. This was changed to Pten-hang by the 
Mongol dynasty. 

F. Porter Smirx. 


————————_o—_____—— 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. 


Now that Railways are becoming actualities in 
Japan the marvels of modern hydraulic engineering 
will be proved effectually in draining the country 
through which the new lines pass, in exhaustin 
the caissons on which the bridges are supported aid 
in various other useful works. The following notice 
of work of this kind undertaken by Messrs. John 
and Henry Gwynne will astonish the world. 

Most continental travellers are acquainted with 
that vast expanse of water in Northern Italy known 
as the Ferrara Marshes, covering nearly two hund- 





- red square miles of what was once the most fertile 


land in Italy, An Anglo-Italian Company has been 
formed for the purpose of reclaiming these watery 
wastes, and plans for accomplishing the work were 
solicited from the most celebrated hydraulic en- 
gineers in this country and on the continent, and 
the choice fell on Messrs. John and Henry Gwynne 
of Hammersmith, to whom the contract for the 
whole of the machinery has been given. The body 
of water to be drawn off the land is over 2,000 tons 
per minute, and as the consumption of fuel was a 
consideration of primary importance, these gentle- 
men have guaranteed that the maximum consump- 
tion of coal shall not exceed 1}1b. per indicated horse- 
power per hour, and to deliver the whole of the 
machinery in ten months. The engines will be on 
the compound surface condensing principle, of 1400 
horse power, working centrifugal pumps, and we 
believe are the first that have been constructed for 


drainage purposes on this principle.—“ Engineer.” 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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KUYUK. 
By H. H. Howorra, Esq. 


Ogotai had named his third son Gutchu as his 
successor, but he had been killed in 1236 in China. 
He next named his grandson Schiramun the son of 
Gutchu, but Ogotai’s widow, the empress Turakina 
wished the honour for Kuyuk, her eldest son, who 
had distinguished himself in the a against 
the Kins and also under Batu, and who according 
to the usual Mongol rule of enccession was the next 
heir. He had in 1241 received orders to return to 
Tartary, and heard of his father’s death en route. 
Turakina now issued a summons to the different 
princes of the house to come toa kuriltai for the 
election of a successor. Jagatai and those princes 
who were at hand appointed Turakina regent during 
the interregnum. is appointment was the begin- 
ning of long troubles to the Mongol dynasty. 
The regent commenced by displacing Chingcai, 
who had been Imperial chancellor, and one of 
whose duties it was to take down daily the sayings 
of the emperor. Her next act was more important. 
A Mahomedan merchant named Abd-our-Rahman 
had gained her entire confidence. The taxes im- 

sed upon China had been calculated and levied 

y the celebrated Yelioui Chutsai, and on the final 
conquest of the Kins had been fixed at 1,100,000 
ounces of silver annually. Abd-our-Rahman offer- 
ed 2,200,000 to be allowed to farm them, and not- 
withstanding the opposition of Yelioui Chutsai, he 
was appointed head of the Imperial finances. The 
empire soon after lost a very valuable servant in 
Massudbey, the governor of Turkestan and Trans- 
oxiana, which, though nominally attached to the 
Khanate of Jagatai, now that there was a minor 
on the throne of that Khanate, were more imme- 
diately under the Imperial control. Massud had 
been a capital administrator and had restored pros- 

rity to those provinces so much aveeed by 

ingis. He did not trust the new regime, and 
deemed it prudent to fly: he escaped to Batu 
Khan. The regent also sent one of her favorites 
called Argun into Persia to sieze Keurgueuz, its 
governor, who had long been obnoxious tc her; he 
was imprisoned and Argun placed in his office. 
We are told that Turakina was entirely guided by 
the advice of one of her females Fatima, a Persian 
who had been captured at the sack of Thus. 

The general kuriitat had been summoned to meet 
at the place near lake Geuca, where Ogotai gene- 
rally spent the summer. Its meeting was delayed 
until the spring. of 1246 by the tardy march of 
Batu Khan, who was now the most important 
pe among the Mongols. He pretended that 

is feet were bad, but his real reason was his 
hatred for the regent and her son Kuyuk. After 
all he did not attend the diet, which was held 
without him. We are told that the different 
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routes that converged from all parts of Asia upon 
Sira Ordu, where the kurtltai was held, were 
crowded with travellers; there came Utidjuken, the 
brother of Jingis, with his 48 sons; the widow of 
Tului, and her sons; the various descendants of 
Ogotai, Juji and Jagatai; the military and civil 
governors of the Mongol possessions in China; 
Argun and Massud the dispossessed governors of 
Persia, Turkestan and Transoxiana; Rokh-ud-din, 
the Seljuk sultan of Rum; Yaroslaf, grand duke of 
Russia ; two rivals for the crown of Georgia, both 
called David; the brother of thesultan of Aleppo; 
the ambassadors of the Khalif of Baghdad, of the 
Ismalyen prince of Alamont of the princes of 
Mosul, Fars, and Kerman, and Sempad brother of 
Haithon, king of Cilicia, each bearing magniticent 
presents. Among the great magnates two obscure 
monks were conspicuous by their humble dress and 
the greatness of their mission; they came from the 
Pope and the council of Lyons to convert the Mon- 
gols, one of the two was Du Plano Carpino, who 

as described for us the ceremonies of installation. 

Two thousand white tents were erected for the 
grandees, who were so numerous that they had 
barely opportunity to bow their heads and pass on. 
A vast multitude of the commonalty were camped 
outside them. ‘The princes of the blood and great 
generals met in a large tent which would hold 2,000 
people, surrounded at some distance by a balustrade 
covered with pictures. The tent had two entrances 
one for the emperor was unguarded, no one would 
have the audacity to attempt an entrance there, the 
other was guarded by soldiers with bows and 
swords. Kach morniug the assembly spent in dis- 
cussing the business of the meeting, the afternoons 
were consumed in drinking kumiss. Each day the 
members were dressed in a different colour. Before 
his election Kuyuk was treated with great defer- 
ence ; when he went abroad he was welcomed with 
songs in his praise. When the time of election 
came the regent and the members of the assembly 
repaired to a tent two or three leagues away from 
the Sira Ordu, called the golden tent, because its 
pillars were covered with plates of gold fastened 
with gold studs, and debated about the choice of 
an emperor. Chiramun was the late emperor's 
choice, but the regent pointed out that he was still 
@ minor and persuaded them to elect Kuyuk. He 
coyly refused the honour for a while according to 
the usual custom and at length accepted it as Ogo- 
tai had done, on condition that they ewore to main- 
tain it in his family. According to Simon de St. 
Quentin and the Armenian Haiton, the grandees of 
the court now placed him and his wife ona piece 
of square black felt, and having raised him aloft 
proclaimed him Khakan; this 1s evidently a very 
ancient and wide spread instom (compare the ac- 
counts of the election of Attila and of the kings of 
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icnua jel The members of the aseembly did 
homage by prostrating themselves nine times and 


the vast multitude outside at the eame time bent 
their foreheads to the ground. Kuyuk with his 
followers then left the tent and did obeissance three 
times to the sun. The ceremony concluded with a 
feast, during which the newly elected Khakan was 
seated on a throne with the princes on his right and 
the princesses on his left. The repast lasted until 
midnight, and the hall resounded with music and 
martial songs. The banquet was renewed for seven 
days and then a general largess was distributed, 
each one receiving a present according to his rank. 
Kuyuk wished to surpass the liberality of his father 
we are told that he bought merchandize to the 
value of 70,000 balishes and paid for it with drafts 
upon the conquered countries. It was lavishly dis- 
tributed among the crowd; even the children and 
servants received presents. A second distribution 
was made, which did not exhaust the vast stores, 
and Kuyuk ended by ordering the remains to be 
given up to pillage. 

The election took place in August 1246. Imme- 
diately afterwards the keritat busied itself with 
repairing many of the breaches of government 
which had occurred during the regency. The 
Khakan severely reprimanded the members of the 
Imperial family who had abused their power and 
given indiscrimately to some exemptions from taxes, 
to others the right to levy them. The family of 
Tului was excepted from this censure, and received 
a special eulogium. He then invested Yissou Mongco 
with the khanate of Jagatai, and he sent armies into 
Persia, Corea and the empire of the Sung. Ilchi- 
kai was appointed commander in chief in Persia 
and given authority over Georgia, Rum, Mosul, 
Diarbekr and Aleppo. Argun retained his post of 
civil governor of Persia and Massud that of Turkes- 
tan and Transoxiana, and each of them had his 
diploma sealed with the lion, as had also the various 
petty princes who acknowledged the Mongol supre- 
macy and retained their independance. Abd-our- 
Rahman was put to death; Yelvadje, the father of 
Massud, was given his place and Chincai was res- 
tored to the post of chancellor. , 

Yzz-ud-din Ki-kavuss, the Seljuk sultan of Rum 
or Iconium was deposed and replaced by his brother 
Rokn-ud-din Kilijarslan. Georgia, was divided 
between the two competitors who had come to the 
installation. The two parts were Kuhartli and 
Imeritia, but the chief of Imeritia was made depen- 
dent on the chief of Khartli. 

The ambassadors of the Khalif and of the chief 
of the Ismaliyens or Assassins were sent home with 
severe threats for their masters, against whom many 
complaints were brought by the Mongol generals ; 
the kuriltai was then dissolved and the several 
princes set out to their several duties. 

The two Franciscan missionaries who attended 
the kuriltai were John de Plan Carpin and Bene- 
dict, they had traversed Bohemia, Silesia and 
Poland ; living on alms they were ill prepared to 
present themselves at a court where every one was 
expected to bring a present. The Polish duke 
Conrad and his courtiers supplied them with rich 
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furs as offerings, they then proceeded to Kief, and 
in six days arrived at the Mongol outposts on the 
Druiper, the ne te general sent them on to the 
court of Batu and he forwarded them on again; 
they arrived at the grand Ordu on the 22nd of 
July, 1246, five months after leaving the Mongol 
outposts on the Dnieper. They were admitted to 
an audience some days after Kuyuk’s election with 
a party of other ambassadors, whose names were 
announced in a loud voice by the chancellor Chin- 
cai. They made the usual obeissance before enter- 
ing, were searched to see they had no weapons and 
instructed on no account to tread on the wooden 
threshold of the tent. The gie lettera were then 
read, one of them exhorted the Mongol chief to 
become a Christian, the other rated the nation 
severely for its cruelties to its enemies and implored 
the Khakan not to molest the Christians any more. 
The Khakan dictated an answer which was sealed 
with his seal and translated into Arabic. If we 
are to credit the version of it conveyed ina letter 
which the king of Cyprus received from the con- 
stable of Armenia and forwarded to Louis the 
ninth, it was not very conciliatory : “God has com- 
manded my ancestors and myself to send our le 
to exterminate the wicked nations. You as i? I 
am a Ohristian, God knows, and if the Pope wishes 
to know also, he had better come and see. 

Turakina died two months after her son’s elec- 
tion; her death was followed by that of her favorite 
Fatima who was accused of having by her sorceries 
brought on the disease by which Kutan, the Kha- 
kan’s brother, had died. She was bastinadoed nn- 
til she confessed, and was then sewn up in a felt 
sack and drowned. 

In the spring of 1248 Kuyuk set out for the 
banks of ¢ Toil, hts ovon apectal uluss, where he 
distributed largess widely. The widow of Tului 


suspected that the object of his march was an at- 
as upon Batu, and put him on his guard, but 
u 


ig died suddenly at seven days journey from 
Bish Balig, the capital of Uiguria, aged 43. He 
was a great victim to gout, the result of drinking 
and dissipation. He abandoned the conduct of 
affairs entirely to his two ministers Cadak and 
Chincai, both Christians (D’Ohsson 2, 234), and 
through their infiuence a great number of monks 
from Asia Minor, Syria, Baghdad, Russia, and the 
Caucasus were attracted to his court, his doctors 
also were Christians; Carpin saw before his tent a 
Christian chapel, Raschid on the other hand com- 
lains of the severities exercised towards the Ma- 
ometans during his reign. The seal of Kuyuk 
bore these words: “God in heaven and Kuyuk on 
earth, by the power of God the ruler of all men. 
On the death of Kuyuk, Batu, who had set out 
and had gone as far as the Ala Tag mountains on 
his way to do homage to the haba, halted. 
Pending the assembling of a kurt#ai Ogul Gaimish 
the widow of Kuyuk was appointed regent with the 
consent of Batu. During the interregnum there 
arrived at the court an embassy from Louis the 
ninth who was then engaged in his crusade, and 
who like the rest of the world looked upon the 
Mongol chief as the great Prester John, who had 
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been sent to assist him in his campaign against the 
Mahometans. This embassy took with it some 
magnificent presents including a tent fitted up as a 
chapel, made of scarlet cloth embroidered with the 
chief events of the life of Christ, with it were sent 
chalices, books, and all the vessels used in the ser- 
vice, he also sent a portion of the true cross. The 
two envoys, who were Duminicans, travelled through 
Persia and Transoxiana. They were well received 
by the regent, but the whole affair was misunder- 
stood by the Mo ls, who looked upon it as an act 
of homage and afterwards considered Louis, much 
to his chagrin, as one of their dependents. 

In the life of Ogotai I carried down the Mongol 
campaign in Persia to the death of the great gene- 
ral Chunagun; he was replaced by Baiju, whose 
_ first campaign was against Ghiath-ud-din Kei Kho- 
sru, Sultan of Rum or Iconium, with him marched 
contingents of Armenians, Georgians and Lynans. 
They attacked Erzerum, and after two months siege 
in which the walls were broken down by the cata- 
Soe they captured it, put all the soldiery to 

eath and reduced the artizans and women to cap- 
tivity. The following year the sultan of Iconium 
advanced to meet them with 20,000 men, with 
them marched 2,000 Frank auxiliaries under the 
“Free Lance” John Liminata from Cyprus, and 
Boniface de Castro, a Genoese. A curious lesson 
for the crusades to teach, that Christian soldiers 
should so early be found doing the work of mer- 
cenaries for the Moslems. The sultan advanced 
from Sivas and encountered the Mongols near the 
mountains of Alacuh or Kussadag; with the first 
flight of eee arrows his army was siezed with 
panic and fled, the sultan sent his harem to Ha- 
thum the Armenian chief of Cilicia for protection. 
The Mongols having pillaged the abandoned camp 
marched upon Sivas, which purchased easy terms 
by a prompt submission, Tocate (or Sebaste ?) and 

sesarea were successively sacked. Baiju now agreed 
to make upon the terms that the sultan should 
pay the Mongols an annual tribute 400,000 dinars 
and a certain number of slaves, horses and vuther 
valuables. This campaign lasted two months. In 
retiring from Rum the Mongols demanded a contri- 
bution in silver from the town of Erzenjan, which 
being refused, the town was taken by assault and its 
inhabitants murdered. 

Meanwhile another body of Mongols had made 
a diversion into Syria; where they advanced as far 
as Aleppo; they levied a contribution and retired ; 
on their return they appeared before the town of 
Malattiya, but we are told ita prefect having col- 
lected a great quantity of money, of gold and silver 
vases, having further collected the reliquaries of 
the saints and other precious objects preserved in 
the Jacobite cathedral, altogether worth 40,000 
pieces of gold, delivered them all to the Mongols, 
who thereupon retired. Soon after this Bohemud, 
prince of Antioch, and many other Christian princes 
agreed to pay tribute to the Mongols. Their ex- 
‘ample was followed by Hethum the first, the king 
of Little Armenia or Cilicia with whom the mother 
wife and daughter of the sultan of Rum had taken 
refuge, the Mongole insisted that they should be 
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surrendered, and Hethum had to compiy; at the 
same time he received from them a diploma (altem- 
g@) constituting him a vassal of the Khakan. The. 
following year they overran the country north of 
lake Van and took the town of Khelatt, which by 
order of Ogotai was made over to Thamtha, the 
sister of Avak, who had married the prince Achraf 
(the flea of carmel p They soon after captured 
Amid and entering Mesopotamia occupied Roha 
Nisibin and other towns deserted by their inhabi- 
tants at their approach. This expedition, accord- 
ing to Chamcheau was made in summer and the 
Mongols lost many of their hor-es and were obliged 
to retire. In 1246 they also received a check from 
the Khaliph’s troops near Jacuba. 

Ruzutan, the queen of Georgia, had never sub- 
mitted to the Mongols; she remained in her un- 
hs fortress of Usaneth, and no cajolery 
could make her come out. Baiju thereupon deter- 
mined to appoint a fresh ruler who should be more 
subservient, and chose a nephew of hers, a natural 
son of her brother Lacha George, the late ruler of 
Georgia, he sent an Armenian Vahram to bring him 
from Ceesarea, where he had been living for some 
years. The greater part of the Georgian princes 
and the Armenian princes, Avak Chabanchah and 
aubeen acknowledged him. They conducted him 
to Metskhitha, the ancient patriarchal city of Geor- 
gia, where he was crowned. They then marched 
to invest Usaneth, where the queen driven to bay 
poisoned herself. The Armenian historian I have 
already quoted says that she was very beautiful and 
that she had received offers of love from Batu, the 
KXhan of Kipchak; she left her son to his protetion. 

Ogotai was then dead, and at the inauguration 
of his successor, the proteges of Batu and Baiju 
appeared to claim the throne. It was decided to 
divide Georgia between them and to give the son 
of Lacha certain authority over his cousin. The 
same year, t.e., in 1247, there came to the camp of 
Baiju Anselm and three other Dominican monks 
charged with letters from the Pope to the Khakan, 
these were not addressed except to the chief of the 
Tartars, which incensed the Mongols: “ Does not 
your master know,” they said, “that the Khan is 
the son of God, that Baju Nogan is his lieutenant 
their names ought to be knowe everywhere.” The 
then required the monks to honour Baiju wit 
three gerwflexions, but suppusing that this would 
be interpreted into an act of homage, they refused, 
saying, they were prepared to pay him the same 
honour they paid their own master. The retort 
was a somewhat protestant one: “ You who adore 
wood and stone ought not to refuse to adore Baiju 
Noyan, to whom the Khakan, the son of God, has 
ordered that the same honours are to be paid as to 
himeelf.” The whole account is quaint, it is given 
at length by D'Ohsson in his second volume, the 
Pope’s letters were translated into Persian, and 
from that language into Mongol. At length after 
long delays the monks were sent back to the Pope 
with the following answer: “ By the order of the 
divine Khan Baiju sends you this reply, know O 
Pope that your envoys have come and brought your 
letters. They have spoken in a hauyhty tone, we 
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don’t know if you ordered them to speak thus. 
Your letters contain among other things the follow- 
ing complaint, “* You have killed many people,” but 
see the commandment of God and of him who is 
master of all the earth. Whoever obeys us remains 
in possession of his land, of his water and patri- 
mony....but whoever resists us shall be destroyed. 
We transmit you this order, Pope, so that if you 
would preserve your land and water and patrimony 
you must come to us in person and thence pass on 
to present yourself before him whe is master of all 
the earth. If you don't ebey....we don't know 
what will happen, God only knows,” ete. With 
this document was sent a copy of the instructions 
furnished to Baijan of how he was to deal with 
those who obeyed or disobeyed the precepts con- 
tained in the letter, which were those of Jingis 
Khan. 

The Mougols continued their conquests in 1252-3 
they entered Mesopotamia, pillaged Diarbekr and 
other towns, and captured a caravan on its way 
from Harran to Beatidad. where infer alia they ac- 
quired GOO loads of sugar and of Egyptian cotton, 
besides 600,000 duzars (Novairi in D’Ohsson). 

After the death of Ghiath-ud-din Kei Khosru, 
the sultan of Rum, there was a period of anarchy 
in the kingdom in which his sons contended for 
authority, and all intrigued at the court of the 
Mongol Khahan for his support and patro ; 
Mangu at length decided that Rum should 
divided in two, that Yzz-ud-din Kei Kavus should 
have the country west of the river Sivas (Kizil 
IXrmac) with the title of sultan, and Roku-ud-din 
Kelij Arslan that stretching from that river to 
Erzerum. The two brothers continued their strug- 

les, and Roku-ud-din was at length beaten and 
imprisoned. The following year, in 1255, the Mon- 
gol general entered Rum under pretence that the 
sultan had failed to pay the annual tribute; the 
sultan fled to the emperor Theodore Lascaris, who 
was then at Sardis, and his brother was put on 
the throne by the Mongols. But soon after he sub- 
mitted to Hulagu, and each of the brothers was re- 
instated in his position. Having glanced at the 
operations of the Mongol armies in Persia during 
the reign of Kuyuk we must now shortly deseribe 
their civil administration, there during the same 
reign. I described how Keurgueuz was chosen gov- 
ernor of IXhorassan by Ovotai after a long considera- 
tion of the rival claims of himself and Ugu Timur. 

On the death of Ogotai the chiefs of the Uluss 
of Jagatai sent Argun with orders to bring Keur- 
gueuz alive or dead, he resisted, but was given u 
readily by the dependents whom his strong end 
had controlled. His seizure was the signal for 
fresh anarchy in Khorassan and Mazanderan, he 
was sent on to the Khakan’s court where his friends 
had disappeared, and thence remitted back to the 
Uluss ot Jagatai, where after a show of trial he 
was put to death by order of Kara Hulgu, son of 
Jagatai. ; 

Argun Aca was appointed governor of Persia by 
Turakina, the widow of Ogotai, he was an Uirat by 
birth, a skilful and educated man, who had had ex- 
perience of State craft both in China and Persia; 
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he at once proceeded to Irac and Ajerbaijan to re- 
lieve those provinces from the exactions of the Mon- 
gol governors. At Tebriz he received the submis- 
sion of the sovereigus of Rum or Iconium and of 
Syria and sent commissaries to those countries to 
receive their tribute. Cherif-ud-din was his chief 
of the finances, he was a Khorazmien and an arbi- 
trary cruel man, whose exactions were pressed by 
torture or other means. He was equally hard on 
the Moslem ministers of religion, on the widows 
and orphans, who had been tenderly treated by 
Jingis ; parents sold their children to pay the taxes 
and where nothing else was to be had the sheet 
(linceul?) was taken from the dying man. Happily 
Chéréf-ud-din died in 1244. In 1246 Argun was 
summoned to the kurtitar, where Kuyuk was elected 
Khakan, he went with many rich presents and we 
are told the most acceptable of these to the court 
was a collection of the warrants, etc., which had 
been unlawfully granted during the interregnum, 
which exempted some from taxes ahd gave others 
the right of levying them, covering the country 
with petty tyrants. Argun was confirmed in the 
government of Persia. On his return he was met 
at Meru by a great number of grandees and held a 
grand féte. On the death of Kuyuk fresh anarchy 
ensued, warrants for exemption and collection of 
taxes were again indiscriminately granted. In 1250 
Argun with the chief functionaries of Persia re- 

aired to the kuriltat, where Mangu was elected 
halen. He reported the confusion that was 
caused by the malfactor just named. The Khakan 
required that the governors of each province should 
report on its condition. They all agreed that ex- 
tortionute taxation was the cauge of their ruin and 
that it would be well to introduce a capitation tax 
graduated to the wealth of the inhabitants like 
there was in Transoxiana. This was decided upon, 
the lowest limit being 1 dinav and the highest 10, 
the proceeds of the taxes were to pay the soldiers 
and to organize the system of posting on the pub- 
lic roads, so carefully looked after by the Mongols. 

Argun was again confirmed in the government of 
Persia and received a new diploma, marked with a 
lion’s head. Persia was divided into four provinces 
each under a Melik, who all had separate diplomas, 
as had also the lesser functionaries, each one re- 
ceived from the Khakan robes of Chinese silk. 

The Melik Chems-ud-din Mohammed, prince of 
Gur, and connected with many of the old princely 
families of Persia, was assigned the government of 
Fastern Persia. He was present at the election of 
Mangu and was received by him with great cere- 
mony, he gave him the government of the coun- 
try of Herat and its dependencies, which extended 


from the Oxus to the Indus and comprised the pro- 
vinces of Meru, Cabul and Afghanistan. Beside a 
robe of state and three paizé or diplomas, he gave 
him 10,000 dinars, an Indian sabre, a lance of Al- 
khatt (a distriet of Yemama or Bahrein where the 
lance poles are made which come from India), a 
mace, with the head of a bull on its summit, a bat- 
tle axe and a dagger. (D’Ohsson, 3, 131.) 
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ON THE COMMERCE OF NEPAL. 
Continued from page 126. 


THE TRADE OF NEPAL. 


When we consider how much intelligent activity 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta have, of late 
years, been manifesting, we cannot help estereylan | 
that none of the mercantile class among them shoul 
have yet turned their attention to the commerce of 
N6 Do they not know that the Néwars, or abo- 
rigines of the great Valley of Népal, have, from the 
earliest times, maintained an extensive commercial 
intercourse between the plains of India on the one 
hand and those of Tibet on the other; that Népal 
is now subject to a wise and orderly Native Gov- 
ernment; that owing to the firm peace and alliance 
between that Government and the Honorable Com- 
pany’s, the Indian merchant has full and free access 
to the Népal; that the contidence inspired by the 
high character of the native administration, and 
by the presence of a British Resident at the Court, 
has led the native merchants of Benfres to estab- 
lish several flourishing kothees at Kéathmindd, 
that the Cashmerians of Patna have had kothees 
there for ages past; that so entirely is the mind 
of the inhabitants of our territories now disabused 
of the old idle dread of a journey to Népal, that 
lakhs of the natives of Oude, Behar, and North- 
East Bengal, of all ranks and conditions, annually 
resort to Kathmandu, to keep the great vernal fes- 
tival at Pasupati Kehétra. Are the shrewd native 
merchants of Calcutta incapable of imitating the 
example of their brethren of Benfres, who have 
now no less than ten kothees at K4éthmandu; and 
will it not shame them to hear, that whilst not one 
of them has essayed a visit to Kithméndu, to make 
enquiry and observation on the spot, very many 
Népalese have found their way to Calcutta, and 
realized, on their return, cent. per cent. on their 

culations in European articles? The native mer- 
chants of Calcutta have, whilst there, a hard struggle 
to maintain with their European rivals in trade, 
but at Kathmandu, they would have no such for- 
midable rivalry to contend with, because uropeans 
not attached to the Residency, have no access to 
the country and without such access, they probably 
could not, and certainly have not, attempted to 
conduct any branch of the trade in question. But 
every native of the plains of India is free to enter 
Népal at his pleasure, nor would he find any diffi- 
culty in prouring from the Government of the 
country permission to sojourn by himself or his 
agent at Kathmandu, for purposes of trade. With 
@ veiw to arouse, as well as to direct, the attention 
of our native brethren of the City of Palaces, in 
regard to the trade of Népal, we subjoin some of 
principle details respecting the route, the manner 
and the cost of carriage, and the nature and amount 
of the duties levied by the Népél Government. It 
cannot be necessary to dwell upon that portion of 
the way which lies within the heart of our own 
rovinces—suffice it to say that, by the Ganges and 
andaék, there is commodious water carriace at all 
seasons, from Calcutta to Govindgunge or Keariah, 
situated on the Gandék river, in the Zillah of Sarun, 
and no great way from the boundary of the Népal- 
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Kesriah or Govindgunge, then, 
must be the merchant’s place of debarkation for 
himself and his goods, and there he must provide 
himself with bullocks for the conveyance of his 
wares, as far as the base of the greater mountains 
of Népal, where again, he will have to send back 
the bullocks and hire men to complete the transfer 
of his merchandise to Kéthmdndi; and here we 
may notice a precaution of some importance, which 
is, that the merchant's wares should be made up at 
Calcutta into secure packages adapted for carriage 
on a man’s back of the full weight of two Calcutta 
bazar maunds each; because, if the wares be so 
made up, a single mountaineer will carry that sur- 
prising weight over the huge mountains of Népal, 
whereas two men not being able to unite their 
strenzth with effect in the conveyance of goods, 
packages heavier than two maunds are, of necessity, 
taken to pieces on the road at great hazard and 
inconvenience, or the merchant must submit to have 
very light weights carried for him, in consideration 
of his awkwardness or inexperience in regard to 
the mode of adjusting loads. Besides the system 
of duties proceeds in some sort upon a presumption 
of such loads as those prescribed; and lastly, two 
such loads form exactly a bullock freight; and upon 
bullocks it is necessary, or at least highly expedient 
to convey wares from Kesriah to the foot of the 
mountains. Let every merchant, therefore, make 
up his goods into parcels of two full bazar maunds 
each, and let him have with him apparatus for 
fixing two of such parcels across a bullock’s saddle. 
He will thus save much money and trouble. Kes- 
riah and Govindgunge are both flourishing villages 
at which plenty of good bullocks can be had b 
the merchant, for the carriage of his wares, as we 
as a-good tattoo for his own riding to the foot of 
the hills, whence ho himself must either walk, or 
provide himself (as he easily can at Hitounda) with 
@ dooly, for the journey through the mountains to 
Kathmandt. The hire of a bullock from Kesriah 
to Hitounda, at the foot of the mountains, is three 
Sicca rupees: besides which sum, there is an ex- 
pense of six annas per bullock to tokdars or watch- 
men on this route, wz., two annas at Moorliah, two 
at Bichiako, and two at Hitounda. The total ex- 
penses, therefore per bullock, from Kesriah to Hi- 
tounda, are Sicca rupees 3-6-0. The load of each 
bullock is four pukka maunds. The stages are nine, 
as follows :—Kesriah to Bhopatpoor, 5 cos ; to Lo- 
hid, 7 cos ; to Segoulee, 5 cos; to Amodahi, 5 cos; 
to Pursoni,6 cos; to Bisouliah or Simrabasa, 4 cos; 
to Bichiako, 5.cos; to Chooriah Ghauti, 3 cos; and 
to Hitounda, 4 cos; being 44.cos in all. Hitounda,. 
as already frequently observed, is at the foot of 
the great mountains, which, for want of roads, no 
beast of burden can traverse laden. Men, there- 
fore, are employed, but so athletic and careful and 
trustworthy are the hill porters, that this sort of 
carriage is far less expensive or inconvenient than 
might be imagined. The precautions in respect to 
ies before prescribed having been attended to 
y the trader, he will find the four maunds of goods, 
which constituted the one bullock’s load as far as. 
Hitounda, readily taken up by two hill porters, who 
will convey them most carefully in six days to 
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Kéthmandu. It is an established rule, that four 
maunds, properly packed, make two bakkoos, or 
men’s loads, which are conveyed to Kathmandu at 
the fixed rate of two rupees of the country per 
bakkoo or load. The stages and distances are as 
follows :—Hitounda to Bhainsa Dobhing, 3} cos; 
to Bhimphédy, 4 cos; to Tambakhani, 3 cos; to 
Chitlong, 3 cos; to Thankot, 3 cos; to Kathmandu, 
3 cos—Total, 193 cos. At Hitounda, there‘is a 
Custom House Chokey, where packages are counted 
merely, not ppened, nor is any duty levied there. 
At Chisapani Fort, which is half way between 
Bhimphédy and Tambakhani, is another Custom 
Chokey, and there the merchandise is weighed, and 
a Government duty is levied of one anna per dharni 
of three seers, being two Paisa rupees per bakkoo: 
also, a Zemindary duty at Chitlong of two annas 
er bakkoo or load of 32 dharni, in other words of 
ordinary seers. 

At thankot, the last stage but one, a further 

Zemindary duty is levied of four annas per bakkoo. 


SUMMARY RECAPITULATION OF THE EXPENSES FOR 
CARRIAGE AND DUTY 
BETWEEN HITOUNDA AND KATHMANDU. 


Nepalese Rs. Siccas, 
400 8 4 0} 
312 8 8 0 9} 


Per bullock load.. 712 8 6 4 93 


Hire of Porters 
Duties Paisa rupees 4 12 0 


To which, if we add the 3-6-0 Sicca for bullock 
hire and watch-men, between Kesriah and Hitoun- 
da, we shall have a total of Sicca rupees 9-10-93 
for the expense, for duty and carriage, of conveying 
four pukka bazar maunds and upwards, (64 dharni 
or 192 ordinary seers exactly,) from the Ghaut of 
the Gandak to Kathmandu, where finally the goods 
are subject to an ad valorem duty of rupees $-8-0 
of the country or 2-13-6 Sicca, and where the mer- 
chant may get cent. per cent. upon Calcutta prices 
for his European articles, if they have been well 
selected. 

The duties upon imports from the plains, leviable 
at Kathmandu, are farmed by the Government, 
instead of being collected directly. 

The farm is called Bhanséir—the farmer, Bhanséri. 

On the arrival of a merchant with goods from 
the plains, the Bhansiri, or his deputy, waits upon 
the merchant and seals up his bales, if it be not 
convenient to him to have them at once examined. 
When the bales are opened and the guods inspected, 
an ad valorem duty (for the most part) of 33 per 
cent. is levied on them by the Bhansiari, thus :— 


a 


Nepalese Rs. Siccas, 
For Kinira or Kinara, per cent. 2 0 0 1 10 0 
Kor Nirikhi, per cent. 180 1 8 86 
88 0 2 13 6 








The value of the goods, upon which depends the 
amount of duty, is settled by inspection of the 
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merchant's invoice and by appraisement of a regu- 
lar officer, thence called the Nirikhman. If the 
merchant continue to dispute the appraiser’s valu- 
ation, and the consequent amount, of daty, and will 
not listen to reason, it is usual for the Government, 
in the last resort, to require the merchant to dis 

of his wares to it at his own alleged valuation. 

Let no one therefore think to abate the duty by 
under-valuing his goods, for if he do, he may find 
himself taken at his word, when he least expected 
it. For the rest, if he be fair and reasonable, and 
exhibit his invoice, he has nothing to fear from the 
Bhansari, who is not a man of eminent place or 
power, and if he were, would not be suffered, nnder 
the Paha able administration, to oppress the 
merchant. In respect to the duties levied on the 
way up, (at Chisapani and Thankot,) as alread 
explained, they are called Sayer and Bakwaoon If 
the merchant please, he may avoid paying them on 
the road, and settle forthem at Kathmandu, in 
which case the Collector of Chisapini takes a mem- 
orandum of the weight of the guods and forwards 
it to the Bhansari and to the Government Collector 
at Kathmandu, giving the merchant, at the same 
time, a note of hand to pass him on. 

We have stated that the duty on Imports from 
the plains is, in general, an ad valorem one of 3-8-0 
of the country currency; but as, there isa diffierent 
rate in respect to some of the articles, and, as the 
enumeration of the Chief Imports will serve as a 
sort of guide to the Calcutta trader, who may be 
disposed to adventure a speculation to Kathmandu. 
we shall give a list of these Imports with the duty 
assigned to each. 


Duty in 
Nepal Rupees & Siccas. 


European broad cloths and 
other woollens of all sorts per cent.3 80 2136 
European chintzes and 
other cotton of all sorts _,, 880 2186 
European silks of all sorts ne 380 2136 
European linensofallsorts , 3880 2186 
Auritsnr and Cashmere 
shawls, good - - 880 2136 
Dacca muslins and Jam- 
danees, sahans, &c.  .. ” 880 21386 
Malda and Bhaugulpoor 
silk and mixed silk and 
cotton stuffs eee ® 380 2136 
Benéres kimkhabs, toftas, 
mushroos. shamlas, do- 
pattahs, &c. teh. i 380 2136 
Mirzapoor and UOalpee 
kharwas and garhas .. » 3880 2186 
Mowsahans, andarsahs, &c. ‘i 380 2136 
Behar, pagrees, khasas, &c. ‘ 380 2186 
Bareilly, Lnckuow and 
Tanha chintzas .. .. 4 380 2136 
Enropean cutlery, as 
knives, scissors, &c. .. » 880 2186 
European glass-ware, a8 
chandeliers, wall-shades, 
&c. a ee ey » 3880 2136 
European mirrors, window- . 
glass, &e. .. «2 ee # 380 2186 
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Duty in 
Nepal Rupees & Siccas 
Indian karanas, or gro- 
ceries, drugs, dyes, and 
spicery of all sorts .. +9 5600 410 
gc of Europe and : 
India, as Dacca, other 
skins, goat ditto, &c. .. » 500 410 
Quicksilver, vermilion, red 
and white lead, brim- 
stone, jasta, By 
Pa ase a » ©0900 410. 
Indigo paystnkind 36... =, 1000 8320 
Precious stones, as dia- 
mond emerald, pearl, 
co a, els ee ee ‘5 180 136 
Indian laces, as Kalabuttu, 
Gotah, &c. .......... » 500 410 


Whoever has sold his wares at Kathmandu will 
next look to pastry a “Retnrn Cargo” with 
the proceeds of such sale. We therefore now pro- 
ceed to notice the manner and amount of the Export 
duties levied by the Népal Government upon goods 
exported to the plains. There is no difference 
between goods the produce of Népaél and such as 
are the produce of Bhote (Tibet) or China, all 
paying on exportation to India at the same rate. 

he Exports, like the Imports, are formed, and 
it is therefore with the Bhansari that the merchant 
will have again to treat with. 

The Export duty is an ad valorem one, and 
amounts, for the most part, to 4-11-1 per cent., 
which is levied thus :— 


Ostensibly. Really 
As Bakkoofna .... 1 O O | oe a 
As Nirikhi ...... 1 4 0 1 40 
As Kinara........ 2 0 0 2 4.8 

440 4111 











These sums are Népdlese currency. Their equi- 
valents in Sicca rupees are 3-7-3 and 3-13-9. ‘There 
are no further duties levied on the road, and the 
merchant, upon payment of the above ad valorem 
duty at Kathmandu, receives from the Bhanséri a 

ass, or Dhoka Nikasi, which will carry him, free, 
yond the limits of Népal. 

The merchant’s goods, on his return, should be 
made up, as on his approach, into bakkoos or men’s 
loads of thirty-two dhirnis of three seers per dhar- 
ni, and he should have bullocks waiting his arrival 
at Hitounda, by previous arrangement. ~ 
* The following is a list of some of the principal 
exports, with their respective duties :— 


Duties in 
Articles. Nepal Rupees & Siccas. 
CDOUIG <5 cccecienseseas per cent. 4111 3139 
Tibetan, Himalayan and 
Chinese woollens, as 
Maleeda, Toos, Namda, 


Chourpat, Rahry, Bhot ,, 411-1 3139 
Chinese damasked and 

brocaded satins & silks , 4111 8139 
Sohaga or borax........ » 4111 81389 
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Duties in 

Articles. Nepal Rupees & Siccas. 
Népalese, Bhotea and Chi- 
nese drugs — rhubarb, 
mihargiyah, zaharmo- 
hara,momira, jatamang- 

see, hurtal, &c. ...... per cent. 4111 3189 
Bhotea and Népilese pa- 


POF. 40a sas sanvetnu ee “ 4111 3189 
Musk pods, per seer of 

C2 D8 Wile. ceskwescutewe ees 140103 
GOld. ayeurs cues pekrmceoer ss Duty free. 
IVER. nrg Again wean cen oun Prohibited 
Rupees of the plaing............ Ditto. 
Rupees of Népal and cop- 

per pice Of ditto; casas seseews Free, 
Bhote poneys or tanghans, each .. 7 00 6110 


Hard-ware, as iron phow- 
PADS, GO. ogc Mes 5 RS per cent. 411 1 3139 


Though we would not advise the native merchant 
of Calcutta to meddle, in the first instance, directly 
himself, with the trade of Bhote, whether in ex- 
ports or imports, heh as that country causes the 
great demand for Ixurupean woollens in particular, 
and is, on many accounts, of more consideration in 
a commercial point of view than Népél, we shall 
give somo details relative to the trade with it, 
through Népal, analogous to those we have already 
fontahed respecting the trade with Népal itself. 

The duties upon the Bhote trade are levied b 
oblate through its own officers, not farmed, 
ike the duties on the trade with the plains. Goods 
of the plains, (whether the produce of Kurope or 
India,) exported through Népal to Bhote, aro made 
up into packayes or bakkoos, of sixteen dhdrnis, or 
forty-eight seers only, owing to the extreme diffi- 
culties of the road, which will not permit a man to’ 
carry more than that weight upon his back; and 
there are no other means whatever of conveyance, 
until the Himalaya has been passed. Upon these 
bakkoos or loads, the duty is levied, and amounts to 
Paisa rupees 1-0-1 per bakkov, for all articles alike. 
The duty is levied at the Taksar or Mint, and the 
collector is familiarly called Taksari in con# quence. 

The details of duty of the 1-0-] are these :— 


Taksir ...... 0 6 0 
Nikdsi ...... 010 O 
Bahidar...... 0 0 1 
Paisa Rupees 1 O 1=Siccas 0 10 10 


Upon payment of this sum to the Takeéri, that 
officer furnishes the merchant with a passport, 
which will pass his goods, free, to the frontier of 
Bhot or Tibet. 

The chief exports to Bhote are :—European broad 
cloths (crimson, green, orange, liver, and brown- 
coloured), cutlery, pearls, coral, diamonds, emeralds, 
indigo and opium. Goods imported into Népal from 
Bhote (no duty levied there) pay to the Taksér at 
Kathmandu as follows :— 

Musk pods, per seer (in kind)-.. 14 tolahs, 
Gold, per tulah anna, 

Silver is all necessarily sold to the Taksér and is 

received at the Sicca weight, paid for at the 
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Népélese or Mohéri weight, difference three annas. 


Articles, Duty. 
Chours, white per dh&rni 4 annas. 
Ditto, black .. .. .. «. , 35 
Chinese and Bhotea velvets, 
woollens, satins, silk thread, 
and raw silk .. .. .. 
Peltry of Mongolia and Bhote, 
samoor, kakoon, chuah-khal, 
garbsooth,&c. .. .. .. 
Borax és. ee es ee 
Chinese and Bhotea tea... .. a 
Drugs Se. 4% 

From Kathmandi to Bhote frontier, or rather, to 
the frontier »arts of Kooti and of eeroone: there 
are two roads, one of which is called the Keroong, 
and the other the Kooti way, after the marts in 
question, which are respectable Botea towns. 

The following are the stages and expenses :— 
Kathmandu to Kooti, eight stages, sixteen dharnis, 
or forty-eight seers, a man’s load. His hire, 2 
rupees of Népal—or Siccas 1-10-0 for the mee 

‘he stages are Sankhoo, 33 cos; to Sipa, 74 cos; 
to Choutra, 5 cos; to Maggargaon or Dharapani, 3 
or 4 cos; to Listi, 5 cos; to , 4cos; to Ché- 
sang, 5 cos; to Kooti, 32 cos. 

rom Kathmandu to Keroong, the eight stages 


percent. 4 rupees 
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are:—To Jaiphal-kepowah, 4 cos; to Nayakot, 5 
cos; to Taptap, 4 cos; to Preboo, 4 cos; to Dhom- 
chap, 5 cos; to Maidan Pootah, 3 cos; to Risoo 
(frontier), 4 cos; to Maima, 4.cos; to Keroong, 4 
cos. 
The load is the same as on the Kooti road and 
the hire of the carrier the same. 

The Himalaya once passed, you come to a tolera- 
bly plain country, along which beasts of burden 
can travel laden. The usual carriage is on ponies 
and mules, which two bakkoos of sixteen 
dhdrnis each, and can be hired for the trip, from 


Lhasa to the Nép4l frontier, for twenty rupees of 
Bhote currency. They perform the journey in about 
a month, allowing for three or four days’ halts. 

P.S.—The Népélese dhdrni is equal to three 
seers. The Népélese rupee is worth thirteen annas. 
It is called, after an ancient dynasty, Mahéndra 
Mally, or shortly and commonly Mohari. It is al- 
most a mere nominal coin, from its scarceness, the 
common currency consisting of half rupees or 
Méhars. The Bhote rupee is called Kala Mohari. 
It ought to be equal to the Népalese, but is ren- 
dered five gundas less valuable by undue adultera- 
tion. 


No. I. 
TRADE OF NEPAL. 
Import of Goods from the Plains in 1830-31. 




















eee | doe | 3 | B 
. ‘ Be? aed 8 3 8 
At what price purchased in Cal-| 238 2 Sm se S¥ 
: ARTICLES. cutta, or where manufactured or, 322 7 2 2g 2e. 
grown. Bee Sus e ae 
Boe Sz |< § 8% 
European crimson velvet* .,..| From 5 to 16 Rs. per yard. 13,000} 26, 2,000} 24,000 
Rs blue and green ditto.) , 8 ,,12,, ‘6 8,000} 16, 4,000} 12,000 
“ black ditto ........ + Oo ‘s i 4,000; 8, None 8,000 
am brown, liver, and abi- 
FOO CIULG: cic suinresnsees 840 i (Duy 10 y + 5,000} 10,000 2,000; 8,000 
Broad cloth of scarlet colour®..| ,, 24 ,, 10,, ‘5 80,000} 60, 10,000} 50,000 
i en ditto .........08: ee ee ee ‘5 20,000} 40,000 25,000) 15,000 
» brown ditto .......... y thy OC * 25,000, 50, 20,000} 30,000 
»  Dblackditton ... . a: aero, | ae cs 8,000} 16,000) None 16,000 
»  blueditto .... . gy se! gg Phos, s 21,000; 42,000 2,000} 40,000 
» liver, yellow, and abiree 
ditto. . . i oe 9 Shy 45 ‘5 16,000} 382,000 8,000} 29,000 
Europe shawls® . . . . «| 4, 6 4, 25, per piece. 2,000] 4,000} None 4,000 
» ‘Yumal . 2. - . | iy By 2 yy - 1,000} 2,000 ‘ 2,000 
» Satin... . s i. db: 22% is 2,500} 5,000 . 5,000 
»  chintzes,7 1} by 28 yds! , 4 ,, 14,, ‘5 22,000} 44,000 2,000} 42,000 
French ditto, 1 by 14 to 24 1 » 14 , 30,, ms 8,000} 16,000 1,000; 15,000 
Country ditto, from Tanda, Ba- 
reilly, Furruckabad, &c., 1} 
to 2 by 6 to 9 yards So es » 1-6 4 4,5, 9 2,00,000} 3,00,000 5,000} 2,95,000 
Europe cambrics,* 1 by 12 yard » §& 412, mA 17,000; 34, 1, 82,800 
»  longcloth,] by 24 yds; , 6 ,,10,, 9 6,000} 12,000 2, 10,000 
9 _lenocloth,1 by 10 yds| , 24, 9,, ‘5 16,000} 382,000 2, 80,000 
Dacca jamdanee, by 10 yards! ,, 10 ,, 20,, i : 10,000, None 10,000 
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REMARKS. 


* The Tibetans care not for our velvets, but they 
are much admired by the Népalese, both males and 
females. Ladies wear velvet ies; gentlemen 
velvet caps and jackets. Scabbards and saddles and 
cushions are covered with velvets. 

> Our broad cloth is equally prized in Nép4l and 
Tibet, but the Tibetans are superstitious about its 
colour. The colours set down are the only ones 
which the Tibetans will wear, and even of these 
the blue and black, though agreeable to the Népél- 
ese, are not so to the Tibetans. The quality most 
saleable is that which fetches 8 to 10 rupees per 
yard at Calcutta. : 

In Tibet all ranks and both sexes wear woollens 
throughout the year, and almost exclusively of 
other apparel; yet the only native manufactures of 
woollen cloths are of the most inferior quality and 
insufferable weight. Nor is the total deficiency of 
good broad cloths capable of being supplied by the 

hinese, who use not, nor make, woollens. Tibet 
only receives a small quantity of Toos and Maleeda 
from China; and those cloths, though made of fine 
wool, are of poor, loose-textured, flannel-like manu- 
facture. 

How large, then, ought to be the demand for our 
broad cloths in Tibet, if sufficiently intelligent and 
active industry was employed in putting them 
within the reach of the Tabotané: 

¢Our imitations of Indian handkerchiefs and 
Cashmere shawls are becoming very popular among 
the middle and lower orders in Népal. 

4English and Indian Chintzes are not worn at 
all in Tibet. Both are much worn in Népél by 
the middle and lower orders. 

The women make gowns of them, the men jackets 
and ore to jackets—to the latter use they are 
occasional! a Lene in Bhote. 

°No kind of cotton stuffs, fine or coarse, are used 
as apparel in Tibet, and the little the Tibetans pur- 
chase, is wanted merely for coveriig the pictures 
with which the walls of sacred edifices are literally 
covered in Tibet. On the contrary, all classes in 
Népél wear cotton wholly or partially throughout 
the year; and as Népél has no native manufacture 
of any but very coarse sorts, there is a large demand 
for the finer fabrics, both of Europe and India. 
Chintzes and Sahans are the kinds most used. The 
whole of the middling and upper classes are clad in 
foreign cottons. The poor manufacture, each 
family, their own supply of coarse goods. The 
manufacture is purely and entirely domestic and 
peculiar to the females. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUTLINE OF JAPANESE HISTORY. 
By Armor Mort, Ex-Minister for Japan at Washington. 


The history proper of the Japanese Empire 
stretches over 2,632 years, and begins with tho 
ar of ascension to the throne of the Emperor 
inmu, the first sovereign who definitively estab- 
lished the empire. His dynasty, until the present 
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time, has suffered no change, and is therefore the 
the oldest in the world, 

Including what is termed “the age of Kamis” 
or spiritual age, our history may be divided into 
four grand eras: firat the age of Kannis (spirits) ; 
second, the age of Oshei (government of the lange, 
third, the age of Hashei (the government of the 
Shioguns, or secular rulers); and, fourth and last, 
the age of Oshei-ishin (restoration of the govern- 
ment of the kings). Each of these four divisions 
is distinguished from the others in ita general 
character, and in the state of its civilization. 

In the age of spirits there can be found nothing 
that will excite our curiosity, except the language. - 
Its structure is similar to the modern Japanese, 
though the considerable difference in the manner. 
of expression and in pronunciation makes its 
acquirement difficult. Its origin, as well as that 
of our race, is not yet determined. 

The early historical reéords of most nations, like 
those of the first period of Japanese history, are 
filled with traditional and fabulous descriptions of 
events and pial According to the record of 
Koziki, which was written 1,160 years ago, and is 
one of the oldest, the traditions of our country ex- 
hibit the creation in evolution, and divide it into 
three distinct genealogies: first, the genealogy of 
celestial beings or things ; second, of spiritual beings 
or things; third, of material beings or thi 

The celestials consist of five Kamis, an in 
with Ame-no-minaka-nushi, or the master of the 
universe. The second and the third Kamis are 
related to each other, and represent male and female 
elements. The eres! two are of no special 
on Sieg but each of the five celestials appears 
to have been self-created, and to have had control 
of his own existence. The name of the place or 
sphere of their abode is mentioned as Takama-no- 
hara (high region). No narrative of their deeds 
remains, but, in a later record of the existence of 
the material beings, the second and third Kamis 
appear as having codperated with the spirituals, 

e spiritual genealogy is represented by twelve 
Kamis, known as “the seven generations of the 
spiritual age.” The first two are separately noted 
and described, and the ten that remain are divided 
into five couples, each couple comprising the male 
and female elements of the grade. No record of 
their creation or destruction exists. The only im- 
portant personages among the spiritual beings were 
those that composed the last couple of the five, and 
are known as Izanaki and Izanami. These last 
beings, under direction of the celestials, served as 
& medium power of creation. 

Fourteen islands and thirty-five Kamis, or spirits 
of various descriptions and character, both material 
and spiritual, were the result of their united labors. 
After the disappearance of Izanami, (the female 
element), Izanaki continued in the work, and thirty- 
four more Kamis were made by him in many 
strange methods. For instance, the mourning for 
his departed companion was accompanied by the 
creation of other Kamis. So was his murder of 
one of his sons, and so was the act of his purifica- 
tion from profanities. By this last act, three Kamis 
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of great note were produced. Out of his left eye 
came Amuateras Omi-Kami, or the great shining 
spirit in the heavens. Out of his right eye came 

e ruler of the night, and out of his nose Susano-o, 
afterward appointed ruler of the ocean, an office 
which he seems to have declined. 

Amateras, the first, is represented as a female, 
while Susano-o, the last, is known asa male. Be- 
tween these two it is recorded there existed con- 
stant discord, the result of the wild and rebellious 
disposition of the latter. Once Amateras was 
obliged to find refuge from his violence in a rocky 
cavern, This proceeding darkened the universe. 
Several Kamis.in collusion then tempted and forced 
her out of her retreat, and banished Susano-o for 
his misconduct. It is related that, while in exile, 
Susano-o killed a huge snake or dragon which he 
first seduced with materials of intoxication. A 
sword was found in the tail of the serpent, which 
Susano-o presented to Amateras. This sword was 
afterward known by the name of “ Ame-no-mura- 
kumo,” or “K i,’ and is one of the three 
sacred things which belong to the imperial dynasty 
of Japan. : 

Susano-o is said to have been the first person 
who uttered poetical sentiments in Japanese. By 
several women Susano-o begat numerous children. 
Okuninushi, commonly known as Daikoku, was the 
most illustrious. His image is popularly worship- 
sie by the lower classes of the +7 anese as the 

od of Fortune. Another illustrious Kami, the son 
of the second celestial being, called Sukuna-hikona, 
is commonly known as Ebis or the God of Happi- 
ness, and his image is universally respected in Japan. 
The idols representing these two characteristic 
Kamis are still to be found in every Japanese 
household. These two spirits were distinguished 
by the difficult and benevolent work of establish- 
ing peace throughout the land. 

e now approach the most characteristic portion 
of our ancient history, which relates to the govern- 
ment established b these spirits. 

Amateras decreed that Toyoashiwara-no-mitsubo 
no-Kuni (the ancient name for Japan) should be 
governed by her son. - She sent envoys to the 
several Kamis who occupied the land, for the pur- 

se of negotiating its transfer to her possession. 

er negotiations were finally successful, but only 
after great procrastination and repeated failures 
caused by the influence of the god Daikoku, then 
chief of the land, over her envoys. The son of 
Amateras declining the governorship, it was be- 
stowed ona grandson. Amateras, conferring further 
honours upon him, endowed him with three sacred 
se jewel,* asword, anda mirror. The jewel 
was known as Yasakani-no-magatama; the sword 
was called Ame-no-murakumo-no-turugi, also Ku- 
sanagi, and was the one taken from the tail of the 
dragon by Susano-o; and the mirror was called 
Yata-no-kagami. This last article she declared 
should be regarded as her soul, and that respectful 
homage shquld be paid to it. The new governor, 

*The jewel is not clearly specified in the record of 
Koziki; but it is confirmed by other books, and also 
by the popular belief of our people. 
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with a small party, including some women, de- 
scended upon the mound Takatiwo, in the province 
of Hiuga, and was received in a becoming manner 
by one of the chiefs of the land. He was suc- 
ceeded by one of his sons, who is said to have lived 
to the age of 580 years. This long-lived son was 
succeeded by one of his own sons, born of a sea- 
monster, who introduced herself to his attention in 
the form of a woman. The ruler last mentioned 
was followed by his son, born of an aunt. With 
the reign of this individual terminates the first 
division of Japanese ee ee eed known as 
the history of Kamis. It will be observed that 
there have been described two kinds of Kamis: 
one, that occupied Takama-no-hara from the begin- 
ning of all Japanese things; and another, that 
lived on the land from a period not described. It 
must also be remarked ‘that the party that landed 
in the province of Hiuga was few in number, and 
that the persons composing it were confined in the 
same spot for four generations; that the main skele- 
ton of history—a chronological and geographical 
record —is entirely wanting in the ancient or 
spiritual portion of our history, leaving it enveloped 
in the mist and uncertainty of fable; that the ori- 

in or birth of many material and spiritual things 
fears no description ; and, finally, that the account 
of the last social condition of all the Kamis is one 
wherein various races or families are represented in 
a state of confusion. 

The second division of the history of Japan, that 
commences the history proper of the empire, is 
known as that of the government of kings. The 
record of this period is more intelligible in all res- 
pects. It comprehends 1,852 years, beginning with 
the year B.c. 660, and ending with the commence- 
ment of the domination of the Shioguns in a.D. 
1192. 

The records of this era in Japanese affairs are 
confined chiefly to the chronicle of the deeds of the 
successive emperors. But slight traces of the man- 
ners, customs, and social condition of the people 
during this baits appear in the story of these 
times. The first sovereign in this succession, whose 
name is commonly known as Zinmu, is the one 
mentioned as the last successor to the throne of the 
governors in the spiritual age. Beginning in the 
southern part of Kiusiu, and after many years 
see te and fighting against various tribes, he 
finally accomplished the conquest of the western 
portion, or nearly half of the country. His coro- 
nation as the first Emperor of Japan, was then 
effected in the province of Yamato, in the central 

rt of the present empire. Directing his forces 
still further eastward, he gradually, though with 
great difficulty and delay, brought largely the re- 
maining or eastern section of the country under 
his rule. The people of the eastern portion of the 
land were then called Yessos or Ainos, names which 
still apply to the present inhabitants of the island 
of Yesso, in the extreme north-east of Japan. 

The worship of Kamis and their miraculous per- 
formanées, in response to the appeals of the people 
and their ruler, now appear for the first time, and 
the general proceedings and ceremonial of the gov- 
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ernment seem to have been identified with. that of 
worship. The retognition,of one wife, or queen, 
from among many women of the court, began with 
this period. The imperial dynasty is found, how- 
ever, varying far from a lineal succession of legal 
issues. ‘This is a consequence of its dependence 
upon a system of concubinage and adoption which 
stall prevails in our country. 

During the five centuries following the close of 
the reign of Zinmu, the first emperor, down to 
Suzin, the tenth, there is nothing of remarkable 
interest to be noted save the strangely long lives of 
all the emperors. This peculiar longevity may be 
traced in the lives of the emperors up to the seven- 
teenth in the succession. Those emperors who 
lived to be less than a hundred years old are only 
five in number, and are the second, third, fourth, 
fourteenth, and seventeenth of the succession. The 
most incredibly long-lived man of these times was 
Takenowuti Sukune, who served during 244 years 
as the great minister of five successive emperors. 
His exact age is not known, but he is believed to 
ae been between 330 and 380 years old when he 

The reign of the Emperor Suzin, in the sixth 
century (B.c. 97-30), is marked by many important 
events. This emperor had uncommon ability, and 

da pious nature. He is said to have dedi- 
cated a temple to the sacred mirror and sword, and 
to have deposited them in it, lest they might be 
desecrated by too close contact with his carnal 
body. Every preceding emperor had kept them 
near his person. One of the imperial princesses 
was appointed to be the custodian of the sacred 
objects, and this custom of contiding them to the 
custody of a female has prevailed with every suc- 
ceeding rag ated down to the present time. _ 

Suzin is known as the first emperor who secured 
perfect peace throughout the land by the installa- 
tion of a creditable military rule; by the encourage- 
~ ment of agricultural industry; by beginning ship- 
building; and by devising a fair system of taxation 
for the people. It was during this period that the 
first foreign envoy from any country appeared in 
Japan. He came from Sumana, now a part of 
Corea. In the seventh century, according to Ja 
nese chronology (5 B.c.), the strange custom that 
allowed the living to be interred in the same grave 
with the dead is mentioned as having existed. An 
attempt was made to abvlish this custom, and an 
imperial decree was issucd directing that it should 
cease. Wooden images were substituted for the 
persons who, under the old system, would have 
sacrificed their lives, yet revivals of the custom 
under subsequent reiyns occurred, and even in 
modern times it has prevailed in a modified form. 
A singular mode of deciding quarrels and disputes 
was devised during this period. The parties in- 
volved were required to dip their fingers in boiling 
water, and a decisien was then made in favour of 
the one whose finger escaped this ordeal with the 
least injury. 

For many centuries after the establishment of the 
empire there were frequent e itions to subdue 
the constant disturbance and riot which prevailed, 
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especially in the western and eastern portions of the 
empire. The military spirit of the times seems to 
have finally reached such a height as to encourage 
aspirations for great enterprises. The conquest of 


Corea was contemplated. An expedition to the 
ninsula, under the leadership of Zingo-Kogo, our 
mous queen-regent, took place in the year 860 


(A.D. 200). This expedition resulted in complete 
success, and it wus followed by many unforeseen 
gains, increasing the prosperity of Japan. The 

ighly-developed condition attained on the conti- 
nent in various departments of art, science, litera- 
ture, and also in religious sentiments and ide 
found ready appreciation in Japan. As a natur 
consequence, social revolution in Japan ensued. 
Wani, a learned Corean, was then invited to Japan, 
and he came, bringing over with him a large num- 
ber of Chinese books, ineluding the works of Con- 
fucius. 

It is said that emigrants from the continent came 
over during many different periods, and in especially 
large numbers from the southern portions of China. 
So great was this emigration that at one time nearly 
the entire population of seventeen of the southern 
districts left for Japan. 

In the year 1212 (a.p. 552), a Corean prince offi- 
cially presented us with various Buddhist idols and 
books. Upon tho acceptability of the Buddhiet 
faith a long and bitter discussion took place in the 
imperial court. Those who opposed it succeeded at 
first, by attributing the cause of the calamities 
which visited the land, to the introduction of these 
idola and books. They declared in a patriotic spirit 
against the worship of Buddha, saying, “ Why 
should we worship a foreign god, te we have 
our native gods?” The influence, however, of the 
Buddhist religion soon proved too powerful and at- 
tractive for the resistance of our people in their 
simplicity, who, until that time, had no special form 
of religious faith or moral precept. 

The ascension of the Empress Suico, the first fe- 
male sovereign upon the throne, in 1853 (A.D. 598) 
was immediately followed by an unconditional 
toleration of the Buddhist faith. The empress her- 
self became un ardent believer, and the example 
was speedily and eagerly followed by many mem- 
bers of her court. Shotoku, the heir to the throne, 
to whom a high, sage-like character and uncommon 
ability are attributed, held a kind of repens during 
the reign of this female sovereign. He was the 
most earnest believer in Buddha, and was the real 
power which brought about the great change. The 
immediate influence of this change upon the situa- 
tion of affairs can plainly be observed. Order and 
regularity were introduced, and seventeen articles 
in the Chinese language were laid down to forin our 
first written code. | 

The official ranks, in twelve grades altogether, 
were established in the following order: 

First, Great Virtue; second, Lesser Virtue; 
third, Great Humanity ; fourth Lesser Humanity ; 
fifth, Great Propriety; sixth, Lesser Propriety ; 
seventh, Great Truth; eighth, Lesser Truth; ninth, 
Great Righteousness; tenth, Lesser Righteousness; 
eleventh, Great Wiedom; twelfth, Lesser Wisdom. 
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This order existed for over seventy years, but was 
afterward supplanted by a more complicated one. 


The brightest portion of our history blooms in 
the middle aor This period extends from the 
year 1250 to 1750 (a.p. 1090) covering about 


five hundred years in all. The whole nation was 
thoroughly absorbed in Buddhism. Its temples, 
erected in all parts of the empire, served the people 
for places of worship, for asylums, and for schools. 
While the benefit derived from their use as schools 
was infinitely great in many respects, their use as 
asylums was not only the cause of our national 
degradation, but also of their own desecration and 
ruin. They became the refuge of the criminal, of 
the disgraced, of the dissatisfied, of the distressed, 
and of the penniless. These classes of our society, 
sheltered by the garb of the priest, assumed the 
functions of the religious office, and exerted spiritual 
power over the souls of millions. It is true that 
the priesthood was not entirely corrupt. There 
were along them many men inspired by high and 
pure motives, and these have been and are now 
regarded as our benefactors. To their influence is 
largely due the progress in the moral sentiment of 
our race. 

Among many peculiar and interesting characteris- 
tics of our people, the most remarkable was their noble 
and appreciative disposition with which continental 
civilization was received. Not only were its bene- 
fits appreciated, but so ready and apt was then our 
nation as a pupil that it soon equalled its master 
in the versatility of its knowledge, and our whole 
race, morally, became identified with that of the 
Asiatic Continent. The relations between the em- 
pires of Japan and China began to be more intimate 
and permanent in our thirteenth century (A.D. 
seventh century). This intimacy was maintained 
for nearly five centuries, during which many envoys 
were reciprocally sent and received in the most 
friendly and cordial manner. Numerous students, 
including many followers of the Buddhist doctrine, 
were sent over and educated in China. Our politi- 
cal and social institutions were at an early day re- 
formed after the models of the Chinese. 

Ere we proceed to notice the termiation of the 
Oshei era, let us glance back for a moment and 
briefly note the causes of its decline and fall. A 
remote yet real origin of its decline may be found 
in the basis of the system. To the looseness of the 
mafriage-tie must mainly be ascribed the weakness 
of the government and of the social structure. 
No law existed defining the constitution of a le 
heirship, or the rights of an heir to the throne. 
The succession was allowed to depend wholly upon 
the arbitrary will of the sovereign. He chose his 
successor from among the members of the imperial 
family, irrespective of birth, and his choice was 
not hampered by any questions as to the legitimacy 
of the succession. Every member of the imperial 
family was, under these circumstances, left free to 

rumote his ambitious designs upon the throne as 
st he could. The atural: consequences of such 
a rude system of inheritance are obvious, and the 
pages of our country,s history reflect the sad sto 
of turbulence, intrigue, and bloody strife, whi 
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followed. Soon after the death of the first empe- 
ror, a quarrel for the pogpession of the vacant throne 
occurred, and blood was shed in the royal family. 
While it is true that we most loyally revere the 
ancient and glorious dynasty of our imperial famil 
it is also true that we deplore the bloodshed whic 
so often stained its annals in times past. This 
strife for the possession of the throne was not con- 
fined to the royal family alone. It soon involved 
all the courtiers, who readily entered into it, princi- 
pally to promote their own ends. Military classes 
meanwhile arose gradually, and the whole coun 
was finally turned into a battle-field. The civil 
see rested chiefly in the hands of a family called 
diwara, and the military power in those of two 
families called res oe Taira and Minamoto. 
The throne was wholly subject to the pleasure of 
the Fudiwara family so long as the military families 
remained anren of the art of civil government; 
but, when the learning of the latter in this particu- 
lar increased, this restraint upon their ambition 
ceased, and the power of the sovereign sank rapidly 
into insignificance. The Taira family succeeded at 
first in gaining the ascendency over its rival Mina- 
moto; but this state of affairs was afterward re- 
versed, and the Minamoto family ruled without a 
rival. Yoritomo, the leader of the Minamoto fami- 
ly, having no power arrayed against him in the 
realm, finally brought the whole empire under his 


complete control. 

Readers will perhaps be imterested in another 
statement relating to the influence which affected 
the Japanese throne. I refer to what may be termed 
the patronage of the throne, or rather its proprie- - 
torship. This may seem a strange term, hee the 
facts authorize it. The throne fora time became 
virtually the property of one family, who exclusive- 
"Tf the thirtoonth contury (A.p. soventh 

n the thirteenth century (A.D. seventh cen 
Tendi, a member of the royal family, pyvsiat Li 
one of the greatest among all our sovereigns, mar- 
ried a daughter of one of the most devoted and 
able of all the courtiers. This marriage, prompted 
by a political motive, was indirectly the cause of the 
formation of a powerful party in the state. Naka- 
tomi, afterward Fudiwara, a most talented man of 
that age, led the conspiracy and soon determined 
upon the bold scheme of overthrowing Soga, the 
ruling minister of the court, who was a wicked and 
unprincipled character. It is enough to say that 
the plot succeeded by the assassination of the min- 
ister while attending court. Fudiwara was appointed 
the principal minister of the crown on the assump- 
tion by Tendi of the royal authority. The sons of 
this remarkable minister were all talented, and suc- 
cessively filled the high office of principal minister 
after their father’s death. The office then came to 
in the Fudiwara family. 
The inheritance was subtly and permanently se- 
cured through the policy of taking the ladies of 
the court, who were destined to become queens and 
princesses, from this particular family. Thus the 
throne fell virtually under the control of the Fudi- 
wara family, and may be considered as having been 
actually owned by them. Discords and jealousies 
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however, disturbed the harmony of the family, 
while the military classes, to which were entirely 
and carelessly intrusted the task of quelling dis- 
turbances, speedily gained strength, and assumed 
the great powers and functions which were subject 
to no will except their own. The position of the 
throne was not at its worst so long as it remained 
under the civil yoke of the courtiers, but it became 
sadly degraded under the military despotism that 
followed in the last part of the Oshei era. This 
condition was aggravated and developed by the fool- 
ish and frequent attempts of the feeble sovereigns 
to regain their lost power and restore the dignity 
of the throne. .As soon as the arms-bearing classes 
began to participate in the partisan struggles of the 
court, the throne became a plaything for their sport. 
Sad and horrible was the fate of the r and un- 
happy tenants of royalty; brief was their authority ; 
dethroned, imprisoned, banished, and murdered, 
they served to illustrate no maxim more truly than 
that which declares that times of faction are difficult 
for kings. The anarchy which followed terminated 
by leaving the power entirely in the hands of Yori- 
tomo, and a phantom king in the peaceful posses- 
sion of the throne. The patronage of the throne, 
such as it had become, was left to continue as be- 
fore in the Fudiwara family, since the independence 
of the power of the Shiogunate, or government 
under Cenaralissiins. newly established by Yori- 
tomo, was not affected thereby. 

The third division of the history of Japan, which 
has been already referred to as the era of Hashei, 
or the government of secular rulers, began with 
the establishment of the first Shiogunate, in the 
year 1852 (a.D. 1192), and terminated in the year 
2527 (a.D. 1867), having endured six hundred and 
seventy-five years. 

The people, during the latter period of the Oshei 
rule, euffered all the distress that anarchy could 
occasion, while the strong and ambitious sons of 
the community followed willing leaders in the 
bloody sport of arms. Amid the confusion it was 
not difficult for the shrewd and successful Yoritomo, 
riding above the din of differences, to foresee te- 
sults and control the turbulent elements beneath 
him. The success which attended him was due, 
in a large measure, to the influence and character 
he enjoyed as a member of the Minamoto family. 
This great family, established und recognized for 
many years, was held in great esteem throughout 
the northeastern portion of the country. From his 
relation with the Minamotos he derived his princi- 
pal support. He encouraged each of his followers 
to believe himeelf the sole confidant of his leader's 
schemes, and in this cunning manney separated 
their interests and made them his own. Yoritomo 
is sometimes spoken of asa heartless aud ignoble 
tyrant. Nearly all of those around him who be- 
came possible rivals in power or popularity were 
cruelly handled when he had exhausted the benefit 
of their service. Discords were allowed to prevail 
. among those whom he hated, and unconscious par- 
ticipants in such quarrels soon paid the penalty of 
their chief’s envy in proscription, imprisonment, 
and even death. His great prudence and wisdom 
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dictated the abnegation of official title and rank in 
connection with his secular sovereignty. The latter 
he possessed in all its fulness, and the former he 
could dispense with as a dangerous and useless ap- 
pendage. He clearly saw the importance of having 
the seat of his government strongly intrenched in 
some eastern portion of the country, distant from 
the capital. And Kamakura, about twenty miles 
west of Yokohama, was selected for the purpose. 
There he organized the court of the first Shiogunate 
in great magnificence and dignity. The power thus 
localized became supreme not only over all secular 
affairs of the empire, but also in its relation to the 
throne. The sovereiyuty of the Shiogunate began 
to be distinctly re dled as that of the lord of the 
land, while the influence and power of the emperor 
became nominal, — 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DESERT OF GOBI 
DESCRIBED BY M. PRJIVALSKY. 
Translated from the Russian 
By E. Detmar Morgan, Esq., F.R.G.8. 


The Central Asian upland which I crossed in a 
south easterly direction from Kiachta to Peking is 
of a considerable elevation throughout, although it 
varies in its different parts. 

The country round Kiachta averages 800 metres 
abs. height, beyond it the ascent is ual for 
200 versts as far as the river Kara Kol. Beyond 
this river the land suddenly rises 450 metres and 
continues to rise more abruptly than in the first 
part for 150 versts, where there occurs another 
ascent of nearly 2,000 metres; the rise of the land 
continues for 50 versts further, until a maximum 
elevation of 2,180 métres is attained. ‘This is the 
highest part of the whole journey and is followed 
by a descent which continues for 340 versts till the 
elevation between Urga and Kalgan is only 1,067 
métres. Hence there is a gradual rise for 380 
versts and then another ascent which continues 
to the southermost boundary of the plateau where 
the elevation again attains 2,000 métres. 

The topography of this region also changes, but 
not very strikingly. In its northern belt, z.e., be- 
tween Kiachta and the second ascent of the upland 
(50 versts south of Urga,) the frequent ranges run- 
ning east and west give the country a hilly aspect, 
these ranges* however do not rise much above the 
neighbouring valleys, although their absolute height 
is very considerable. 

The general character of these hills is the absence 
of distinct peaks in them, although they abound in 
rocks and crags. They are generally of @ rounded 
contour, but they occasionally throw out short 
lateral spurs with numbers of peaks and shoulders 
as for instance near Urga. 

This district is insufficiently watered; the chief 
rivers are the Iro, the Kara Kol and Tola, which 
have a mountainous character and form the sources 
of the Orkhon, a branch of the Selenga. 

~* The highest elevation determined by me was 2,393 
métres, abs. ht., 50 versts south of Unga. 
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The northern belt of country is sparsely wooded, 
but further south arboreal vegetation completely 
disappears. The trees, such as there are, do not 
equal our Siberian timber in size, shape, or variety 
—the chief kind is the Scotch or red fir interspersed 
here and there with the larch, birch, and poplar. 
The hill-sides are in some places clothed with a few 
bushes of wild peach and a kind of prickly bush of 
the bean genus. Besides this all the valleys and 
hills are covered with excellent grass (1 to 14 foot 
high) which affords good pasturage for the cattle of 
the Mongols all the year round, such grasses as 
could be classified in a winter's journey were chiefly 
Composite, Polygoneze, Graminece and Umbelliferce. 
After leaving the hilly district a tract of country 
about 200 versts wide has to be crossed before the 
desert of Gobi is entered ; this belt of country is a 
slightly undulating plain, studded here and there 
with groups or rows of hillocks with numbers of 
cones placed along side of one another and fre- 
quently terminating in rocks. Some of these rocks 
are of considerable height with sides rudely distort- 
ed, they either stand alone or form the beginning or 
continuation of a ridge of hillocks, the undulating 
plain is of a sandy soil covered with excellent grass 
which also serves as pasturage for the cattle of the 
Mongols. The yurtas or felt tents of these people 
may frequently bs seen both in this and in the ee 
ceding zone, especially near the road-side which is 
almost good enough tor a tarantass. 

Two hundred and fifty versts south of Urga begins 
the desert of Gobi (properly so called) which ex- 
tends for a great distance from east to west, while 
its breadth in that part crossed by me cannot be 
more than 600 versts (400 miles). This region is 
more barren than the preceding tract of country, 
from which its topography differs but little. Its 
appearance is more undulating than level, although 
there are level tracts in it which extend for some 
tens of versts, particularly about the middle of the 
’ Gobi, while to the south of this level district there 

are a good many hills, which are sometimes grouped 
together, at others they form continuous ridges, Pat 
their elevation* above the plain is inconsiderable, 
they are composed of curious rocks and are inter- 
sected by dry§ watercourses, which are only flooded 
during the rainy season. Wells are generally dug 
at the sources of these streams. Altogether the 
Gobi proper as well as the district which precedes 
it is deticlent in irrigation. Almost all the lakes and 
rivulets which are formed during the rainy season 
dry up during the hot weather. 

The soil is coarse grained sand of a reddish 
colour. This soil is naturally unfavourable to vege- 
tation, which is consequently very poor, and there 
iz even a lack of grass—there are certainly few spots 
entirely bare of vegetation, but such grass as grows 
rarely exceeds one foot in height, and therefore the 
reddish soil is barely covered. 

In the ravines and on the hill-sides near the banks 

*The height of the passes on these hills proved on 
measurement to be only 100 to 140 métres above the 
yluin. 
$ In the southern Gobi however I noticed one stream 
with water that was not even frozen. 
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of the rivulets and in those places where during the 
rainy season the water collects into lagoons and 
lakes the herbage is more plentiful and attains a 
owth of three feet. A kind of heath also grows 
ere, which combined with the argols, #.e., dried 


horse and cow-dung serves for fuel for the inhabi- 


tants. 

The Gobi proper is devoid of arboreal vegetation; 
here and there at the foot of a hill or on the bank 
of a stream a solitary tree may now and then be 
seen, but they are very rare and probably owing to 
this circumstance are the objects of worship to the 
Mongols; the flora is as poor as might be expected; 
the grasses are chiefly of two kinds, the most com- 
mon form of one of these is the wormwood (Absin- 
the Artemesia, sp.) which is frequently torn up by 
the roots during a winter's cals and whirled in 
great bundles across the steppe. 

The Gobi proper is far more sparsely populated 
than the district which precedes it. The Mongol 
and his faithful companion the camel could alone 
inhabit these inhospitable wastes, destitute alike of 
wood and water, exposed to the burning heat of 
summer and the piercing cold of winter. 

The general aspect of this region produces a feel- 
ing of depression and weariness on the traveller, 
whose sight rests for weeks and weeks on the never 
changing features of the landscape, vast cheerless 
plains of scorched yellow grass alternating with 

loomy rocks, upon which now and then the grace- 
ful form of the swift footed antelope (Antilope 
Gutturosa) casts a aie shadow ; the heavily laden 
camels pursue their laborious march, tens, hundreds 
of versts are passed and the landscape is unch 
The sun sinks, the canopy of night descends on the 
plain, the unclouded sky glitters with myriads of 
stars, the caravan after going a little further halts 
for the night. The weary camels express their satis- 
faction of being slowed of their loads; tents are 


pitched and drivers are soon busily engaged in cook- 


ing their unsavoury repast. In another hour men 
and beasts are buried in slumber and all around is 


‘the dead silence of the desert as though no creature 


existed in it, 

The southern limit of the Gobi proper is marked 
by another ascent of nearly 1600 métres, this is a 
continuation of the plateau, and is marked by hills 
of a rocky nature and round or cupola shape; the 
soil now becomes more fruitful, the grass although 
not high is thick, the sand mounds are covered with 
heather. The irrigation is deficient although lakes 
are more numerous in this than in the preceding 
tract. We now come toa region inhabited by a 
Mongol tribe called Tsakhars, who are more pros- 
perous than their northern brethren the Khalkhas. 

The road, which had narrowed into a path in the 
Gobi proper now widens into a road suitable for 
carriages, and the yourts or felt tents of the Tsak- 
hars may be frequently seen along the roadside 
standing singly or in groups of a few together. 

In the southern part of this region inhabited by 
the Tsakhars, which extends for more than 200 
versts, there is a large population of agricultural 
Chinese. 

A prominent ridge marks the boundary between 
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the plateau and the nearest ae of China proper, 
this ridge is not higher than the plateau, but its 
character is altogether Alpine, the steep sides are 
seamed with deep fissures and chasms, the peaks 
are crowned with overhanging masses of rock, its 
chief characteristic is its ragged wild appearance, 
along its crest is built the celebrated Great Wall— 
the road across this ridge follows a narrow ravine 
for 25 versts, as far as the town of Kalgan. 


——- 
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Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By 
Rev. C. C. Batpwin, of the American Board Mis- 
sion. Foochow, 1871. London: Triibner & Co. 


This manual is one of the numerous books on 
Chinese that have lately appeared. We have now 

rammars and dictionaries of the Canton, Amoy, 

oochow, Shanghai, and Peking dialects. Nin 
seems to be lagging behind. ‘Phese are all really 
distinct languages: it is a error to call them dia- 
lects. In pronunciation and in phraseology and 
sometimes in idiom too these so-called dialects en- 
tirely differ. The vowels and the consonants under- 

o changes similar to those in Nuropean languages. 

here is indeed a common basis for the dialects of 
the Chinese empire, but so there is for the languages 
of Western Europe, for the Teutonic stock and the 
Savonic family; yet in these latter cases we never 
think of calling Bohemian and Polish dialects of 
Russian, nor French and Spanish dialects of the 
Italian or the Latin. So it is also in China, the 
dialects of the aforementioned localities are really 
distinct languages, for they differ in everything that 
constitutes a language, excepting the written 
characters. 

Mr. Baldwin’s book contains a variety of useful 
tables, such as the following :— 


Jit kiau, ES Be the sect of the Learned, Con- 
fucianism—the term Ju was first adopted A.D. 1150, 
as an appellation for those who followed Chuhi in 
his speculations about the Great Extreme. 

Tau kiau 4 AK the sect of Rationalists, Tau- 
jsm, founded by Lautsz’, who was born B.C. 604. 

Shi kiaw ye2 AK Buddhism, introduced into 
China about A.D. 66. 

Wu wei kiau giite FR the non-action sect 


or esoteric Buddhism. a sect of mystic Buddhists, 
(Edkine’ Religious Condition of the Chinese People, 
pp. 260-267). : 


Hwang kiau fa 2H the Yellow sect, Shaman- 
ism, prevailing in Mongolia and Tibet. 


Hwé kiau 1 the sect of the Living Bud- 
dha, the Dalai Lama, or Grand Lama. 
Tiau kin kaw AK the sect of those 


that pluck out the sinew, a designation of the Jews 


in Kai ung (Kaifung) fq S5f the capital of 
Honan. The Jews probably entered China, B.C. 
, 205 or 268. 
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Hwus hwui kiau le] le] Mohammedan- 
ism or Islamism. Its adherents entered China during 
the T’ang dynasty (A.]). 620-907) within a century 
after the hegira. 

King kiau = BY the Illustrious Doctrine, a 
term for the religion of the Nestorians, who pro- 
bably entered China as early as A.D. 505. The 
Nestorian tablet, ‘king kiau’ pat | BK ja 
commemorating “the diffusion of the illustrious 
religion of kK Ze Ta-tsin, Judea,” was erected 


A.D. 781 at Singan pt ie the capital of Shensi, 
and discovered A.D. 1625 by some workmen. 

Tritn ‘chu kiaw FR FE BK Religion of the 
Lord of Heaven, Roman Catholicism, introduced 
into China, A.D. 1292. 

Ye su kiaw’ Hil fik AK Religion of Jesus, 
Protestant Christianity, introduced into China, 
A.D. 1807. 

This book ought to be possessed by all students _ 
of Chinese. 
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Ocean Highways: the Geographical 
Review. Edited by CLEMENTS R. MarxHaM, C.B. 
New series, April, 1873. London: Tribner & Co. 


This valuable periodical and repertory of Geo- 
graphical information now assumes & new form 
under the same able editor, but issued by new 
publishers. In its former shape it was a marvel of 
cheapness as well as being replete with useful mat- 
ter. Now it appears at a higher price but ina 
much better form, anJ it supplies a real want in 
this country, being tilled with very interesting 
papers on geographical science and travel, all fresh 
and recent. Being illustrated with excellent maps, 
the interest of the object is well kept up. 

To show the scope of the tirst two issues of the 
new series, we will note their contents: “The Cas- 

ian, and the Region to the Mastward; the Great 
tivers of China, by Dr. F. Porter Smith; Railways 
in Asia Minor, by C. E. Austin, C.E.; the Botani- 
cal Origin and Country of Myrrh, by D. Llanbury, 
F.R.S.; the Meteorological Institute of Christiania, 
by Professor IT. Mohn; Formosa and its Southern 
Aborigines, by T. I. IIughes; Mexico, by Maurice 
Kingsley; Railway Communication between Lon- 
don and Calcutta, by C. E. Austin, C.E.; Whale 
Fishery in Baffin’s Bay, by Dr. R. Brown, F.LS. ; 
the Steppes to the North of Bokhara, by Professor 
A. Vambéry ; Naga ills, surveying work of Major 
Godwin Austen, 1872-73.” 

They contain also maps of the Caspian Sea; the 
country between Krasnovodsk and Khiva; the coun- 
try to the east of Smyrna; Mexico; new railway 
line from England to Calcutta; of Assam and the 


N ills. 

‘The work is calculated to take a bigh place in 
European Literature, corresponding to Pr. Peter- 
mann’s “ Mittheilungen.” 
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Translation of the Peking Gazette for 
1872. Shanghai: Reprinted from the “North- 
China Herald, and Supreme Court and Consular 
Gazette.” 1373. 


Here we have the first volume of a record which 
will be invaluable to the future historian of China. 
The I’king Gazette is indeed contemptible as a 
representative of the newspaper press in China, 
being the only publication which approaches the 
character of a newspaper. The news indeed con- 
sist almost entirely of official documents, reports, 
appeals, memorials, edicts, ete, but there is nothing 
like our political leader or international intelligence. 
The following specimens appear at pp. 88, 89 :— 

“In another memorial Li Hung-chang reports 
the case of an old lady 94 years of age who has 
seen seven generations, viz., her grand-parents, 
parents, and her own children and grand-children 
to the fourth generation. Five generations are now 
living together in the same home, namely, mother, 
son, grandsons, great-grandsons, and great-great- 

dsons. Her son is a Chin-shih (ELD); of 
er five grandsons one is a Chti-jen, (M.A.), and 
another a Pa-kung (a Wrangler); of her eleven 

at-grandsons one is a Yew-kung, (B.A. with 
onours), of great-great-grandchildren there are 
two. The memorialist begs that this auspicious 
event may be commemorated in the usual way, by 
erecting a stone arch. 

The Board of Rites is ordered to report.” 

“The lieut.-governor of Chekiang reports the 
capture of the head of the gang of pirates who kil- 
led General Chen Shao, and the general suppres- 
sion of piracy along the coast. In April 1870 Chen 
Shao, general of the Hwang-yien division, was 
killed at sea while pursuing a gang of pirates. 
When the news of his murder was received, orders 
were sent to the officials all along the coast to be 
on the alert and endeavour if possible to catch the 
yang. Hearing of this, the pirates separated and 
remained quiet. But large rewards were offered 
for any information as to their whereabouts, and 
from first to last, forty were taken, including one of 
the leaders called Chang Kwo-kow-san, who were 
tried and beheaded. Subsequently a steamer and 
some war-junks were sent to scour the coast, and 
succeeded in capturing ten more pirates. Towards 
the end of last vear the prefect of Tai-chow heard 
that one of the leaders of the gang, named Wang 
Ké-ho, had escaped to Anhwei and was living at a 
country place in the Ning-kwo prefecture. <A party 
of soldiers was sent under the guidance of the in- 
formant to apprehend him. e was taken and 
handed over to the prefect, who after examinin 
him sent him on to Tai-chow. He has confesse 
his guilt and given the following account of his 
carcer. Ile is a native of Lin-hai in Chekiang. 
He served many years as a soldier in other provinces, 
along with several of the gang who have already 
been taken and beheaded. In 1860 he and the 
others just alluded to, deserted from the army and 
teturned home. They then collected a band of 
sworn companions and took to brigandage; they 
robbed, burned, killed, and, in short, committed 
every possible atrocity. But several of the gang 
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having been captured and beheaded, they felt things 
were getting too hot for them, so they left the land 
and took the sea. They joined Chang Kwo-kow- 
san’s gang, and having equipped some junks, united 
their forces with a Canton pirate named Hwang 
Sheng, and ravaged the coast. The number of 
times they landed and plundered places along the 
seaboard, it would be impossible to say. It was on 
26th April 1870 that prisoner and Chang Kwo-kow- 
san decided to attack and kill General Chen Shao 
and his party. Two months afterwards they also 
killed Galoasl Chiang Chiu-hwa and others at Hsiao- 
chu-men. These desperate proceedings, however, 
roused the authorities to such diligence that the 
gang was soon scattered and the greater part of 
them captured. He then concealed himself on 
shore, and gradually made his way to Anhwei, 
changed his name and opened an opium shop in a 
country place in the Ning-kwa prefecture. The 
opium shop, however, was only a blind, his object 
was to get together another band of brigands or 
irates, etc. This desperate character has been 

headed, though beheading seemed too good for 
him. From the close of the rebellion to the pre- 
sent, probably not less than 1,000 pirates have been 
captured, so that both the coast and the interior 
are now free from them. The memorialist would 
request the Throne to confer suitable honours on 
the officials who have taken a distinguished part in 
ferreting out these pests.” 





| ae 


The general meeting of the Russian Geographical 
Society took place on the 19th of February, with 
the Vice-President M. P. Semenof in the chair. 

It was announced that a subscription had been 
opened to establish a prize-medal in memory of the 


| crea bese services rendered to the Society by 


the Count Lutke, late Vice-President. This was 
with the approval of the Emperor. This medal, 
being second to the Constantine medal of the Socie- 
ty, is to be awarded as a prize for labours, the char- 
acter of which is to be determined by the Count 
Tutke himself. Mr. Veniukoff presented the 
Society with a native map of Japan in four sheets 
on the scale of ten and a half versts to the inch, 
constructed by In-Kami at a time when the publi- 
cation of such works was considered treasonable ; 
for this map, therefore, In-Kami had been dismissed 
the service and sent into exile, in which he died. 
This map has been used by own Admiralty in laying 
down the charts of the Japanese coast; but it is 
now exceedingly rare—the boards off which it had 
been printed were burned in 1868, and in Russia 
there are only two copies at the Ministries of War 
and Marine. 

M. Scharnhorst on this occasion read a paper on 
the astronomical and magnetic observations made 
by him between Tokmak and Kashgar, when he 
accompanied the late Russian mission (Kaulbar’s) 
to Kashgar. 7 

The President announced to the meeting that the 
naturalist Miklukho-Moklai, who had long been con- 
sidered lost, had been found alive on the coast of 
New Guinea. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, London. 
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MANGU. 
By H. H. Howorrn, Esq. 


On the death of Kuyuk measures were taken as 
usual to prevent the news spreading until the 
heads of the house had been informed of it; travel- 
lers were stopped, communications intercepted, and 
messengers sent off to tell Batu and Siurcucteni, the 
Widow of Tului. I have already said that Batu, 
who was on his way to the court, halted at Alactak, 
seven a journey from Kayalic. There he called 
a general kurtitas. The family of Ogotai objected 
and said that it ought to have been summoned in 
the ancient country of the Mongols, but they sent 
Timur Noyan, governor of Karakorum, to assent in 
their name to whatever was done. The result was 
somewhat unexpected. 

Since Juji had quarrelled with his brothers Ogo- 
tai and Jagatai, there seems to have been a constant 
feud between the families, Tului and J uji had mar- 
- ried two sisters, so that their children were whole 
cousins, and naturally clung together. The Mon- 
gol world was divided into two sections, to each of 
which two of the great houses belonged. It is pro- 
bable also that the family of Juji, the eldest son, 
never quite acquiesced in the appointment of the 
younger son Ogotai, and his family to the headship 
of the whole house. At all events Batu did not dis- 
guise his dislike for the descendants of Ogotai; a 
good opportunity was now offered of putting them 
aside, At the kuritas the general Ilchidai reminded 
the assembly that they had promised never to elect 
a member of any other house than that of Ogotai 
so long as a morsel of his flesh remained. Kubilai, 
ason of Tului, replied that the wishes of Ogotai 
had already been contravened. Had they not put 
to death Altalun (the favourite daughter of Jingis) 
without trial, against the laws of Jingis, which 
forbade the killing of any of the royal house until 
he or she had been tried in the general assembly of 
the princes. Again, had they not raised Kuyuk to 
the Kakanship, against the will of Ogotai, who had 
named Shiramun as his successor. 

The general Mangussar was the first who in the 
general assembly proposed that Mangu, the eldest 
son of Tului, should be raised to the throne. He 
spoke of his valiant deeds both in China and in the 
west under Batu. He was supported by Batu him- 
self, and after the usual coy resistance was elected. 
Batu offered him the cup, and the assembly greeted 
him as Khan; it then adjourned till the spring fol- 
lowing, when it was to meet again in the ancient 
territory of Jingis Khan, where all the princes of 
the house were to assemble to confirm the election. 
Meanwhile Ogul Gaimich, the widow of Kuyuk, 
and his two sons Khodja Ogul and Nagu were to 
continue regents. ‘T'hey spent the interregnum in 
disposing in advance of the revenues of the empire 
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which was given up to anarchy. Khoja and Nagu 
disavowed the act of their deputy Timur Noyan, 
and with Yissu Manga, the son of Jagatai, who 
now ruled over his horde, refused to attend the new 
kuriitai or to surrender the rights of the house of 
Ogotai. After vainly trying persuasion of different 
kinds Batu at length ordered his brother Bereke to 
proceed with the installation of Mangu, and threat- 
ened those who disturbed the state with the loss of 
their heads. The sons of Juji and of Tului and 
the nephews of Jingis then proceeded with the elec- 
tion, the astrologers having indicated a propitious 
day. The day fixed was the first of July 126], 
and while the princes cast their sashes over their 


. shoulders and bent the knee nine times, their exam- 


ple was followed by 10,000 warriors outside. Man- 
gu ordered that this day all should forget their 
quarrels, should leave their work and give them- 
selves up entirely tu pleasure. The general holiday 
was to extend to the rest of the world as well as to 
men; horses were not to be ridden, nor cattle 
worked, animals were not to be killed for food, 
there should be no hunting nor fishing, no disturb- 
ing of the earth nor troubling the calm and purity 
of the water. 

This was followed by a feast, which lasted for 
seven days, during which the guests each day wore 
a differently coloured costume. Each day 300 
horses and cattle, 6,000 sheep, and 2,000 cart loads 
of wine and kumiss were consumed. In the mid- 
dle of the rejoicings a man entered the Imperial 
tent who said he had been in search of a strayed 
mule and had met with a caravan of carts laden 
with concealed arms, Having dexterously examined 
the drivers he had ascertained that they were on 
their way to the kuridta: with the princes Shiramun, 
Nagu, and Kutuku, of the house of Ogotai, who 
intended to take advantage of the feast to displace 
Mangu and his supporters; and that he had come 
with great haste to warn them. Upon this a force 
was sent out to meet the conspirators. When 
surrounded they pretended to be coming to do 
homage, and on being conducted before Mangu 
offered him nine presents, each consisting of nine 
articles, according to the Mongol custom, which 
especially regards the number nine. They were 
ordered to dismiss their troops and were treated for 
some days with courtesy and took part in the feast, 
but were then put under arrest. When brought 
before Mangu himself for interrogation they stoutly 
denied the plot, but a special commission was ap- 

inted .to examine the whole affair. This satisfied 

angu of their guilt. Hesitating about the punish- 
ment to be awarded he consulted an old counsellor 
of the family, Mahmud Yelvaje, who repeated to 
him the advice given by Aristotle to Alexander un- 
der similar circumstances, when he took Alexander 
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into the garden and tore up the deeply rooted vigor- 
ous trees and let the saplings remain, namely to 
destroy the principal conspirators and spare the 
others. : 

Seventy of the chief conspirators were put to 
death, among them were two sors of Ichidai, the 

overnor of Persia. The father was arrested at 

Badghies in Khorassan, and being conducted to 
Batu, was also put to death. The three sons of 
Ogotai were spared. 

Mangu now appointed his chief officers :. Mangus- 
sar was made chief judge; ‘Bolgai, a Nestorian 
Christian was made chancellor aad giver charge of 
the finances and of the department of home affairs. 
The chancellery was divided into many departments 
with Persian, Uigur, Chinese, Tibetan, Tangutan, 
and other secretaries charged with the correspon- 
dence. Kunkur, son of Juji Kassar was made 
“bape of Karakorum. Mangus’s brother del Ku- 

ilai, was made Lieutenant-general in the country 
south of the desert. Chagan commanded the troops 
on the frontiers of the Sung empire; Dandar, those 
in Suchuan and Khortai in Tibet. A Buddhist 
named Khai-yonan was given charge of the Bud- 
dhist affairs in China, and one, Tao-li-chang of those 
of the Taotse’ sect. The Tibetan lama Namo, was 
made chief of the Buddhist faith in the empire 
and given the title of Hochi, or Institutor of the 
monarch. Mahmud Yelvadge was made adminis- 
trator of the Mongol possessions in China, and his 
son Massud, who had restored the prosperity of 
Transoxiana, was confirmed in his governmcnt. 
Argun was also confirmed in his vast ee 
The latter made a fresh report upon the miserable 
condition of his province, induced by exorbitant 
taxes. The state to which Persia was seduced may 
be gathered from the fact that while in China and 
Transoxiana the poorest could afford to pay a gold 
piece annually, and the richest fifteen; in Persia 
the minimum had to be reduced to one dinar and 
the maximum to seven. Mangu confirmed the law 
of Jingis and Oyotai, which exempted the priests 
and monks of the Christians, Mahouctans and 
idolators as well as the old and the very poor. 
D’Ohsson says that the rabbis were not included iu 
the exemption, to the great mortification of the 
Jews (2, 265). He also restricted the powers of 
the minor governors to exact taxes, and withdrew 
the many illegal warrants for their collection that 
had been issued since the death of Jingis. The 
extravagance of Kuyuk had left the empire largely 
indebted to the merchants who flocked to the Mon- 
gol court. Mangu ordered this debt to be paid, 
and it amounted to 500,000 silver balischs. 

In February 1252 Mangu lost his mother, to 
whom he had given the title of empress. She was 
a Christian, but very tolerant, and had given a 
thousand golden balischs to found a Mahometan 
college at Bokharah, where 1,000 students were 
taught, and had endowed it handsomely. She 
had been very much respected by the Mongols 
especially by ‘Osos. She lived with her fourth: 
son Arikbuga near the Altai, and on her death was 
buried near her husband and Jingis Khan. Man- 
gu had raised his father Tului to the rank of em- 
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peror and given him a title in the temple of his 
ancestors. In 1252 he repaired to Karakorum, 
where Ogul Gaimisch and another widow of Kuyuk 
were summoned to be tried for continuing their o 

Osition to his authority. On being disrobed the 
ormer reproached the judge with having unveiled 
p body which had never been seen except by a 
sovereign. ‘They were found guilty, fastened up in 
sacks of felt, and drowned. Kadac and Chimecai, 
the principal councillors of Ogul Gaimisch, were 

ut to death, and Buri, a grandson of Jagatai, was 
handed over to Batu, who had a private grudge 
against him and had him killed. The sons of Ogo- 
tai were distributed in the different parts of the 
empire and deprived of their lands. The only ex- 
ception was made in favour of Kadan, Melik, and 
the sons of Kutan, who had acknowledyed the Kha- 
kan. He sent a judge into the territory of Jagatai 
to search for and try those who had oppoee him 
there. An army was also sent against the Kirguises 
and Kemjutes. The Auriitat was now dismissed. 
Bereke and Toka Timur were sent home with rich 
presents, Kara Hulagu was invested with the kha- 
nate of his grandfather Jagatai and ordered to kill 
his uncle, who had been appointed by Kuyuk, while 
the muleteer Kisch was rewarded with the title of 
Terkhan and given a considerable largess. 

About this time the Idikut of the Uigurs, who 
was a Buddhist, was falsely charged by a slave with. 
the intention of killing all the Mussulmans at Bish 
Balig and in Uiguria. He was summoned before 
Mangu and under the influence of torture said he 
was guilty; he was sent back to Bish Balig and 
there beheaded by his own brother in the presence 
of an immense crowd and to the great satisfaction 
of the Mussulmans. Two of his principal officers 
were also put to death, a third escaped death by 
the clemency of Mangu, but his wives and children 
and all his goods were siezed by the exchequer and 
he himself sent on a mission to Egypt. It was the 
Mongol custom when a eriminals life was spared 
either to send him to the army, where his life might 
be made useful, or on a mission either dangerous in 
itself or to some insalubrious country. Okenje, the 
brother of the executed prince, who had also been 
his executioner, was appointed to succeed him. 

On his arrival in China Kubilai began to search 
out and try and cure the abuses that had every- 
where sprung up. He had recourse to a learned 
Chinaman named Yao-chu who composed for him 
& moral and political treatise in which the duties 
and obligations of princes and the abuses that pre- 
vailed in the country were set out. He became the 
constant adviser of Kubilai. 

Since the days of Ogotai the Mongols encamped 
on the frontier of the Sung empire had made no 
fresh conquests, but had made many invasions into 
Suchuan, Hukuang, and Kiangnan for the sake of 

illage, in which they had taken several towns, and 
having sacked them retired with their booty. In 
this way they had caused great ravage, and the 
provinces on the border of the two empires were 
marked by deserted towns and uncultivated fields. 
Kubilai made his soldiers cultivate these provinces, 
supplying them with cattle and ploughs. 
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In 1262 Kubilai received Honan and the province 
of Cung-chang-fu in Shensi as an appanage, with 
_ orders to march upon Yunnan; another general 
was assigned a campuign in Corea. The same year 
Mangu made a solemn sacrifice to the sky on the 
summit of a mountain after receiving instruction 
from the Chinese in the ceremonies used on such 
occasions. Early the next year he published a gene- 
ral amnesty, and at a kurtltai assembled at the 
sources of the Onan it was decided to send an army 
into Persia under the orders of Hulagu, the broiher 
of Mangu. At the same time a body of troops was 
sent to the frontiers of India. The Mongols had 
two years before taken and sacked Lahore, and some 
time after made an incursion into Scinde. 

At the end of 1253 the friars William of Ruys- 
brak (otherwise known as Rubruquis) and his com- 
panions arrived at the court of Mangu. I will 
transcribe his account where he adds to what I 
have previously taken frum Carpino’s narrative. 
The tent where the Khakan sat was hung with 
golden tissues and warmed bya chafing dish, in 
which were burnt the thorns and roots of wormwood 
the fire being made of dried dung. The Khakan 
wus seated on a small couch, robed ina rich fur 
dress, which shone like the skin of a sea calf. He 
was of middle stature with a somewhat flat turned 
up nose, and was about forty-five years old. His 
wife, who was young and good-looking, was seated 
by him with one of her daughters, called Cyrina. 
Several children were on another couch close by. 
The Khan asked the friars what they would drink ; 
wine or terasine (made of rice), or kumiss, or ball 
habitat they replied they would drink what- 
ever the Khakan jeased: e gave them some 
terasine, of which they drank a little to please him, 
their interpreter, they naively complain, drank too 
much, got drunk and forgot himself. The Khakan 
next had his falcons brought out, and placed them 
on his fist, admiring them for some time, he then 
ordered the friars to speak. Their address was full 
of well worded flattery, inter alia, they said that 
according to the statutes of their order they were 
bound to tell men how they ought to live according 
to the laws of Gud; that they had come to ask per- 
niission to settle in his territory in furtherance of 
their duty and to pray for himself, his wives. and 
children. If he did not wish them to settle, they 
begged that he would at least allow them to stay 
until they had recruited from the effects of their 
long journey. After a while the interpreter got 
too drunk to be intelligible, and the friars suspected 
that Mangu himself was rather maudlin. ITe 
proved, however, very gracious, gave them liberty 
. stay two months and to go to Karakorum if they 
chose. 

Rubruquis noticed. that Mangu and his family 
took part indiscriminately in the services of the 
Christians, the Mahomedans, and Buddhists to make 
sure of the blessings promised by each religion. 
The Christianity was that of the Nestorians, and to 
what depths this form of religion had sunk may be 
collected from some very graphic anecdotes related 
by our traveller. On one feast day Mangu's chief 
wife with her children entered the Nestorian chapel 
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_they carried in a censor, with whic 
_the emperor and then blest his cup, after which all 
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kissed the right hand of the saints, and then gave 
her right hand to be kissed, according to the fashion 
of the Nestorians. Mangu was also present, and 
with his spouse sat down ona gilt throne before the 
altar and made Rubruquis and his companion sing; 
they chanted the Vent sancti spiritus; the emperor 
soon after retired, but his wife stayed behind and 
gave presents to the Christians. Tarassine, wine 
and kumiss were then brought in; she took a cup, 
knelt down, demanded a blessing, and while she 
drank the priests chanted, they then drank until 
they were drunk. Thus they passed the day, and 
towards evening the empress was drunk like the 
rest, she went home in 4 carriage escorted by the 
priests, who continued chanting and howling. 

On another occasion Rubruquis with the Nesto- 
rian priests and an Armenian monk went in proces- 
sion to Mangu’s palace; as they went in a servant 
was bringing out some of the smoked shoulder 
blades of sheep, used in divination by the Shamans 
they censed 


drank. The other members of the family were 
successively visited. The Nestorian notion of Chris- 
tian worship was to place a crogs on a piece of new 
silk on an elevated place and then to prostrate be- 
fore it. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUTLINE OF JAPANESE HISTORY. 
Continued from page 165. 


The dynasty of Yoritomo terminated with the 





third of the family in succession. Nevertheless, the 


Shiogunate at Kamakura was not allowed to fall 
into abeyance. Available courtiers of the imperial 
followers, and of the royal family, were selected to 
formally fill the office. These nominal Shioguns 
came to be controlled by a powerful family called 
Hojo, which included many able and remarkable 


- characters among its members. This family was 


founded by one who, from the firet, was attached 
to the interest and fortunes of Yoritomo. Besides 
being a devoted follower, he was also the futher-in- 
law of his chief. None of the Hojo family, though 
they managed the affairs of state for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, attempted to usurp the 
title of Shiogun. During this time the selection of 
the emperors and the Shioguns depended solely upon 
their pleasure. Returning to the subject of inter- 
course between Japan and China, which has oc- 
cupied our attention in this paper, we find that the 
communication first became irregular, and finally 
ceased altogether. The constant internal difficulty 


- and disturbance in both nations severed their friend- 


ly international relations, and destroved their inter- 
est in and capacity for foreign affairs. In the 
twentieth century (a.D. 1800) China grew to be a 
formidable aggrandizer. Her attitude toward us 
was so arrogant that the pride of our people was 
disturbed and offended. While this feeling of irrita- 
tion prevailed, several ambassadors sent from China 
arrived at the court of Kamakura. Some of these 
who came first were received in an indignant spirit; 
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but those who came later were arrested and rudely 
put to death by order of Tokimune, the sixth of 
the Hojo family. The Emperor of China, who 
was the famous Kublah Khan, upon receiving in- 
telligence of these events, no longer concealed the 
real object of his embassies. At an early moment 
he gave eflect to a long-cherished scheme by enter- 
ing upon the conquest of Japan. An invasion of 
our western seaboard by a ee ati a 
naval and military force followed in the year 1941 
(A.D. 1281). This mighty preparation was doomed 
to disaster and defeat. It seems that the elements 
enlisted themselves in the cause of Japan; for, no 
sooner had this expedition, with good prospect of 
success, began its manceuvres and opened the battle 
which threatened the whole nation, than there 
arose suddenly a furious gale which dispersed the 
enemy's fleet and overwhelmed it with disaster. 
But a few out of the thirty thousand invaders were 
spared to reach their native land. This is the only 
alarm that Japan has ever suffered from China. 

In the year 1993 (a.p. 1333) the power of the 
Hojo family was broken, and their domination 
ended with the ninth of the same in succession. 
Through vicious habits and neglect of business, the 
last member of the family that controlled the power 
of the Shioguns became very unpopular. At this 
juncture the throne happened to be occupied by a 
thoughtful and sincere sovereign, who had grown 
up with the purpose in his mind of one day endea- 
voring to restore the ancient power and grandeur 
of his office. Through many failures, trials, and 
revere struggles, the emperor finally succeeded in 
overthrowing the hated Hojo. The fruits of this 
great victory were only enjoyed during the short 
space of two years. 

The triumphant emperor was ruined by an un- 
popular exercise of his newly-acquired power. An 
unfair distribution of spoils among his supporters 
promoted dissatisfaction. A rivalry for the supre- 
macy between two of the most prominent generals, 
Asikaga and Nitta, produced a great commotion 
among the peuple. Asikaga, the more ambitious, 
established himself in the stronghold of Kamakura, 
and, though at first defeated, he eventually carried 
the issue. The imperial force was so badly beaten 
that the emperor and his party were obli to 
evacuate the capital and seek refuge in a distant 
place. Despite his success, Asikaga, being without 
the support of his suvercign, was subject to judg- 
ment as a rebel. To escape this sieminigs and 
create an appearance of right, he shrewdly con- 
ceived and executed the idea of nominating a new 
emperor from the royal family, and of ignoring the 
authority of the legal sovereign, who pronounced 
him a traitor to the empire. ‘This proceeding pro- 
duced great concern among the people, and the 
time is one of the most eventful and important of 
our history. It is familiarly known as the epoch 
of the two courts, the North and the South, the 
court of Asikaga’s sovereign being that of the North. 
The Southern dynasty yielded to that of the North, 
after many desperate efforts, through nearly sixty 
years, during which all the parties to the original 
diflerence died naturally or perished miserably on 
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the battle-field. From that day to the present time 
it has been a constant habit of our historical writers 
to seriously discuss the claims of the rival courts 
to be considered the legal representative of the 
imperial dynasty. Those who regard the northern 
court as an illegal offshoot of the imperial line, are 
generally respected as the authoritative historians 
of the period. Our recent revolution in its causes 
may be clearly traced to the growing interest in the 
record of the epoch just described. The increasing 
influence of these historical authorities prevailing 
among the people, particularly in the south-western 

art of the country, inspired them with a strong 
esire for the restoration of the imperial power in 
ita fulness and entirety. This spirit of imperialiam, 
having been hostile to all but the royal domination, 
increased in strength with every blunder of the 
government of the Shioguns, and especially with 
those of the latter quarter of the last century. 
hee the late revolution began, the war-cry which 
ed the imperial y to victory was the daigi- 
metbun, or the King and the Subject; whereby it 
was understood that the distinction between them 
must be restored, and that the Shiogun should be 
reduced to the proper relation of subject or servant 
to his sovereign. 

During the memorable period of the two courts 
there — & man re name of rea Masa- 
sigé, who is regarded in our country as the at 
ach of patriotism. His life has come i be 
considered typical of that great virtue, and his me- 
mory is pombe t revered by our people, sl Sear 
by the imperialist bo He was the first to 
receive the favour of the emperor, and the greatest 
in his allegiance to the cause of the restoration of 
the imperial dynasty. Happening to be of low 
origin, he was excluded from the office commensu- 
rate with his abilities. He should have been ele- 
vated to the highest dignity under the restoration. 
It is generally regretted that the emperor was not 
sufficiently intelligent to observe the importance of 
disregarding the claims and privileges of caste so 
far as to confide to this faithful subject the greatest 

ower. ‘This patriot died a significant and glorious 

eath in a battle which took place near the present 
town of Hiogo. The most impressive and instruc- 
tive lesson of bis life is reflected in his death. The 
calmness with which he viewed its approach, and 
the tenderness of his last parting with his infant 
children, are now enshrined in the 25 of our 
history for the admiration of youth, and the sym- 
pathy of age. The influence of his life was dis- 
played in the patriotism of his sons in the cause for 
which their parent sacrificed position, home, and 
life. As they imitated the virtues of their father’s 


_ life, so they did not shrink from following the ex- 


ample of his death. 

he Shiogunate of the Ashik family, that 
lasted 238 years, from 1996 to 2238 (a.p. 1386- 
1578) was subject to continuous disturbance from 
insubordination and riot among its immediate de- 
pendants. Its authority throughout the empire 
came to be disregarded. The descendants of the 
landed and privileged classes since the time of Yori- 
tomo had established their independence of the 
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central authority. Disagreements were common, 
and fighting became general. As contention was 
the principal diversion, the period is historically 
known as the “epoch of war.’ Thirteen Shioguns 
composed this dynasty. Most of them are con- 
temptuously regarded and cursed for their mis- 
demeanor, in acknowledging the authority of China. 
They even insulted the national dignity by accept- 
ing their title of King of Japan from the Chinese 
Government. 

In the last years of the Ashikaga dynasty the 
most powerful military clans were Mori, Hojo, Fa- 
keda, and Wyesuki. The art of warfare, under- 
stood by the last two, was based upon such an 
apparently excellent system that it became pe 

y regarded as the model of Japanese military 
tactics, and, until the introduction of the new 
methods of the Europeans, this opinion of its merit 
prevailed. 

About this time Oda Nobunaga suddenly rose 
into notice from obscurity. He was an extraordin- 
ary nius. He conceived the idea of bringing the 
whole empire under his sway. He skilfully man- 

d to keep on good terms with all the powerful 
clans, while he strengthened himself by reducing 
the weakest to subjection. This accomplished, he 
began to destroy one by one the powerful clans 
whose friendship he had courted. He was not al- 
lowed to live to complete his design. His fate was 
deplorable. When the establishment of his autho- 
rity was more than probable, he fell a victim to a 
traitorous assault made by one of the generals of 
his staff. The offender soon after paid the penalty 
of his crime. Toyokomi Hideyoshi (Taikosama), 
one of the principal generals of the murdered chief- 
tain, hastened to visit upon the assassin the punish- 
ment of his offence. Hideyoshi, of humble birth 
and no education, was endowed with talents of high 
order. He entered upon the task of completing 
the grand design of Nobunaga, and seon success- 
fully finished the work. 

Aspiring to conquer the vast empire of China, 
Hideyoshi sent by the way of Corea in 2252 (a.p. 
1592) an army more than 160,000 strong. It met 
with feeble resistance from the Coreans, who were 
wholly unprepared for war. China, alarmed, speedi- 
ly came to the rescue of her suffering neighbour. 

he invasion of Corea seemed to be successful, but, 
suddenly, the expedition was terminated by the 
death of Hideyoshi. Thus success was turned to 
failure. The enterprise, prompted by vanity, pro- 
duced no good result, either in Japan or Corea. It 
was a rude incursion into a peaceful land. The 
invaders, without cause or excuse, rode over the 
innocent and inoffensive people and devastated their 
homes. 

After the death of the leader and the return of 
the remainder of the expeditionary force, the coun- 
try was distracted with the contention of two o 

ing parties, one led by the adherents of the 
infant son of the dead chieftain, and the other led 
by Tokugawa lyeyas. The latter held nearly the 
eastern half of the empire, while the former occu- 

ied the western or remaining half. Fate decided 
in two severe battles, that victory should be declared 
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for the eastern party. Lyeyas, sag himself 
without a rival, founded the Tokugawa Shiogunate. 


It lasted 264 years—from 2263-.2527 (a.p. 1603- 
1867). Iyeyas is the most illustrious, if not the 
greatest character, in the history of Japan. Un- 
common wisdom and ability, unyielding patience 
and perseverance, enabled him to achieve success 
and attain the supreme power. The great honour 
of organizing a government which secured profound 
— to the empire for over two hundred years, is 

ue to him. 

Ere the description of the Tokugawa Shiogunate 
and its interesting system of government shall 
begin, some observations relating to the Christian 
troubles which cost our nation fifty thousand lives, 
without much benefit either to the sufferers, or the 
religion, may be interesting. 

Some Portuguese sailors—the first Europeans in 
Japan—landed on the island of Tane in 2202 (a.D. 
1542) and breathed into the Japanese atmosphere 
the first breath of Christianity. Missionaries who 
came afterward found good occupation for many 
years in spreading the influence of their religion 
cre a new people. The country, thoroughly in- 
volved in the anarchy of war, was in & most miser- 
able condition, and the effects of the labours of the 
missionaries were not soon perceived. At first the 
spread of the new religion was amazingly rapid, 
but it finally encountered powerful resistance from 
the old Buddhists, who, having been dwellers on 
our islands for many centuries, held prominent 
place in the hearts of millions of our people. 

The shrewd Nobunaga, then alive, was not slow 
in utilizing the enthusiastic energy of the new con- 
verts, in the ee of the power of their com- 
mon enemy—the Buddhist priesthood. A doctrine 
which required an acknowledgment of the supre- 
macy of the self-styled vicegerent of deity at Rome 
did not, however, suit the fancy of the proud Hide- 

oshi, who followed Nobunaga in power, and he 
ound on various occasions that the converts to the 
new faith were disobedient and unyielding under 
his rude and arbitrary orders. The vicious habits 
and inconsistent conduct of the Christian Portu- 
guese—mostly sailors and traders—the wild and 
offensive behavior of the converts toward the sacred 
temples of the Sintoo deities and of the popular 
religion of Buddha; the performance of pretended 
miracles by the missionaries; all of these causes 
contributed to incite the displeasure of Hideyoshi. 

Christianity was then prohibited, but the prohi- 
bition was not vigorously enforced until the year 
2298 (a.D. 1638). The strength of the converts 
was somewhat augmented by the addition of refu- 
gees from the defeated army which fought against 
the Shiogun at Osaka in 2275 (a.p. 1615). The 
suspicions of the government respecting the motive 
of the missionaries, supposed to be agents of a 
secret society, increased as their mysterious influ- 
ence expanded. The principal cause of the destruc- 
tion of Christians in 2298 (a.v. 1638) may be found 
in the system of association adopted by the follow- 
ers of the new faith. It is obvious, for other rea- 
sons, that the government could not long remain 
careless concerning the dangerous ar which was 
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owing up amid its own subjecta, and which was 

i covered ‘ak ing its alleslines to a foreign rule. 
The resolute and open resistance displayed by the 
converts convinced the state authority of the abso- 
lute necessity for, and the great importance of, an 
efficient provision against a recurrence of a similar 
difficulty in the future. The impression made by 
Christianity the whole nation was so entirely 
@ perversion of its real character and proper influ- 
ence, that our people came to regard it as an evil 
power of superstition and destruction. 

The Tokugawa dynasty terminated with the fif- 
teenth Shiogun in 2527 (a.p. 1867). The profound 
peace of over two hundred yeurs which the empire 
enjoyed was the result of the well-ordered system 
of government. To Iyeyas belongs all the credit 
id honone of inaugurating the system that pro- 
duced such beneficial results. He left it to be per- 
fected by [yemits, the third Shiogun. In order to 
preserve the public peace, it became necessary to 
exclude every influence which implied disturbance, 
and it consequently became a feature of the public 
polity to preserve unchanged the condition of the 
nation’s intelligence. To prevent the introduction 
of new ideas, intercourse with foreigners was dis- 
couraged and restrained until all but a few Dutch 
and Chinese had been expelled. The natives were 
prohibited from travelling abroad, and even the 
style of ship-building was so altered as to prevent 
the mariner from venturing far off the coast. In 
the mean time the Christian religion was so tho- 
roughly eradicated that record of its existence be- 
came historical, and the dread of ita influence a 
memory A most rigid and cunningly-devised sys- 
tem of espionage upon the movements of the numer- 
ous daimios or dukes was adopted. And, to prevent 
opportunity for conspiracy against the Shiogun or 
among themselves, they were kept in constant mo- 
tion. This espionage held every one in the com- 
munity in dread and suspicion. Not only the most 
powerful daimio felt its insidious influence, but the 
meanest retainer was subject to its sway. The 
ignoble quality of deception, developing rapidly, to 
a large extent, became at this time a national char- 
acteristic. The daimios, who at first’ enjoyed an 
honorable position as guests at the court of Yedo, 
were reduced to vassalage, and their families re- 
tained as hostages for the rendition of a biennial 
ceremonial of homage to the Shiogun. Restrictions 
surrounded pereonages of this rank until, without 
special permission, they were not allowed to meet 
each other alone. Iyeyas preserved and fostered 
his own power by dividing and disseminating the 
power of the daimios. The: manner in which he 
ae effect to his policy was ingenious and astute. 

ld and formidable daimios, though generously 
treated, were repressed, and their power was coun- 
terbalanced by that of newly-created associates, 
either diawn from the family of the Shiogun or 
from among his most devoted supporters. The 
whole number of daimios, including all grades both 
of the old and new creation, was over two hundred 
and fifty. To the smaller daimios, who composed 
about seventy-five per cent. of the whole number, 
belonged the high offices of the government. 
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Through this official rank, their power over the 

imios grew to be almost absolute. The per- 
fection of this political organization was contributed 
to by many other agents of various magnitudes and 
characters. The doctrine of obedience, the leading 
feature in the Confucian school of morals, was one 
of the most important levers of the central autho- 
rity. Its evil effect upon society was seen in the 
manner in which it retarded the development of 
the vital spirit of self-reliance, destroyed the hap- 
piness of domestic life, and cultivated the feeling of 
subjection. The throne was an object of profound 
reverence, and came to be re ed as a sacred 
thing, having supernatural origin. Under this sys- 
tem, and at this stage of affairs, the relation between 


the sovereign and the subject grew mythical. 
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NOTES ON LOOCHOO. 
By EB. W. Sarow, Esq. 


Loochoo, called Liukiu by the Chinese and Riu- 
kiu by the Japanese, isthe chief island of agrou 
lying in the North Pacific Ocean, between the 24 
and 29th lels of latitude. Its name is said to be 
derived from a fancied resemblance to a ‘ dragon 
lying stretched out,’ but is not written with the 
Chinese characters which would bear that inter- 
pretation. In the commencement of the 14th 
century it was ds up into three independent 
sovereignties called Chiuzan, Sannan and Sanboku, 
which were re-united under one monarch about the 
year 1430. Since that time it has been divided into 
three provinces, namely, Shimajiri Sei on the south, 
Chiuzan Sei in the centre, and Kunikia Sei on the 
north. The central province contains the capital 
Shiuri and its port Nafa. The whole number of 
subject islands, including those on the north which 
in later times were considered as belonging to the 
Princes of Satsuma, is thirty-six. The smaller ones 
are administered by a single Governor while to 
Taiheizan (or Miyako) Yayeyama and Oshima® 
three, and to Bashi, two officials are appointed. 

The Japanese manuscript account called Riukiu 
Jiriaku (by Arai Hakuséki) states that the first 
intercourse between Japan and Loochoo took place 
in the year 1441, under the Emperor Hanazons II, 
when certain Loochooans brought a present of a 
thousand strings of cash to Ashiliaps Yoshimasa, 
the ruling Shogun. In those days very little cop- 
per money was coined in Japan, and the greater 

t of the currency consisted of Yunglo (Yeiraku 
in Japan) purchased from China by shipments of 
gold-dust ; so that the offering was no doubt highly 
acceptable. From this time onwards the ee 
ans frequently traded to Hiogo, and we find men- 
tion made of another embassy, in the year 1580, 
during the supremacy of Hidéyoshi, or, as Euro- 
peans ususally style him, Taiko sama. The rela- 
tions between Loochoo and the province of Satsuma 
were always of a most friendly character, and ves- 


* Oshima, Kikai shima, Tokuno shima and Oki no 
Erabu shima were entirely under the jurisdiction of 
Satsuma. The author of the Chiuzankoku Shiriaku 
seems to have been ignorant of this fact. E.S. 
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eels cane annually to Kagoshima laden with pre- 
sents. But about the nning of the seventeenth 
century a Loochooan Minister named Jana, who 
was desirous of getting into favour with the Ming 
dynasty, at that time still rulers of China, persuad- 
ed the King to stop all communication sith Janna, 
The prince of Satsuma, Shimadzu Iyehisa, who 
bore the title of Mutsu no kami, despatched a mes- 
senger to demand an explanation, but Jana treated 
the envoy with such disrespect that Iyehisa’s anger 
was aroused, and he started tor Sumpu (the modern 
Shidzuoka) where [yeyasu was then enjoying the 
sweets of retirement after having sitduad afl his 
enemies, to obtain neon to use force in bring- 
ing the Loochooan ing to his senses. Full power 
having been granted to him to take whatever mea- 
sures he might judge necessary, he proceeded on 
his expedition in the month of March 1609, with a 
fleet of war-junks. The bravery displayed 
by his troops was such that in a few months time 
they took the capital by assault, and making the 
king prisoner, returned in triumph to Kagoshima, 
where the unfortunate monarch had to undergo a 
confinement of three years’ duration as an expiation 
for his offence. It appears from the annals that the 
Chinese did not discover all this until after the 
ing’s return, so that they were unable to assist 
their vassal. 

From this date the meg eee of Loochoo became 
subject to the princes of Satsuma, the Shoguns not 
caring, or perhaps not venturing, to interfere with 
the conquest made by Iyehisa. The only marks of 
homage which were required by the house of Toku- 
gawa from the kings, were a submission to re- 
Investiture upon the accession of a new Shogun, 
conveyed through the medium of the prince of 
Satsuma, and the despatch of embassies to Yedo to 
return thanks on the succession of each Loochooan 
saris be We find from the chronological tables 
entitled Shinsen Némpio that fifteen embassies, 
mostly undertaken for that purpose, came to the 
Shogun’s capital, beginning with the year 1611 and 
ending with 1850. Considering the proximity of 
Loochoo to China, it is no cause for surprise that 
investiture should also have been received from the 
Court of Peking. Full descriptions of this cere- 
mony are to be found in the Riukiu Kokushi riaku 
(Inukss Kuoshiliao) a Chinese work reprinted in 


Japan. 

Na little appears to be known of the history of 
Loochoo anterior to the 12th century, and its real 
annals commence with Shunten, who ascended the 
threne in 1187. Shanten is said to have been the 
son of the famous warrior Tamétom, who, after the 
defeat of his party in the civil war of 1156, was 
exiled to Vries Island, and fled some years later to 
Loochoo. Shunten was succeeded by his son and 
pee after whom the throne was occupied by 

escendants of the ancient Sovereigns during five 
: Wonaainiss The son of the last being a child only 

ve years old, the people set him aside, and elected 
the Governor of Urasoyé, named Satto, to be their 
king. From him is descended in a direct line the 
present sovereign Shotai, who is the thirty-fourth 
since Shunten. 
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The climate of Lonchoo, as we should expect 
from its position, is very warm. Ice is never seen, 
and snow falls but rarely. The vegetation is green 
throughout the year, and resembles for the most 
part that of the south of China. Of rice six kinds 
are produced, of barley and wheat three, and six 
sorts of beans. The sweet potatoe is cultivated in 
large quantities, though not indigenous, and forms 
one half of the sustenance of the people. Each 
household possesses a number of plantain trees, from 
the fibres of which the women weave the only 
cloth made in the island. It is worn by both sexes 
throughout the year. Both the cotton and tea 
plants are cultivated, but apparently to no great 
extent. The sugar cane grows freely. The vegeta- 
bles are of unlimited variety, including every kind 
of gourd and melon. Most of the trees known in 
Japen and several species peculiar to China are suc- 
cessfully reared. The domestic animals are the cow, 
horse, sheep, pig, cat and dog, and amongst wild 
animals the deer, ape, and wild-boar are mentioned, 
but no beasts of prey exist in the islands. The 
natives keep domestic fowls, ducks and geese, and 
the game consists of wild pigeons of various sorts, 
quail, pheasants and mandarin-ducks. The swallow 
makes its visit in the month of August, and the 
hawk is blown over from the outlying inlands by 
the northeast wind in October. iid geese are 
sometimes seen, but storks rarely. Of fish they 
have the shark, ordinary carp, perch, eel, mackerel 
and golden carp, besides prawns. 

The houses of the Loochooans are built in Japa- 
nese fashion, with the floor raised three or four feet 
from the ground, and have mostly only one story, on 
account of the violent winds which prevail. ey 
are roofed with tiles of a Chinese fashion very 
strong and thick. The buildings in which they 
store their rice are built of wood and thatched with 
straw. They are supported on wooden posts about 
five feet high, and resemble the granaries of the 
Ainos, though constructed with much greater care. 

According to Japanese accounts the natives of 
these islands are of a calm and reflective tempera- 
ment, not given to losing their presence of mind 
even on the moat trying occasions. They observe 
the precepts of Confucius and are extremely courte- 
ous in their demeanour towards others. Conserva- 
tive in their opinions, they also adore the native 
goods. In fact, such value do they attach to a 
polished behaviour that they style their native land 

the country which observes propriety,’ and pillars 
inscribed with this appellation in Chinese characters 
stand at the corners of the streets in Shiuri. It 
may be as well to observe in passing, that the name 
given to the metropolis of Loochoo means simply 
‘chief city,’ according to the practice which also 
obtains in China and Japan, where we find Nan- 
king and Peking on the one hand, Kidto and Tokei 
(or Tékid) on the other. 

The customs of the Loochooans seem to be, in 
the main, derived from China, as we find is also the 
case in Japan, and it is not improbable that, while 
many changes have taken place in the two latter 
countries, the Loochooans have preserved those cus- 
toms unaltered. The following details are taken 
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from a Japanese named Tomioka Shiuko, who com- 
piled a short notice of these islands entitled ‘‘ Chsu- 
san-koku Shirvaku,” or “Short account of the Loo- 
chooan Embassy,” some twenty years ago, on the 
last occasion® when an embassy visited Yedo. 

The sovereign wears a cap called ben, made ac- 
cording to a pattern worn in the time of the’ Ming 
dynasty. It is of black gauze, and consists of a 
spherical piece which sits close to the head, with a 
low crown rising above it. On each side rises a 
long piece of gauze (not unlike asses’ ears). The 
head-covering used by the nobles, looks rather like 
a dried-up turban, and originally consisted of a 
long piece of cloth wound round the top of the 
head. At present it is formed of sheets of paper 
ae together, covered with silk damask in over- 
ap ing layers, seven in front and twelve behind, 
and the rank of the wearer is indicated by the 
colour. The dress universally worn isa loose gown, 
descending to the feet, with sleeves reaching to the 
tips of the fingers. Under this is worn a short gar- 
ment of silk or fine hempen cloth. Round the loins 


is wound a girdle fourteen or fifteen feet in length © 


and six or seven inches in width. The stuff of both 
gown and girdle varies, of course, according to the 
rank of the wearer, the nobles indulging themselves 
in rich silks and brocades for these purposes, which 
are imported from China. These parts of their 
dress have evidently been borrowed from China, but 
their socks, straw sandals and wooden clogs are of 
the forms usual in Japan. 

Both men and women tie their hair into a knot 
on the top of the head, passing a pin through it, 
sometimes more than a foot in length. The best 
are made of gold throughout, the next best silver 
with a golden top, the commonest of copper. The 
oe worn exclusively by the men, is the only 

ifference in the dress of the two sexes. Between 
the ages of sixteen and nineteen the ceremony cal- 
led gembuku, which corresponds somewhat. to com- 
ing of age, takes place for the males. The central 
part of the top of the head is shaven, and two 
short pins are substituted for the long one previous- 
ly worn, one which is ornamented with an artificial 
narcissus-flower, while the other has the form of 
an ear-pick. This practice of shaving part of the 
hair dates back only two centuries, and ia probably 
a mark of Tartar influence. At the age of four- 
and-twenty the men grow their moustachios, and 
their beards six years later. 

The study of Chinese literature is based on the 
commentaries of Kuotzu, a leartied scholar of mod- 
ern times. Medicine is studied both in China and 
at Kagoshima, and no one is allowed to carry the 
medicine-case (izr6), which is the distinguishing 
mark of a physician, if he has had only a native 
doctor for his instructor. A few Loochooans endea- 
vour to imitate the caligraphy of the old Chinese 
inscriptions, and read the classics according to the 
modern Chinese pronunciation, but the majority 
learn to write the Japanese hiragana, and copy the 
handwriting of the caligraphists Ohashi and Ta- 


* An embassy has since visited Yedo in the year 
1872. ES. 
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maki. Instead of reading Chinese straight down 
the page, they construe it backwards and forwards 
into their own language like the Japanese. In the 
pictorial art they have copied both the Chinese and 
the Japanese, but they have also a school of native 
growth. Their music is that of the last two Chi- 
nese dynasties, and is performed on instruments of 
Chinese form. In the arta of arranging flowers in 
vases and of ing tea, both of which require 
many years of practice, they follow the Japanese 
style, and vad play such games as go or draughts 
according to Japanese rules. 

As regards more manly accomplishments, they 
are expert arehers on horseback and good marks- 
men with the matchlock. Their skill in boxing is 
such that a well-trained apoE can smash a lar 
earthern water-jar, or kill a man with a single 
blow of his fist. 

The men spend their lives away from home, and 
despise all other than official occupations, while the 
women remain within doors and keep house. Girls 
begin to learn their duties, which consist in spin- 
ning and weaving cotton, hemp and silk, at the age 
of four or five, and are married at fourteen or fif- 
teen. In the higher classes valuable presents are 
made on these oecasions, but the common nore 
are not expected to go to a greater expense than a 
bag of rice and two strings of cash. Formerly, 
when 8 male child was born, his hair was allowed 
to grow naturally, but in more modern times it has 
become the custom to shave the head until the 
second or third year. The female children are tat- 
tooed on the arms, from the fingers up to the elbows, 
with small black dots. Their under-clothing is 
longer than that worn by boys, while the upper 
abet which is shorter, is turned up outside. 

hough they wear no girdles, the wind cannot dis- 
arrange their dress, because they keep the openi 
of the gown closed with the hand as they w. 
along. Married women are seldom allowed to see 
any men but their husbands, with the exception, 
perhaps, of very intimate friends, and even then 
they may not converse. Ifa visitor calls when the 
husband oer spe to be from home, no matter how 
excellent the terms of intercourse may usually be, 
he is not allowed to come inside the door. These 
precautions are adopted in order to prevent suspi- 
cions of unfaithfulness from being excited. In the 
market places throughout the country only women 
are to be seen exchanging their wares, the men have 
no concern in the matter. It follows from this that 
home their purchases for 
them, and they have to do this themselves, support- 
ing the burden on a bundle of straw placed on the 
top of the head. The wives of the better classes 

o to market in the same way as the poorer women, 
om whom they are distinguished by a piece of 
cloth a foot long carried in the hand. 

Formerly, when a Loochooan died, he was pro- 
visionally tried for three years, until his co 
decomposed so far as to leave only the bones. These 
were taken out of the coffin, washed clean in a kind 
of saké called awamori, and being placed in a small 
vase, were deposited in the tomb. The tombs are 
small holes excavated in hill-sides, just large enough 
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to admit the vase, and the entrances are closed with 
wooden doors or slabs of stone. It seems, however, 
that at the present time the ordinary Japanese 
method of burying the corpse at once is followed, 
the ceremony being conducted by Buddhist priests. 

A man’s tomb is decorated with a piece of white 
cloth and a hat, and a pole is stuck in the ground 
close by on which are hung his straw sandals and 
wooden clogs. On a woman's grave they place 
a palm leaf fan, fresh leaves of the same and a piece 
of white cloth. 

There were formerly three classes of persons who 
shaved their heads and wore the skull cap called 
hempé, namely, physicians, the kiny’s servants, and 
his gardeners, but at the present time the Buddhist 
priests alone practise this custom. There are only 
two sects of Buddhists, the Shin shiu and Rinzus 
shut, both of which also exist in Japan. The Chi- 
nese government does not allow Loochooans to study 

. theology within its dominions, and they are there- 
fore compelled to go through the usual course at 
Kagoshima. Up tu the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury they were in the habit of making pilgrimages 
through Japan, but by a subsequent law they are 
prohibited from extending their peregrinations be- 
yond the boundaries of the province of Satsuma. 

The language spoken bv the Loochooans, so far 
as I can judge at present, from a vocabulary which 
Dr. Willis has kindly sent to me trom Kagoshiina, 
appears to differ very little from Japanese. One or 
two of the heads of the embassy now in Yedo, with 
whom I[ had an opportunity of conversing a few 
days ago, spoke Japanese with perfect correctness. 
It is also stated that that the higher officials are 
acquainted with the Court dialects of China. It 
would nut be a hazardous conjecture to suppose 
that the Satsuma dialect of Japanese, which con- 
tains several words unknown in other parts of this 
country, is closely allied to the Loochooan tongue. 
This is, however, a subject which should be treated 
separately. 

will conclude with a free translation of the last 
page of the ‘Short Account,’ which, it must be 
remembered, was written in 1850, while the Toku- 
gawa dynasty still flourished. 

“ Although Liukiu lies several hundred miles 
away in the sea to the south, it can easily be reached 
by ship.. The temperament of the people and their 
manners and customs closely resemble those of our 
own nation. The countries which from ancient 
times have rendered homage to Japan are China, 
Corea, Liukiu and Holland. Intercourse with 
China is restricted to visits made to Nagasaki for 
the purpose of trading, while the Coreans have 

to visit the Capital in modern times, and 
though the Dutch visit the capital, their numbers 
do not exceed three individuals on any one occa- 
sion. The envoys who come with presents from 
Liukiu alone show evidence of appreciation of the 
perfect etiquette observed to foreign barbarians by 
the glorious line which rules over us. Though every 
one 1s acquainted with the valour of the province 
of Satsuma, it would be difficult to parallel its glory 
which has lasted through countless generations, 
even tothe present day.” —Darly Press (Yokohama). 
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JAPANESE SONNETS, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES. 


Continued from page 146. 


Before continuing this series of sonnets, I may 
remark that it is doubtful to me whether proverb 
71 given on page 31, vol. iii., is part of an old song, 
or whether the old song took up the proverb. In 
the second of the Shingaku sermons the preacher is 
(p. 25) inveighing against young men going clan- 
destinely on tho loose, aad escaping from their 
fathers or masters to the upper floor of a favourite 
teu-house, where they pay for prostitutes, sending 
for singing and playing girls, and shout “ Drink! 
sing! One inch in the future it is a night of dark- 
ness.” (Saki no cha-ya no ni-kai de jo-ro kotari, 
gei-sha wo yonde, “ Nomeya! Utayeya! Jssun sake 
wa yami no yo” to 6-goye 5 ae However this be, 
the song is strangely like the English jovial chorus 
verse :— 

Then drink, my boys! Drink! 
And drown all sorrow ; 

For to-night we'll merry be; 
We may not be to-morrow. 


The following sonnet is an actuahté. A Japanese 
minister who has been very busy in introducing 
European civilization, finding mutters slightly un- 
setiled latelv, determined on giving himself a short 
vacation, ani went round Japan on a tour, under 
cover of a visit to the new lighthouses. This was 
seen through, and public opinion expressed itself 
in the following pretty satire, which appeared in 
one of the native newspapers :— 


V. 
Saku mtiime wo 
Ono ga ha-kKaze ni 
rosy senen, 
unashiku eru 
Tani no cauiat. 

Dashing down the opening plum-blossoms by the 
Slapping of his own wings, the uguisu of the valleys 
bootless returns. 

Some explanation is required to bring out the 

oints. Ugutst has been erroneously translated 

ightingale ; it is a small singing-bird that fre- 
quents secluded valleys, except in the spring, when 
it is found among the blossoming fruit-trees, and 
hence is an emblem of those who suddenly rise to 
pleasant positions, like the minister to whom the 
sonnet is applied. 

Saku miime, ‘the opening plum-blossoms,’ stands 
for the new civilization in Japan, and it is thus 
conveyed that the minister's idle (munashiku) ab- 
sence was arresting the development of that civili- 
zation, and that, like the ugutst, he returned with- 
out doing any good. 

- Tstttst is a suffix to verbs which means ‘ while’ 
or‘ in’; it may here be well rendered by the ter- 
mination ‘-ing.’ Ha-kaze is literally ‘wing-wind.' 
As frequently happens in a Japanese sonnet, there 
is an iivaed construction, and the fifth line must 
be taken before the fourth in turning into English; 
uguisit of course being the names kayeru. 

5—Ww 
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In the first of the Shingaku Sermons (p. 7) Oku- 
Da is preaching against arid perfunctory pao 
and says that even if you string them together like 
& praying dervish* the face of the gods remains 
averted. (Yaku-harai* hodo i-narabete mo Kami 


ya Hotoke wa achira muite gozuru.) Then he says: 


VL 
Inorite mo 
Shirushi naki koso 
Shirushi nare; 
Inoru kokoro ni 
Makoto nakereba. 


If there be not sincerity tn the praying heart, even 
though you pray, the very (koso) absence of a sign 
(t.e.. from the gods) ts a sign (1.c.,a proof of dis- 
Savour). - 


Here is another instance of inversion; the two 
last lines must be Englished first. As in sonnet I, 
P- 145, koso, the particle of strong emphasis, is fol- 
owed by nare. . 


What a stupid and useless thing it is, says Oku- 
Da in the same Sermon (p. 9), to be guided solely 
by P pee own desires, and by disloyal, unfilial, sinful 
and selfish conduct to evince that you interpret to 
ae own convenience the saying, “ This world is a 

rief and temporary abode.” (“Kono yo wa wa- 
dzika kari no yado ja” to iu koto wo waga yete 
katte ni kiki-komu) :— 
VIL 
Kari no yo wo 
(“Kari no yo ja” tote) 
Ada ni suna; 
Kari no yo bakari 
Ono ga yo nareba. 

While you call this fleeting world by tts fleeting 
name, do not think of uw asa trifte, for this fleeting 
world 1s your only world. 

Kari, temporary, fleeting. Ja, of course, for de 
aru, and fote for torute. Ada, a trifle; suna, negative 
' imperative, written form of suru, todo. The “for” 
of the translation is found in nareba, the conditional 
of naru, ‘for, or since, it is.’ 

At pages 34 and 35 of the same Sermon the 

reacher is maintaining that everything on earth is 
rn with a mission, which is clearly recognised by 
men; the horse and the ox to assist the power of 
man in bearing burdens (omoni wo Ote,” hito no 
chikara wo tasuke ni); the cock, to announce the 
time, toki wo tsige; the dog, to guard the gate, 
kado wo mamori; the cat, to catch mice, nezimi 
wo tori; the plum-tree, to bear plums, mime wo 
narashi; the persimmon-tree (kaki no ki), to bear 
rsimmons, and so on, to tea-cups and reading- 
seeks: but man seems to think that he has come 
into the world chiefly to grow old in eating and 
drinking. Then he quotes from the poctry of Kiyo 
Suke in the Fu-Boki collection:— 





*The yaku-harat (literally ‘evil-to sweep away,’) 
are prayer-men who go about from village to village 
with prayers to say and to sell. 

b Bearing on the back. The Japanese had no wheeled 
vehiclesin past tines. 
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VIL. 
Yayo idstkate 
ayo ° 
Yuki ni ken : 
Shirant okina ni 
Mi woba yudzurite?P 

O vigour of (my) youth! Whither canst thou have 
at length gone, yielding up my identity to an unknown 
old man ? 

The idea is very poetical, the old man of Age 
being figured as unknown to the past vigour of 
Youth, while the ei or individuality also regards 
them as distinct. aka, young; } is sakare, 
Yayo 
an exclamation; :dzukata (which side) same as doko, 
dochtra, where. Ken, future of kert, implies uncer- 
tainty as to what is past. Woba is the same as wo. 
The final » of the third line reckons as a syllable 
in the scansion.—I. O'N. 

(To be continued.) 





ON THE COMMERCE OF NEPAL. 
Continued from page 161. 


REMARKS. 


‘English lace, the beautiful silk and muslin fab- 
rics of Bendéres embroidered all round with gold or 
silver, and the splendid brocades of the latter place 
are not much known or esteemed in Bhote. The 
are all well known and much esteemed in Népal, 
but only te a very moderate extent within the 
means of the people. Every man, however, who 
can afford it, will have his cap banded with lace of 
silver or gold, and the Court annually consumes a 
considerable supply of brocaded goods of the finest 
qualities. 

® Bhote receives its supply of Shawls by way of 
Ladakh, to Nép&l they come wd the plains. All 
who can afford 1t wear them. 

» Kharwas are used for lining the dresses of the 
commonalty of Népél and for their bed furniture. 
The Népdlese manufacture cotton stuffs as fine as 
Kharwa, but pa cannot give them a permanent 
colour, such as Kharwa receives in the plains. 

1 Bhote has long been a capital market for pearls 
and coral. All the women of rank wear'the former 
and all the priests of rank carry rosaries of coral 
beads. The market, however, is now glutted. 

3Gold Mohurs fetch at Kathmandu 25 rupees of 
Népél each, the rupee in question being worth 13 
ar Népal andl Tibet are al 

k Népél and Tibet are always very inadequatel 
su lied with good indigo. acs > 

ere is a very great demand for it just now in 
the latter country. 

'Saltpetre is produced in the Népélese Tarai, and 
brimstone in the hills, but neither in quantity equal 
to the demand of the government, which theretore 

rohibits all export to Tibet of that which comes 
rom the plains. The transports or exports to 
Tibet are therefore clandestine. 

The Népalese want skill to work their Sulphur 

mines profitably. 


THE COMMERCE OF NEPAL. 
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(To be continued. J 


By an oversight we omitted the following longer 
notice of the Vostochniii Sbhorntk® promised in 8 
former number of the Phentzx. 

This magazine is to appear from time to time and 
contain orizinal articles and translations from the 
Chinese by Russian Orientalists: and that it is 
designed to supply the place of the Trudt Pekinskot 
Mise (Labours of the Peking Mission), which will 
henceforth be discontinued, owing to the circum- 
stance of the Russo-Greek Church Mission at Pe- 
king having now passed under the authority of the 
Holy Synod. 

The first of three articles which are continued 
in the present number of the Vostochntii Sborntk is 
entitled “Traces of Early Christianity in China,” 
by the archimandrite Palladius, whose recent jour- 
ney through Manchuria has been noticed in our 
columns. This article is chiefly derived from Chi- 
nese sources and is sia by some explana- 
tory remarks by Grigorieff. Next isa translation 
from the Chinese by the late monk-priest Eulam- 
pius of the Peking mission, of the diary of Tsai- 
ting-lau, an intelligent Chinese traveller who was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Annam (Cochin China) 
in the year 1835 while on the voyage from Fu-kian 
to the island of Formosa. The chief interest of 
this paper centres in the itinerary of the traveller 
~ * Vostochnitti Sbornik ( Recueil Oriental ) vol. i. perct 
St. Petersburg, 1872. See p. 71 of the present volume. 





from Annam via Ton-king to the Chinese province 
of Hwang-si, a route now described for the first 
time. The editor refers us, in his preface to the 
translation, to Kiepert’s map, published in 1&67, ac- 
companving the third volume of Bastian’s travels 
in Asiat and compiled from the only existing 
source for the cartography of Inner Annam, ue., 
the map of the missionary Taber, appended to the 
rare dictionary of the Annam language, published 
at Serampore in India 1838; this map is entitled 
Tabula geographica Imperit Anamitict. 

The third and sonuluditig article is a translation 
by the archimandrite Palladius of an old Chinese 
legend on Jingis Khan. This rare manuscript, en- 
titled in Chinese Whang Yuen sheng wu tstn cheng 
luk or the ‘Record of the personal military ex- 

loits of the holy warrior (king) of the august 

yuasty of Yuen,” was written towards the end of 
the rule of the Mongol princes of the Yuen dynasty 
in China, although the compilers of the a 
of the Imperial library of Peking ripe an earlier 
date to it, wiz., the early years of t 
Kublai. 

The style of the narrative is extravagant, such 
as usually characterizes the writings of the Chinese 
literati when recording the events in the reigns of 
their ruling sovereigns or dynasties. 

+ Die Volker des detlichen Asien Band, ili., Reisen 
in Siam 1867. 
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A TRIP TO TAKATSUEI. 


It was one of those bright sunny mornings of 
which Mid-Japan has, I would wager, as fair a share 
as any country in Sol’s dominions, that 1, accom- 

ied by two Japanese friends, took my first stroll 
in the outskirts of deadly-lively Takateuki. And 
the more I saw of it the more was I impressed 
with its preternatural dullness, its mingled air of 
unaspiring poverty and decayed gentility. It had, 
in fact, just the “sat-upon ”-look of some old Eng- 
lish town from which a neighbouring railway-born 
rival has, vampire-like, sucked away all the blood 
and marrow of its trade and population. The 
streets are tolerably wide, clean and regular, but 
there’s a woful sameness about the houses, with 
‘their blue-grey roofs, mud-grey walls, and the gre 
unpainted wood-work of door and lattice. We 
were soon, however, in the fields and walking in 
Indian file along the narrow hedgeless footpath 
towards the hills. Arrived at the first and lowest 
range of the latter, we commence the ascent of an 
avenue which leads us the gravelly hill-side to 
the Sinto temple called the Tenjin-no-mia, noticing 
on my way that some of the finest trees of the 
avenue have been marked as prey for the wood- 
cutter. It seems that recently the Government 
has advised ite subjects to cut , Pe merely orna- 
mental trees and replace them by more profitable 
kinds. I cannot say much for the temple, which is 
of the ordinary type of the better class of country 
buildings of this description. But in the adjacent 
shed-like out-buildings I found several objects alike 
novel and noteworthy. The first of these which 
I entered was a plain wooden doorless and window- 
less structure, more like a standing place for horses 
than aught else I can think of. A number of the 
usual subscription boards, which in Japan serve the 
same ends as the lists of subscribers in a charitable 
society's report or the string of donors on the gold 
lettered board of a hospital at home, show all the 
world’s akin, and Isobe Yataro thinks as much of 
how his name will look on the kt-shin-ruk« contri- 
bution record boards amongst the list of contributors 
towards re-roofing Ats family mia as Hiram D. Post 
or John Tomkins do when picturing to themselves 
how their subscriptions to the new white-washing 
of their respective Bethels will appear when pub- 
lished in the Gospel Trumpet. Near these boards 
were others on which, in brightest colours and 
strangest perspective, a legend of ancient times was 
depicted. A wrongfully banished nobleman, one 
Sungawara no Michizane, is seen upon his island 
prison, in the act of praying tu heaven that he may 
soon return to his home and kindred. The next 
scene shews how his supplication was granted ; his 
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enemy is seen as he is being struck dead with light- | 
ning while hurrying along a corridor in his castle 
during a violent storm. ‘These events, tradition re- 
lates to have occurred about a thousand years ago, 
the sceptical being confronted with a portrait of the 
ood lord himself, drawn by his own hand, and now 
in the neighbouring temple. I found, however, to 
my grievous disappointment, that this work of the 
now deified amateur was not to be seen by everyone. 
But more curious even than these quaint pictures 
were two boards upon which were affixed a row of 
small mysterious looking rings of bamboo, each 
covered with a piece of paper, and each piece of 
ad rent in the centre. These rings turned out 
to be the original “ bulls eyes ” made by the arrows 
of the crack shots of some local toxopholite society 
about six years ago, the names of the successful 
scorers being recorded against these indisputable 
evidences of their skill. Another board of much 
older date chronicles the names of bygone marks- 
men armed with the more deadly firelock: _ In this 
case a circular or & square mark appears to be used 
in order to shew respectively the bulls-eyes an 
centres made by the qifferent competitors. Under 
another and newer-looking shed were some fresher 
boards, one of which was only two years old. This 
latter was the score of a rifle-shooting match, and 
had for its bull’s-eye sign, a black disc in adiamond 
inst each of which was the name of the winner. 
uriosity prompted me to enquire at what range 
all these victories were achieved, and I was told 
the distance was 30 (thirty) yards,—distance for- 
sooth! Though, by the way, if the mark were the 
ace of spades, I guess it would require a pretty fair 
shot to hit it—sorry I forgot to ask size of bull’s- 
eye. Another interesting little object was a minia- 
ture gown, a doll’s dress, affixed to a votive tablet. 
I couldn’t make this out at all, and though I tried 
to guess, all my guesses fell short of the mark. 
The wee frock was an offering, it seems, from some 
little sempstress, who, despairing of attaining the 
uisite skill in her profession with mere earthly 
aid. had appealed to heaven for assistance. Another 
board was covered with what appeared 1o. be geo- 
metrical problems. These were on the outer walls. 
Inside were hung about 40 portraits, each painted 
on a gold ground, of famous ts and poetesses, 
and on each picture was inscribed a verse from a 
poem of which that particular individual was the 
author. Farther on I came to one of those little 
wooden structures, with doors of open lattice work, 
which are to be seen near every Sinto temple, and 
are known as yema-do. The etymology of this 
name is curious. Ye, picture, ma abbreviation of 
m’ma, a horse, and dv a temple—the temple of horse 
pictures. Not very clear so far, but ho a bit, and 
6—wl 
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I will see if I cannot make it clearer. In former 
times when a man sought to obtain a favour from 
one of the Sinto gods, or kamt, he made a present 
of a horse to the priests of his favourite divinity’s 
temple; ages rolled on and the custom continued, 
to ce great profit, doubtless, of the priests afore- 
said. At length some wight, with whose piety 
mingled a fair amount of worldly cunning, hit upon 
the idea of substituting a representation of a horse 
for the living reality. As, of course, this was found 
to anewer equally well the purposes of the giver, if 
not of the recipient, the “mean trick” found numer- 
ous imitators. Time wore on, and meaner grew 
the devotees, until to-day, he who wishes for wealth 
contents himself, in most instances, with offering 
up 4 little board 6 inches by 4 or so, on which is a 
rudely painted image of a horse, costing three half- 
pence. By degrees the term yema came to include 
all the little wooden votive tablets, whether horse 
pictures or not, which are to be found hung on 
way-side yema-dos or in the vicinity of Sinto tem- 
les. Here, for instance, at this temple of Tenjin, 
1s a yema on Which is shewn a stalwart man en- 
gaged in the highly-to-be-commended act of des- 
troying with an axe the cards and dice which had 
served to ruin him, the picture being, as it were, 
the gambler’s pledge of reformation. Other tablets 
were of the usual character; mothers praying by 
the side of their sick little ones, and small bovs 
with sunny faces and shaven crowns were also to 
be seen knecling with hands upraised ; the originals 
of these latter pictures I suppose had been unduti- 
ful, or otherwise naughty, and had been compelled 
by their parents and guardians to expend their 
cket-money in these wooden promises of ‘“ not to 
No it again.” Gut stay,—there is yet another un- 
common looking object in the shape of a suzeems-tshi 
or inkstone, which has been put to such good use 
that positively a hole has been worn right clean 
through it. This, 1 am told, is the offering of a 
or student who prays for heavenly aid in his 
rain-bewildering studies, and as a proof of his 
perseverance he offers the inkstone which he has 
fairly worn out by his industry. Surely he has a 
fair claim for assistance, if it be true that “ Heaven 
helps those who help themselves.” The long tress 
of woman's hair which also hangs here has too 
perchance its own tale of trouble, could one but 
read it. 

Leaving the temple, I go with my guides to a 
neighbouring pottery, one of the most primitive of 
its kind I have ever seen. Teapots and pipkins 
are the articles on which the workmen are engaged 
when | arrive, and although the sight is no new 
one, yet I still take a pleasure in watching the 
graceful curves grow from under the deft fingers of 
the potter. As for his wheel, probably that is just 
such ano‘her as the Hebrews and Egyptians of old 
were wont to use. The artist and designer of the 
little extablishment I found to be an elderly man, 
esconced in a kind of closet and surrounded by 
hundreds of pattern pieces, many queer in shape 
and quaint in design. 

From the pottery we went to a little village 
called Makami, famous in those parts for its somen 
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or vermicelli, the manufacture of which I was 
curious to see. On entering the manufactory I saw 
four men at work. Before each pair of men is a 
large mass of paste composed of wheaten flour, 
salt, water, and oil; this has, by sume process which 
I did not witness, been made into a thick ribbon 
and coiled into a great heap. From one of these 


coils a workman, seated on a mat, unrolls a portion 


of the ribbon of paste, and rolls it on u board with 
both hands until it is round and brought to the 
thickness of the end of the little finger, and as fast 
as he does this his comrade re-coils the paste into a 
flat tub, oiling the surface of each layer as it is 
made, to prevent the whole from sticking together. 
The other two men were engaged in a similar 
fashion, and as these comprised the whole staff of 
the establishment, I saw no other part of the pro- 
cess. I was told, however, that after being par- 
tially dried the paste is drawn in threads a little 
thicker than common pack thread, cut into con- 
venient lengths, and neatly packed in boxes such 
as were shewn to me. 

In the same village was a flour mill, which I was 
invited to look at, and a most curious piece of 
mechanism I found it to be. The machinery 
which was worked by water-power, was construc 
entirely of wood; not a particle of metal was to be 
seen. Yet there seemed no end to the cog-wheels 
about it. The wheat which was being ground was 
a small red variety; the flour so far as I could 
judge, was very fine, sweet, and good coloured. 

‘he bolting cloth was of silk, a material which, if 
I mistake not, has only been used in Eu for 
oes purpose within the past few years. — Htogo 

ews. 
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There are two principal causes for the recent 
changes in the form of government in Japan. They 
are, first, the peculiar reverence of our people for 
the throne; and, second, the influence of estern 
civilization. These two causes have manifested 
their respective effects in many ways. 

The long peace afforded the people ample oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the historical truth 
that the throne was the only legal authority, and 
that the power of the Shioguns was usurped. The 
province of Mito did most in the cause of the res- 
toration of power to the throne. As early as 2395 
(a.D. 1716) this province, then under the celebrated 
daimio Mitsukuni, was the place of the production 
of an elaborate work called “ Dai Niphonshi” (Re- 
cord of Japan), and of many other books of great 
value. Ever since this time the province has been 
regarded as the seat of the force nat impelled and 
directed the national progress. The authors of 
Mito were particular in showing the people that 
their true sovereign was the emperor at Kioto, and 
not the Shiogun at Yedo. The Daimio of Mito 
was one of the three great families closely related 
to the Shiogun, and the growing influence of the 
province of Mito in the cause of the throne could 
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not, therefore, well be suppressed by the Shiogun’s 
government. This cause was not elsewhere ie 
ed, but received the assistance of a vast number of 
distinguished individuals in other provinces in vari- 
ous ways and degrees. 

There is not space in this sketch for allusion to 
the respective merits and labours of these various 
personages. It may be mentioned that the agitation 
caused by the treaty questions with foreign nations 
hastened the downfall of the Shiogun. te became 
apparent that foreign powers could not long remain 
ignorant that the Shiogun was not the legal ruler 
of the empire. A brief account of the foreign 
influence that has been referred to, as one of the 
two causes that brought about the recent change of 
government, may with propriety be given. From 
an early period our people, in consequence of our 
insular position, had been subject to frequent alarm 
on the subject of foreign invasion. The news of 
the Opium War of 2600 (a. p. 1840) in China, at 
an early date reached Japan. Our people, then en- 
joying profound peace, were aroused for defence. 

e agitation created by the unheralded appearance 
ot the United States squadron in the Bay of Yedo, 
in 2513 (a.p. 1853), was a severe trial of the nation- 
al capacity for sudden revolution, and a dreadful] 
realization by the people of the invincible power of 
the “outside barbarians.” Thousands of the patri- 
ots of Japan rose up with the intention of driving 
them out, but the calm and resolute proceedings of 
the officers of the squadron abated their excitement. 
Many of the more intelligent of our countrymen 
saw that it was not prudent to attempt then to 
fight the invaders, and suggested that it would be 
wiser to wait until our nation could be better pre- 
pared to ote with the unwelcome stranger. he 
more excited and larger portion of our community 
madly declared that these ‘ barbarians” should 
never be allowed to soil our sacred land. When 
the Perry ‘[reaty was finally concluded, they were 
violent in their denunciation of the cowardly pru- 
dence of the Yedo government in yielding to the 
threatening aud of the American commander. 
At the imperial court the indignation at the Shio- 
gun became furious, when the news spread that the 
treaty had been signed without the permission of 
the imperial authority. This ill-considered step 
upon the part of the Shiogun became the main and 
legal instrument of assault upon the Shiogunate. 
The agitation increased instead of diminishing, and 
pervaded the empire. The most spirited and patri- 
otic members of the community abandoned their 
homes for the sake of their country. They could 
not easily be controlled or suppressed, for they re- 
presented at that time a national sentiment. It 
was by a party of this class of men that the Pre- 
mier I-i was assassinated, and another high official 
severely wounded. The Yedo government, since 
this last instance, sank rapidly into insignificance 
and weakness. The foreign legations were frequent- 
ly attacked, murders occurred, and foreigners gene- 
rally suffered much inconvenience and danger. 
The remonstrances of the foreign representatives 
could, under the circumstances, receive no satisfac- 
tory answers from the Shiogun’s government. The 
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The English and French protected their quarters 
with a guard of their own soldiers and sailors. 

The bombardment of Kagosima in 2528 (a. D. 
1863) by the British fleet, and that of Simonosaki 
in the following year by the combined forces of 
England, France, Netherlands, and the United 
States, were caused by the conduct of the Satsumas 
and Nagatos respectively. The Yedo government 

roving powerless to punish their offence, the 
oreign powers were allowed, and even urged by 
the Shiogun’s government, to demand justice direct- 
ly from these offenders. The leason thus received 
by these two. overbearing clans was soon attended 
with most important results. At an early day 
thereafter the directed their patriotic zeal to 
an examination of the causes of their defeat, with 
a view to the adoption of some policy that would 
revent its recurrence for similar reasons. Their 
Investigations led to the final successful accomplish- 
ment of their design to unify the sources of autho- 
rity. This was done, and the dual system of ruler 
and the firmly-rooted feudalism of several hun 
almost independent principalities, became a thing 
of the past. The leaders of the Satsuma and Na- 
to clans were fully convinced that to fight the 
oreigner was Only to exhaust the strength and re- 
‘sources of Japan, and they also perceived that the 
foreigner was in many respects far their superior. 
This conviction became the source of the leading 
influence for progress, and, when the civil war 
broke out, it found the strong anti-foreign court of 
Kioto converted to a similar belief in the potency 
of Western civilization. These effects were more 
or less the visible and direct results of the events 
just described. Some of the more obscure forei 
agencies which operated to prepare our nation for 
the recent change may be noted. The introduction 
of the arquebus, which was accidentally presented 
by the Portuguese sailors in 2202 (a.p. 1542) to the 
Japanese, is one of the influences to be remarked. 
This implement was the first article that excited 
enquiry concerning the Europeans. The influence 
of the European art of medicine was next in order 
and prominence ; and, finally, the more recent up- 
preciation of the European art of war. 

The Dutch, who alone were allowed to enter our 
country after all other Europeans had been expelled, 
remained true and kind tous. It was through them 
that we learned, to a certain degree, the value of 
European civilization. .They now, therefore, com- 
mand special respect and consideration of the Japa- 
nese. The most powerful and pervading influence 
that awakened our nation was, and still in a large 
measure is, the appearance of foreign vessels on our 
coast. These are still well known as the Kurobune, 
or black ships, t.e., Western ships. The alarm has 
always been wide-spread because the “ black ships ” 
could be seen from almost any section of Japan. 
The people everywhere were therefore forced to 
know something of the foreigner, and to increase 
their knowledge of him and of his ways. 

Some of the prominent events in the rise of the 
imperial power, or in the fall of that of the Shio- 
gunate, are as follows :— 

1. The government of the Shiogun was wholly 
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unprepared for the advent of the American com- 
modore in 2615 (a.p. 1853). In yielding to the 
threat of the American commander, the Shiogun 
caused general dissatisfaction in the empire and 
deep indignation at the court of Kioto. The svm- 
pathy of many daimios and patriots was excited 
and developed in behalf of the emperor. This was 
the first und signal mark of the decline of the 
Shiogunate. 7 

2. The unfortnnate selection of the heir to the 
thirteenth Shiogun. Amid the increasing agitation 
of the country, attendant upon the revival of inter 
course with foreigners, the selection of the Shiogun’s 
heir became necessary. The popular choice was 
Hitotsubasi, one of the sons of the Daimio of Mito. 
The Premier I-i, disregarding the indication of the 
ae sa will, substituted his own favourite, an in- 

ant daimio of the province of Ki-i, and by imprison- 
ment and execution suppressed all the leaders of 
the party that supported Hitotsubasi. Most of the 
important daimios closely related to the Shiogun’s 
dynasty were involved in this proscription. The 
Shiogunate thus lost intluence, not only with the 
people, but also with its own intimate supporters. 
n the mean time the court of Kioto grew in favour 
with all the dissatistied. 

8. The revival of the long-discontinued custom 
of the Shiogun’s personal visits to the court of 
Kioto. This at once indicated the surrender of 
the secular sovereignty of the Shiogun and pointed 
the way for the whole nation to concentrate its at- 
tention upon the imperial government at Kioto. 

4. The withdrawal of all the daimios’ families 
from Yedo, where they had been detained as host- 
ages. The Shiogun’s government apparently volun- 
teered to grant this privilege, for the professed 
reason, that the detention of the families was a use- 
less and enormous expense. By this proceeding, 
the pa gees of the daimios was regarded as at an 
end, and in ee thereafter, they acted in- 
ag ra in reference to affairs of state. 

. The declaration of the nation's seclusion from 
the rest of the world. While the Shiogun’s gov- 
ernment was charged with the task of persuading 
the foreign representatives to abandon Japanese 
intercourse and trade, the Prince of Nagato rudel 

firing upon veasels that happened to aapedech 
the coust of his province. The four treaty 
of England, France, Netherlands, and the United 
States, sent their fleets to punish the offender. 
Subsequently, they extorted three millions Mexican 
dollars as indemnity for the past and future. The 
etfect of this aflair was decisive. Some of the most 
enthusiastic adherents of the anti-foreign party 
participated in the engagement, and they became 
convinced that the “outsiders” were far stronger 
and in many respects superior to the Japanese. It 
is fair to state that the anti-foreign sentiment in 
Japan was smothered by this event. 

. The unjustitiable attempt of the Shiogun to 
suppress the province of Nagato. The enterprise 
was unwarranted. It was undertaken to strengthen 
the power of the Shiogun, and to check the grow- 
ing independence of the daimios. Some of hjs ex- 
pected supporters hesitated, while the powerful 
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Tithe of Satsuma not only refused to assist the 
hiogun, but openly declared that the attempt was 
unreasonable. A most decided and disastrous defeat 
of the Shiogun’s large army and navy by a small 
force of the Nagato province, caused the immediate 
ruin of the Shiogun’s authority. 

7. The abolition of the Shiagunate. While the 
unsuccessful Nagato expedition was still in progress, 
the Shiogun died, and was succeeded by Hitoteu- 
basi. Hostilities were suspended, to be resumed at 
the discretion of the new Shiogun. Seven of the . 
most influential daimios were summoned to Kioto, 
to counsel together in relation to the new develop- 
ment affairs had taken. The old daimio of Tosa, 
accompanied by his able assistant Goto, was of the 
seven. He boldly proposed the abolition of the 
Shiogunate, and suggested the unification of the 
power of the nation in the hands of the emperor 
so that Japan might become strong enough to stand 
as ap equal in the face of the nations of the earth. 
The Shiogun observed that the Satsumas and many 
others desired his resignation, so that the Shiogu- 
nate might be formally abolished. Having been - 
always a faithtul imperialist, he accepted the situa- 
tion, and, in a brief yet noble address to the throne 
tendered his resignation as the last Shiogun. 

8. The coup @état of the winter of 2597-28 
(1867-68). 

Though the resignation of the Shiogun was ac- 
cepted, there soon appeared in the court evidences 
of a misunderstanding of its full purpose. The 
state of affairs there developed served to increase 
the anxiety of the Satsuma party, which desired 
the complete overthrow of the Shiogunate. Coup 
@état was, therefore, resolved upon. Okubo and 
Saigo, both of the Satsuma clan, displayed great 
intelligence and vigour in devising and consum- 
mating the plot which was to produce the result. 
Iwakura was a prominent and efficient leader in 
this conspiracy, which succeeded not only in over- 
throwing the Shiogun’s power, but also in com- 
pletely changing all of the old offices in the impe- 
rial court. A new order of entirely different rank 
was substituted, and the empire resumed somewhat 
her ancient form of government. Under the new 
order, the highest officss were filled by members of 
the imperial family, those next in order by dai- 
mios and courtiers, and those third in rank by able 
men selected from among the samurai, or gentry. 

9. The civil war. The coup d'état aroused the 
indignation of the Shiogun, and he withdrew from 
the capital to Osaka with his followers. Under 
their influence and by their persuasion he under- 
took to reénter the capital, with the view of driving 
out his opponents and of punishing the conspirators. 
His army was about thirty thousand strony, that of 
his enemy about six thousand five hundred, princi- 
pally drawn from the Satsuma and Nagato parties. 
On the way to the capital the march of the Shiogun 
was arrested by the imperial force. - A severe en- 
gagement followed, that lasted three days and 
nights, and which resulted in the defeat of the Shi- 
ogun’s army and the forced flight of the Shiogun 
to Yedo. On his arrival at that place, though sur- 
rounded by a large army, and commanding a naval 
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force stronger than that of the Emperor, he resolute- 
ly declared that he would never in be found 
arrayed in arms against the throne. this resolu- 
tion he was supported by a small party led by the 
wise and far-sighted Kats and Okubo, who now en- 
joy in consequence great popularity throughout 

apan. The daimios of the north-east who sup- 

rted the Shiogun, failing to induce him to chan 

is mind, without his support, entered the field 
against the imperial forces. They gallantly main- 
tained the desperate struggle for more than six 
months. The Shiogun’s navy took the island of 
Yesso, and for many months succeeded in holding 
out against the imperial forces. 

10. The complete change of our foreign policy. 
Until the civil war broke out, the court at Kioto 
had been the centre of the anti-foreign spirit. 
When the new government took possession of the 
imperial palace and the city, marvellous was the 
change in sentiment that was wrought. The lead- 
ers of the revolutionary party at once perceived 
the great importance of securing a direct and triend- 
ly relation with the treaty powers. As the treaties 
all bore the signature of the Tycoon (whose proper 
title was the “Shiogun”), it was feared that his 
relation with foreign powers might prove an incon- 
venience and a danger. The foreign representatives 
sojourning at Hiogo were invited to an imperial 
audience in the very heart of the old anti-forei 
Kioto. Their appearance in that city was sani 
cant, as it indicated a termination of the agitation 
of the perplexing question of our foreign policy. 
It was the last stroke that dispelled the waving 
influence of the Yedo government, and from @his 
:time the Shiogun’s authority in foreign affairs 
ceased. 

The general features of the new era, of Oshei- 
ishin (restoration of kingly government), will now 
be briefly noted. The causes of its rise have al- 
ready been stated. The influence of a plot or con- 
spiracy like that of the coup d'état in the winter of 
2627-28, has always been injurious to the moral 
character of a nation, and to restore confidence or 
prevent demoralization requires great sacrifices, 
self-denial, energy, and perseverance. Patriotic 
motives of high order inspired the leaders of our 
revolution. The best and most creditable evidence 
of their sincerity is to be found in the charter-oath 
of five articles which was declared soon after the 
new government was. established. 

These articles in substance are as follows :— 

1. All the affairs of state shall be guided by 
public opinion. 

2. The principles of social and political economies 
shall be diligently studied by both the superior and 
inferior classes of our people. 

8. Every one in the community shall be assisted 
to persevere in carrying out his will for all good 


urposes. 
4, All the old absurd ee shall be disregarded, 
and resort shall be had to the right way that exists 
between heaven and earth. 

5. Wisdom and ability shall be sought after in 
all sept of the world, for the purpose of firmly 
establishing the imperial domination. 
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The result of the proclamation of these peculiar 
sentiments has been found more than beneficial. 
Their growing influence upon both the social and 
political status of our people is rapidly revolutioni- 
zing the condition of affairs in a most incredible 
manner. When it became manifest that our old 
feudal system, organized on a very cumbrous plan, 
was not in accord with the progressive situation, 
the four leading daimios of Nagato, Satsuma, Tosa, 
and Hiogen, ably assisted by Kido of Nagato and a 
few others, presented an address to the throne, 
declaring that it had become wrong for them to 
retain their possessions. The petition is substan- 
tially as follows :— 

There are two fundamental things that never 
should be separated from the throne; its great con- 
stitution and its great authority. Since the estab- 
lishment of the empire, the imperial dynasty has 
been one and the same, and it will so continue for 
ever. Every portion of the land, and every one 
that lives, are of the throne. This is what we call 
the Great Constitution. No one will be allowed to 
hold any property in land without the imperial 
authority. This is what we call the Great Autho- 
rity. From the middle ages these fundamental 
things have been only nominally in the possession of 
the throne. Through the intrigues of courtiers, 
the land was divided, and they fecaiie its owners 
without interference. Since the establishment of 
the Shiogunate it has been at the disposition of the 
Shiogun. The practice of this wrong must be ar- 
rested, and particularly in such a great epoch as the 
restoration of the rule of kings. Some might say, 

rhaps, that the land they hold belongs to them, 
ia it had been acquired by their ancestors at 
the risk of their lives. But may not this also be 
said of an armed burglar who, after having robbed 
the public treasury, should claim the treasure be- 


- cause it was obtained at the risk of his life? Every 


one knows that such a person would be called a 
robber. Why should not the persons who have 
unlawfully seized the lands be so classified? We 
now beg humbly to restore to your Majesty all of 
the at and people we have hitherto held. Your 
Majesty will be pleased to accept them at your 
pleasure and dispose of themanew. By thus doing, 
the nation will be enabled to stand on equal footing 
with the several nations of the earth. 

The example of self-sacrifice thus set was soon 
followed by almost all of the remaining daimios. 
Their number at this time was two hundred and 
seventy-eight, and some of them urged the entire 
abolition of the old feudal system. The petition 
was accepted; one-tenth of the whole amount of 
their respective incomes was returned to them. 
They were also appointed the governors of their 
former provinces. Their rank and that of the 
privileged courtiers were made equal, and the rank 


.of Quazok, or Flowery Family, was created to be 


conferred upon them. Before long, many of the 

newly-appointed governors, anxious in the interest 

of reform, arose and proposed to absolutely abolish 

the shadowy remnant of feudalism. As an evidence 

of their sincerity, they presented their letters of 

resignation as the governors of the se somes 
x 
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When the public sentiment in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the official rank had been sufficiently aroused 
to warrant it, the governors who-had addressed the 
throne, as well as those who had not, were relieved 
from duty. 

A brief account of the misunderstanding between 
the supporters of the Shiogun and those of the 
emperor will not be out of place at this point in 
the narrative of events. 

The declining hie of the Shiogun was natu- 
rally inimical to the rising influence of the daimios, 
and particularly to that of the Satsumas. The 
supporters of the Shiogun thought they had dis- 
covered in the proposition to abolish the Shiogunate 
an ambitious design upon the part of the Satsumas 
to succeed the Shiogun in power. This was the 
paramount cause of the civil war; but, contrary to 
their suspicion, and even to the expectation of both 
native and foreign spectators of events, the real 
motive of the Satsuma party, and its associates in 
the civil war, was found to be patriotic without 
evil, and solely in the interest of the whole nation. 
The truth of this estimate has been repeatedly de- 
monstrated in the conduct of the new government. 
One of many striking instances of the war will 
serve as an illustration: After a brave and despe- 
rate fight against the imperial army, a rebel daimio 
proposed the terms of a surrender. Saigo, of Sat- 
suma, then a leader of the imperial army, at once 
agreed to the submission, and commanded the en- 
tire withdrawal of the beseiging force, leaving no 
mark of distrust in the sincerity of the surrenderin 

rty. In reply to an argument that a guard shoul 
Fe left to secure the results of the victory, he said: 
‘We have fought solely for the principle we cherish. 
It commands us to behave as men, and we must 
obey it.” News of this occurrence soon reached 
the rebels, and most effectively convinced them of 
the true character and motives of the long-suspected 
party of imperialists, 

The daimio, whose defeat has just been related, 
sent the youths of his family to Satsuma to be edu- 
cated. The nobility of conduct, so freqnently and 
conspicuously displayed by the leaders of the new 
government, did not fail to induce the rebels to 
think well of the imperial sway. A complete and 
happy union of the whole empire has been the re- 
sult. All of the rebel leaders have now been par- 
doned, and, according to their respective capacities, 
have been the recipients of official rank and dignity, 
in various departments of the civil government in 
the empire. All of the ill-fated, defeated daimios 
have been restored to the rank of quazok, or peer- 
age. ‘The victorious patriots, on the other hand, 
have persistently declined all honours tendered 
them for meritorious conduct. Their high sense of 
duty forbade their acceptance of any emolument for 
gervices rendered in the promotion of the national 
ie y, and the preservation of the national 

onour. 

The character of the progress of Japan, since the 
revolution, indicates an excellent assurance for her 
future welfare. It is difficult to ee the 
power and energy of the impulse which is rolling 
our nation forward in the path of progress. The 
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leaders of the country are amazed to find them- 
selves unconsciously involved in the advance with- 
out wish or invitation. There are none to gainsay 
its advantage. The political giants of yesterday 
are the dwarfs of to-day. Our youths, educated 
abroad, are returning with their faces flushed with 
enthusiastic sympathy with the modern civilization 
of Christendom. Their opinions and ideas are influ- 
encing and bending the actions and desires of their 
leaders and patrons. One of the difficult problems 
for our solution is the restraint of our youths, so 
that their little knowledge will not prove a danger, 
but will become, in its maturity, a powerful weapon 
of defence, and a beneficent influence in the d 
advance of our nation. Wise advice from abroad 
on this vital question is called for. Education has 
become imperative. Schools are happily being 
established on an extensive scale throughout the 
empire. The name of Fukusawa Yukiti will always 
be most honorably associated with education in 
Japan. He has been the teacher of the leader and 
the led, and his fame with us is immortal. The 
many radical changes that are and have been in 
operation in Japan have produced a transition period 
for which allowance, sympathy, and assistance are 
solicited. It is a happy and singularly agreeable 
duty to record here that these changes are all in 
the cause of humanity, and that they are suggested 
and supervised by the aristocracy, at great sacrifice 
of their own interest, for the national glory and 
a eles 

Some European travellers have well reported the 
peculiar characteristics of our people. It gives 
pleasure to introduce here an extract from an arti- 
cle on Japan in Blackwood’s Magazine of September 
1872: “ When the Portuguese first saw the Japan- 
ese, and tried to form an estimate of their character, 
they found them to be what they probably always 
had been, and certainly still were, until a few years 
ago, a people of great qualities and exaggerated 
defects. ey were honest, ingen‘ous, courteous, 
clean, and frugal, animated by a atrong love of 
knowledge, endowed with a wonderful capacity of 
imitation, with deep self-respect, and with a senti- 
ment of personal honour far beyond what any other 
race has ever reached. But they were proud, abso- 
lute, revengeful, profoundly suspicious, hesitating 
and mistrustful, and, in the lower classes, openly 
and radically immoral. Their organization was 
purely military ; war was the only occupation (with 
the exception of the priesthood) which was con- 
sidered worthy of a man; agriculture was left to 
serfs, while commerce was regarded as degrading. 
The fighting classes, which, in fact, constituted the 
only active element of the population, had the ut- 
most contempt for trade, and the entire people 
were deficient in the commercial aptitudes which 
so particularly distinzuish the neighboring Chinese,” 
While this description of the national character is 
generally true, it contains errors which are not of 
sufficient importance to note here. 

Religion and language are two subjects in which 
our people are generally interested. The religious 
sentiment of our people, since the introduction of 
the Buddhist doctrine, has been thoroughly under 
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its influence, while our social statics have been the 
precepts of the Confucian school. There is still 
another religious influence which guides a small 
rtion of our community—the Sintoo faith. The 
ifferent central oe of the three creeds just 
mentioned are as follows: 

The Buddhist believes in a future life, dependent 
upon the principle of cause and effect. 

The Confucian, in a present life, guided by the 
reason of humanity. 

The Sintoos, in s past life, and they live in fear 
or reverence of the memories of the dead 

All of these doctrines are now suffezing a decline 
and are ebbing away before the new lights of science 
and art, which are being introduced from Europe 
and America. 

An allusion to the subject of the Japanese lan- 

bears a most direct relation to the contents 
of this book. In the style of expression, the spoken 
language of Japan differs considerably from the 
written, though in their structure they are both 
ney | the same. In the written language thero 
are fourteen elementary sounds, including five 
vowels. They are a, i, u, e, 0, h, k, m, n, r, 3, t, w, 
y- G,z,d,b, are represented by k, a, t, h, with 
two dots on their right hand side, while p is some- 
times represented by h, with a little cipher in the 
lace of the dots. esound t is not well separated 
om that of ch; f from that of h or wh; g from 
either d, j, or z; n from ng. L, v, and th, are 
hardly known in Japan. 

The vowel-sounds are each defined and all short. 
The style of the written language is like the Chi- 
nese. In all our institutions of learning the Chinese 
classics have been used. There are bir different 
methods of writing a character, and all of them are 
of Chinese origin. These methods differ in the 
degree of their complexity, and are graded accord- 
ing to their simplification of the Chinese character. 
The words in common use are very few in number, 
and most of them are of Chinese origin. There 
are some efforts being made to do away with the 
use of Chinese characters by reducing them to sim- 
ple phonetics, but the words familiar through the 
organ of the eye are so many, that to change them 
into those of the ear would cause too great an incon- 
venience, and be quite impracticable. Without the 
aid of the Chinese, our language has never been 
taught or used for any purpose of communication. 
This shows its poverty. The march of modern 
civilization in Japan has already reached the heart 
of the nation—the English language following it 
suppresses the use of both Japanese and Chinese. 
The commercial power of the English-speaking 
race which now rules the world drives our people 
into some knowledge of their commercial ways and 
habits. The absolute necessity of mastering the 
English language is thus forced upon us. It is a 
requisite of the maintenance of our independence 
in the community of nations. Under the circum- 
stances, our meagre language, which can never be 
of any use outside of our islands, is doomed to 
yield to the domination of the English tongue 
especially when the power of steam and electricity 
shall have pervaded the land. Our intelligent race, 
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eager in the pursuit of knowledge, cannot depend 
upon a weak and uncertain medium of communica- 
tion in its endeavour to grasp the principal truths 
from the precious treasury of Western science and 
art and religion. The laws of state can never be 
preserved in the language of Japan. All reasons 
suggest its disuse. 

By a recent decree, the Western calendar has 
been adopted in Japan in all particulars excepting 
as to the names of the months, for which numbers 
are substituted, commencing with January. We 
have, therefore, since the first of January, just 
passed, come into a new relation with Western 
civilization, and it is hoped that the adoption of 
this familiar chronicle of time will renew the assur- 
ances that Japan as a nation has no aspiration but 
that of the highest, and no intention but that of 
the best in her relations with her foreign friends. 


ee 
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Continued from page 171. 


The three sects before mentioned were always 
a hemehaars Sarg their great ambition was to win 
over the Khakan, but he was neutral and urged 
toleration on all. He one day told Rubruquis that 
everybody at his court worshipped the same God, 
the one and eternal, and they ought to be allowed 
to adore him in their own way, and that by distri- 
buting his favours among men of all sects he shewed 
that all were acceptable to him. The historian 
Alai-ud-din would persuade us he chiefly favoured 
Mahomedans, while I[aithon and Stephen Orpelian 
insist that he favoured the Christians the most. 

But all three religions, Christian, Mahomedan 
and Buddhist were only luxuries indulged in by 
the court, the Mongol nation continued to practise 
Shamanism, which remained the State religion. 
Rubruquis mentions that the chief of the Shaman 
priests lived at a stone’s throw from the emperor's 
palace and had charge of the carriages which cai 
ried the idols. 

These Shamans practised astrology and foretold 
eclipses, they pointed out propitious and unpropi- 
tious days. They purified with fire everything des- 
tined for the use of the court as well as the pre- 
sents offered to the Khakan, of which they had a 
certain portion. They were summoned to births 
to draw horoscopes and to sick beds to cure dis- 
If they wished to ruin anyone they had 
only to accuse him of causing any misfortune that 
should happen. They summoned demons, while 
they beat their drums and excited themselves until 
they got into a state of ecstasy. They pretended 
to receive from their familiars answers, which they 
proclaimed as oracles. (D’Ohsson, 2, 302.) 

At Easter Rubruquis followed the Khakan to 
Karakorum, which seemed to him less than St. 
Denis in France, whose monastery he tells us was 
ten times as large as the palace of Mangu. In 
Karakorum were two principal streets: in one, 
styled uf the Mahomedans, fairs and markets were 
held; the other, styled of the Chinese, was occu- 
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ty by artizans. The city contained several public 
uildings, twelve pagan temples of different rites, 
two mosques and a church. It had an earthen 
rampart jee by four gates; near the gates were 
held markets; at the eastern one millet and other 
kinds of grain were sold, at the western sheep, at 
the northern horses, and at the southern oxen and 
carts. ‘The palace, surrounded by a brick wall, 
stretched north and south. Its southern side had 
three doors. Its central hall was like a church and 
consisted of & nave and two aisles, separated by 
columns. Here the court sat on great occasions. 
It front of the throne was placed a silver tree, 
having at its base four silver lions, from whose 
mouths there spouted into four silver basins wine, 
kumiss, hydromel and tarasine. At the top of the 
tree a silver angel sounded a trumpet when the 
reservoirs that ei the four fountains wanted 
replenishing. This curious piece of silversmith’s 
- work of the thirteenth century Rubruquis tells us 
was made by a Parisian silversmith called William 
Boucher, who had been captured at Belgrade in 
Hungary; 3,000 marks of silver were spent in 
making it. Beside this silversmith, Rubruquis met 
many Christian Hungarians, Alans, Russians, Geor- 
gians, and Armenians at Karakorum. After a sta 
of five months he prepared to return, bearing with 
him the Khakan's answer to the letter of Louis the 
ninth, which was couched in moderate terms but 
ended up as usual by bidding him put no trust in 
the remoteness or strength of his country, but to 
submit. 

The friars were seventy days in reaching the 
court of Batu. Travelling along the public way 
. and bearing the Khakan’s letters they were furnished 
buth with conveyances and food gratis, but the 
road was 8 deserted one; he tells us he did not see 
a single village on the way where bread might be 
bought, and for two or three days lived on kumiss 
alone. He at length recrossed the Caucasus and 
reached his monastery at Acre, whence he sent an 
account of his voyage to Louis. 

About the same time Mangu received a visit 
from Hethum, the king of Little Armenia, which 
comprised Cilicia, Comagéne, and several towns of 
Cappadocia and Isauria. He also travelled by way 
of the Caucasus, calling upon Batu and his son 
Sertak on the way. He was well received, and by 
his persuasion the os i exactions in the two 
Armenias were restrained. 

I have already said that Kubilai, the brother of 
Mangu, received orders in 1252 to march into Yun- 
nan, & province containing several small kingdoms 
which had not been subdued by the Sung emperors. 
Ite primitive tribes have preserved a culture and an 
reat usa in art which has been recently illus- 
trated at South Kensington, and of which very 
interesting oe were presented to the Christie 
Museum. Kubilai assembled his army in Shensi in 
1258, under him was Uriang Cadai, the son of the 
great general Subutai, who went as the director of 
the military operations. Kubilai traversed Sz- 
chuan, and its almost inaccessible mountains. He 
reached the river Kincha, which he crossed on rafts, 
he then received the submission of some of the 
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petty kings, including the chiefs of the Mussuman 
and of the Péman or White Barbarians. Having 
heard that a general of the Sung dynasty had once 
taken a town without killing a man or even disturb- 
ing the traders, Kubilai was piqued to try and 
imitate him; he unfurled his silken banners before 
the town of Tali, the capital of Nanchao and fore- 
bade his soldiers to kill anyone; presently the town 
surrendered. The two commanders who had caused 
the Mongol heralds to be killed alone lost their 
lives. Kubilai now left the army to join his brother 
the Khakan. 

Uriang Cadai continued the campaign, ee 
several successful battles < ese the Tupo or Ti 
tans, and having presented himself at the court to 

ive an account of the campaign, he returned the 
following year, namely, in 1255, subdued the wild 
tribes Péman (White Barbarians), the Kueman, 
the Uman (Black Barbarians), etc., the latter were 
called Carcjauk by the Mongols. The kingdoms of 
the Lolos of Ava and Alu recognized the authority 
of the Khakan. Towards the end of 1257 the Mon- 
gols attacked the kingdom of Gannan or Tungking 
Coma), they advanced to the river Tha, which 

ows through it, and where the Tonquinese army 
was encamped with a great number of elephants. 
Having crossed the river on rafts the Mongols at- 
tacked their enemy, who fled. They then took 
Kinochi, the capital of Tonquin, they there found 
their envoys, who had been grossly ill-treated and 
almost strangled with bamboo cords; in punish- 
ment for this conduct the town was given up to 
pillage. Having rested his army for nine days he 
returned northwards to the court of Mangu to escape 
the summer heats. The previous year a kuritai had 
been held, at which largess had been freely distri- 
buted, the festivities lasting for two months. The 
same year, t.e., in 1256, the king of Corea went in 
person to Mangu’s court to do homage. 

In 1257 Mangu began to be jealous of his brother 
Kubilai, whose wise and generous measures had 
won the respect of the Chinese. He removed him 
from the governorship of Honan, which he gave to 
Alemdar, a Mongol in high office at Karakorum. 
Kubilai was naturally irritated, but his Chinese 
counsellor Yaochu told him the first subject of the 
empire ought to set an example of obedience. He 
advised him to return with his family to his brother's 
court. The latter was deeply cached by the sub- 
mission and revoked the commission of Alemdar. 
At a kuridtat summoned in 1257 at Kabur Kabuk- 
cher, in the centre of Mongolia, Mangu declared 
his intention of marching in person against the em- 
pire of the Sung, which had given great cause of 
offence to the Mongols. Some of their envoys hav- 
ing been kept in prison for many years and only 
released as a favour after the unsuccessful siege of 
Hocheu by the Mongols, the Sung authorities wish- 
ing thus to show their anxiety for peace. Before 
setting out, Mangu visited the ancient ordu of 
Jingis Khan and made a sacrifice to the colours and 
kettle-drums, his old guages of victory there col- 
lected, he also appointed one Kitat governor of 
Russia and dismissed him with a present of 300 
horses and 500 sheep. 
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He set out for China in 1257, leaving his bro- 
ther Arik Buga in command of Karakorum. He 
first went to do honour to the manes of his grand- 
father, to which he had built a temple, and havin 
sacrificed to heaven and received the pinawed 
homage of Kubilai and his other dependants, he 
crossed the Yellow River on the ice, entered Shen- 
si, and encamped near the mountain Liupan; where 
Jingis died. There he gave audience to the various 
officials of that great province and received news 
from his brother Hlulagu of his successes in the 
West, he therefore gave him the government of the 
province south of the Jihun or Oxus. Havin 
eae the heat of summer there and left behin 

is heavy baggage, he advanced with 40,000 men, 
whose number was purposely exaggerated to 100,000 
in three divisions upon Suchuan, two other armies 
made diversions into Hlukuang and Miancheu. The 
campaign commenced with a doubtful struggle in 
the neighbourhood of Ching-tu-fu in Szchuan in 
which both sides gained successes, but the Mongol 
general Néoulé at length compelled his adversary 
to retire, and having left a garrison in the town he 
then went. to join the Khakan, who was laying 
siege to Khuchuyai. After an attack of ten days 
one of its gates was opened and the Mongols entered 
by stealth; Yangli, the commander, was killed and 
his army fled. The treacherous officer who had 
alg the gate was rewarded with a state robe and 
the command of a small town in the district of 
Pao-ming-fu. The troops were rewarded with pre- 
sents of wine and meat, and the general Vang-te- 
cheng with a belt of jade. 

Mangu now captured the defile of Chang-ning- 
chan, and was soon after joined by the other divi- 
sions of his army, which had overrun considerable 
districts of Szchuan. They then proceeded to cap- 
ture many important towns of that province. The 
first ddy of the Mongol year liste 18th) 1259 
was celebrated in the Imperial camp, pitched at the 
foot of the Chung-kué mountains, with a great fete, 
at which it was discussed whether they should brave 


the summer heats in these southern latitudes or re- - 


turn northward. It was determined to remain, and 
they proceeded to lay siege to Hocheu, a great town 
situated at the confluence of the rivers Nialing and 
Feu. During March and April the town repulsed 
several assaults. In May there happened a terrible 
storm, during which it rained for twenty days. Out- 
side the town the Sung troops also fought bravely, 
they destroyed the bridge built across the river Feu 
by the Mongols, and having collected a thousand 
boats at Chung-kin-fu they advanced along the 
river Kia-ling, this flotilla was however attacked 
and disperaed by the Mongols. The siege lasted 
for two months longer, but it was unavailing. It 
had already cost the besiegers very dear, their 
army was suffering from dysentery, with which 
Mangu himself was attecked. He determined at 
length to raise the siege, and to merely blockade 
the town. A few days after he died of dysentery, 
acer vere? probably by the Imperial vice of the 

ongols, that of drunkenness. He was fifty-two 
years old when he died. He was of a firm temper 
and taciturn, was not given to luxurious habits, but 
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very fond of hunting. His discipline was most 
severe. In his last campaign he punished his son 
and his friends for riding over a wheat field, and 
one of his soldiers was put to death for taking an 
onion from a peasant. The chiefs of the army now 
determined to withdraw to Shensi, taking with 
them the Imperial corpse. It was taken to Kara- 
korum, and for four days was successively placed 
in the tents of his four widows, and then taken to 
Burkan Kaldim, where it was buried beside the 
bodies of his father and grandfather. Marco Polo 
reports that the savage practice of killing every- 
body encountered by the corpse on its way was 
carried out in his case, and that 20,000 people thus 
perished. 

Mangu died in March 1259. He left two sons by 
his principal wife, who were called Balty and Oren- 
guiass, and by his concubines two others, Chirégin 
and Assutai, but none of them succeeded him. 
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ON ANCIENT JAPAN. 
From the Nihon gwai shi. 


During the reigns of the emperors Konin (770- 
782 a.D.) and Kwan-mu (782-806 a.p.) the more 
distant provinces were in a disturbed state; during 
the years of Hoki (770-780) a disorganization was 
decidtd; from that time, those rich, able-bodied 
cultivators, who could afford to do so, gave up their 
profession, exclusively studied military arts, and 
answered to the call of the court in case of war, 
while those incapacitated by physical weakness, 
devoted themselves entirely to the husbandry; so 
that war and husbandry became quite distinct. After 
the eras of Tevkwan and Enki the government lost 
its authority; complete separation between high 
and low took place. Of the people of Oo-wu (pro- 
vinces of Mutsu and Dewa) and Kwanto (eight 


; 1.4 
eastern provinces) some became Dy (ey 


Rok-ay-tonin or Emperor's Guard, others settled by 
themselves in their own country, and would not 
have any garrison duty, and the governors were not 
strong enough to force them. These arc, I suppose, 
what Kiyotsura means by those whoare not tigers and 
tigeresses of the army, but he-wolves and she- 
wolves of the provinces. These people always kept 
arms, had horses, and called . themselves Bush 


nzv +- or Mono no fu. This, then, was the origin 
of the name Bushi. During the period elapsing 
between the eras of Tenkey and Kwan-ji, the two 
families of Minamoto and Taira used to make use 
of these fellows to quell any disturbances in east- 
ern regions. Each used by custom the same peo- 
ple every time, so that when by degrees, there came 
to be relationship of lords and retainers between 
them, it was easy therefore to repress any disorder, 
as the court had only to order either of these two 
families, who would put themselves immediately 
at the head of these retainers. Tle court, caring 
only for the present enjoyment, did not think of 
the military power that was gone forever. Nay, 
the court intrigues used to try to attach them to 
themselves, to strengthen themselves. The emper- 
36—x1 
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or Toba, who used to issue these orders, a to 
have understood this evil, but he did not know its 
cause, and certainly did not act very wise in his 
measures against it. At that time, if any Mina- 
moto did not obey the court, a Taira was ordered 
to punish, and vice versd, so that the court thought 
that it had the power to keep under subjection 
either of them, forgetting that one day this might 
cause, as it did, a deadly quarrel between them, 
which it would not be able to check, and which 
would upset all the old organizations and laws. 
War is a thing on which the fate of thousands 
hang, and the military power ought not for a 
moment to be separated from the court; it was be- 
cause of this that the ancient emperors always took 
command themselves. Now they left this impor- 
tant power entirely in the hands of one or two 
families and separated themselves from them, think- 
ing them not worthy to be admitted into court. 
Sometimes they even looked on them as if they 
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were servants and slaves, saying that is only iy 


PA Military Family, ne + Military Officer ! 
If they had done any good service, they would be 
miserly and give no reward. Alas! is it to be 
wondered at that they should put themselves out 
of the pale of the law. Yet, at first, they dared not 
break out openly, as the authority of the emperors 
was of long standing; but on and after Hogen and 
Hayji, they took every opportunity to break out 
and upset all order, and the court was unable to 
restrain them in any way, and at last gave up all 
authority to those who were formerly looked upon 
as servants and slaves. When I place these two 
families as first on my history I cannot help lament- 
ing this serious blunder of the court, and its conse- 
quent downfall which no earthly power could have 
stopped. Those of later generations who would 
ih over people, ought to take this lesson well 
to heart and profit by the experience.—D. K. 
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Zangar or verdigris .......... ma O55 es 5,000; 10,000) 1, 8,800 
White léad is. cssesekciatees eA 48 5 ~ 3,000} 6,000 J; 4,500 
Sankhia, Hartal, & Tabkiah do. a 9 45, per seer. 1,400} 2,800) None _ 2,800 
Oninien? 55.sss ccna eiacanes » Shy 4, 9 4,000; 8,000} 2,000! — 6,000 
Sajikhar and Jowakhar ...... 600} 1,000; None 1,000 
Ranga, Tin? 6.02566 s0se805 - » 12 ,, per maund| 16,000, 32,000) 1, 80,500 
Jasta, Pewter ........0000ee o 9 a ‘5 19,000} 38,000} None 38,000 
[eed cites cindexeetsiawetas ” 7 ” 99 10,000} 20,000 a 20,000 
Steel ocsiiaycaseeereesaadens eA gy AO 55 . 4,000; 8, +. 8,000 
Gin flinte,° European ........ » 1 yg 14, per 100. 6,000; 12,000; None 12,000 
Europe-made guns, of sorts....] ,, 260 ,,600 ,, each. 11, 22, ‘ 22,000 
Monghyr-made ditto ..... ened ogg 10 =, 85, yy 2,000; = 4, ‘. 4,000 
English knives and scissors....' 5, 488, 2 5 4 1,200) 2, 300' = 2,100 
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English needles, etc. ........ 
Ditto iron and brass-ware .... 


Atter of Ghazeepore, Jaunpore, 
Choha oil ditto a - 
Keorah Water 
PIE 65 a Sea eS 
Saffron of Cashmeer 

Lobhan .......... 2. «: 

Paun of Behar and Bengal... . 
Cocoanut Hookah bottoms. . . 


Jetmudh or Moolhati 
GugalL 
Nasadar .......222-. 
Dry winger 0s ad es 
Mangrela or Kalonjee. ... . 
Akarkora .. 2. « « eee 
Bakkam wood. ....... 
Kusum flower 

Tunud ditto 
Tutea . 
Surma .......20.e8e68 
Moordasankh . . 
Mahawur 


« @¢ #® @#@® @ @ @# @® #4 @ 


Cr ee ee) 


s es e# e# # @ # 


Ce ee | 


>. e© @ @ @ @®@ @ @# @® @ @ 


Tokhumbalanga and Ispoghol . 


Sendhu salt 
Mattel io. 450%, eh ass we we 
Soap, soft, Indian. ...... 
Dry leaf, tobacco... .... 


Chooree and Tikoolee, from Be- 
néres and Ghazeepore .. . 


Peacocks’ feathers 


Chapra Lakh . . 
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At what price purchased in Cal- 
cutta, or where manufactured or 


From 1lasto 14 Rs. per 100. 


15 ,, per tolah. 


1 ,, per seer. 
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5, per maund 
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24 Rs. per maund 
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7 Re per maund. 
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8, 18,, ” 
4 ,, 1 a per tolah. 
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£23 / 38 
Bosh, 
He | 
rei z:s 
“si 258 
S42 | 4 
i 
3,000 None 
1,200, 
ean None 
2,400 9 
10,000 a 
3,000, 
7,000, 9 
1200, 
3,600, 
6,000 ” | 
etn ” 
10,000 500 
20,000, 2,000 
28,000, 2,000 
8,000' 1,000 
11,000 _ 1,000 
12/000. None 
5,000 sy, 
4,000 ” 
8,000 9 
1,000' , 
1,200 None 
2,400 ” 
2,000 ” 
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12,000 ” 
1,000», 
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gf | £48) $8 | $3 
es | igh | iy 
At what price purchased in Cal-| 24 25% 3& 33 
ARTICLES. cutta, or where manufactured or 3 Eis ak gz3 rs E. 
grown. Bp,Ba pes esa og & 
goed | gz | 4 a8 
Hookah snakes ........ From 1 a.to 1 Re. each. None 500 
Tazee horses?.............05- », 300 ,,1200,, = mA 60,000 
Indian horse apparatus ...... as 2.000 
Bultaloes : ves o 4k wa Wee sees oe: ere be $3 9 1,23.000 
Goats, ete. deinen ies » Gas, 13,, 99 % 34,500 
Arhurdoll . . . . 1 1 4, »» IL 5 per maund. ‘s 1,000 
Sugar .. ite ie Ze ee ar ane ae ae 1,000; 10,200 
Sugarcandy ..... , 15 , 18,, a None 6,000 
English looking-glasses" . » Lay 15 ,, each. 400, 5,600 
English glass-ware® . 2,000; 8,000 
Grand Total Rs. . . . |16,11,000/80,60, 3,56,900 27 03,600 


™QOpium is in great demand in Tibet just now. 

A very insufficient quantity gets there vid Népal at 

resent. It is procured by the Népilese furtively, 
in the Tarai, from our ryots between the Narayanl 
and Bagmatti. 

= Népal is full of copper and iron and the people 
have great skill in working them, Tin, lead and 
zinc they get from below, and a variety of mixed 
metals. Népaél produces plenty of zinc, but no 
skill to work the mines. 

° The whole Goorkha army, which is armed with 
muskets, is supplied with flints from below, chiefly 
from Calcutta. 

For Iénglish fowling-pieces and hard-ware, there 
is always a considerable demand in Népél; guns 
priced between 250 to 500 rupees sell very well, 
apd so do good plain scissors and needles. Our 
scissors are also in demand in Bhote, and if we 
would condescend to work upon the models pre- 
scribed by the usage of these countries, we might 
obtain a large vent in them for our hard-ware, of 
most sorts. 

P Both Népél and Tibet constantly require and 
consume a large quantity of tropical spicery, drugs 
and dried fruits, and both countries repay India 
with large returns of drugs and samples peculiar to 
either region. Of the number aa value of the 
medicinal substances furnished to commerce by 
these countries, European medical men are strangely 
uninformed. 

aWithin the last fifteen years the gentry of 
Népal have become universally horsemen. 

he Court makes large and regular purchases, and 
pays usually, not in money, but in elephants, the 
produce of its [Tarai territories. This sort of barter 
answers equally well to both parties in the trans- 
action. 

‘Small mirrors are in equal demand for Népél 
and for Tibet. 

*Not merely wall-shades and chandeliers, but 
tumblers, wine-glasses, and lanterns sell well at 
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Kéthmaindi. The people are beginning to use our 
aati! Alay glass-ware at their tables. 

The Tibetans never had any scruples about using 
our plates, dishes, and glasses. China however sup~ 
plies them with crockery. For fine glass-ware they 
cause some demund. 


GENERAL OBSERVATION. 


Of the seven headings under which the informa- 
tion continued in this paper is arranged, the first 
and last speak for themselves, the others may be 
helped by illustration. The purpose of the second 
heading 1s, chiefly, to aftord a useful hint as to the 
usual quality of the goods required for this market. 
A comparison of headings 3 and 4 will give the 
average profits upon the trade realized at Kathman- 
du, at this time, after allowance has been made for 
the difference of Kuldar and Népflese rupees 


100 to 135 : 
(13g to 16) and for the expenses of duties and car- 


riage on account of both, which latter may be seen 
in No. I., so far as the Népdlese Territories are con- 
cerned; and for the rest of the way, through our 
own territories, the means of accurate information 
are in everybody's hands. I may as well, however, 
observe, that according to the statements of Népél- 
ese merchants of credit, the costs on account of 
Custom House charges, in our territories,* reach 7 
per cent. of the value of the goods, half of the sum 

ing paid at Calcutta and the other balf to various 
of the Customs on the way up. Every Custom 
House examiner on the river, the affirm, must be 
propitiated, and no doubt there is some truth in 
this assertion. The-more’s the pity! These two 
headings (3 and 4) may likewise, by showing the 
proportionate amounts of the several sorts of goods 
required, and by indicating, though less accurately 
of course, the total amounts of annual transactions, 
serve to regulate commercial adventure in the first 
instance, and afterwards to point out to the mer- 


By Treaty they ought to be 24 only. 


THE CAPITAL CITIES OF CHINA. 


chant and to the government, by collation with the 
known wants and means of their regions, the en- 
largement of which this commerce is probably 
capable. And by a reference to the same circum- 
stances, in conjunction with the matter of headin 
6 and 6, which show how much of the imports 18 
consumed in Nép4l and how much transported to 
the North, the intelligent merchant may gather 
further hints for the guidance of his conduct both 
resent and prospective, and Government further 
indications relative to the probable future impor- 
tance of the commerce in question. Where there 
is no such thing as statistical records, or, at least, 
none accessible to the stranger, we must be con- 
tented with the best opinions and estimates within 
our reach ; and those which I have given have been 
gathered with care from native merchants of high 
respectability. So much for the form of the paper. 
In regard to its substance, I know not that much 
can be added to the marginal remarks. It appears 
(columns 3 and 4), that whilst traffic is languishing 
all over the world, almost for want of compensating 
the merchants of Népél are procuring from 
to 100 per cent. advance upon Calcutta prices at 
K&thmandu upon their speculations in European 
woollens, chintzes, hard-ware and glass-ware, as 
well as upon thore in Indian cotton stuffs of all 
sorts, spicery, drugs, dyes, and pelagic produce, such 
as pearls and coral, and, in a word, upon the great 
mass of their commercial transactions. This fact, 
when taken in connexion with the rapidity of the 
returns upon these speculations, is demonstrative of 
iteelf, that the trade in question is capable of an 
easy, immediate, and considerable extension. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 100 per 
cent. of profit in question is not actually such, Put 
only 200 Népalese for 100 Sicca rupees, which pro- 
portion of 2 to 1, when reduced to one denomina- 
tion of coin, is only* 27 to 16. It must be further 
remembered, that this profit, or rather advance on 
Calcutta prices, is exclusive of the costs in duties 
and carriage. When, however, due allowance has 
been made on both of these scores, there will still 
remain a net or real profit of 30 per cent., which is 
uite sufficient to support the inference based on it. 
here is one general remark in reference to the 
trade of Bhote that I cannot forbear making. It 
is this, that whereas, at present, of the whole goods 
imported from the plains, the greater portion is con- 
sumed in Népél, and a small portion only trans- 
ported to the North, the reverse of this ought 
naturally to be the case with reference to the rela- 
tive means and wants of the two countries. But 
Nép4l has already ecensibly felt the benign influence 
of a pacific intercourse with ts, Tibet has yet to 


receive it. Its indirect extension beyond the snows - 


however, though slower, must be equally certain 
with its prevalence on this side of them. Népél 
being within the reach of those whom it concerns 
to note particulars relative to this commerce, I shall 
pass on to such as belong to the Tibetan branch of 
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* Popular standard—Calcutta assay gives the value 
. Siccas to Mohéris thus :—100 of former to 1353 of 
atter. 
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it, and obeerve that the great staples exported 
through Népél to that country have heretofore been 
English broad cloth, pearls and coral. Of the two 
latter, there is said to be just now a ne aged 
Tibet, but the former is in gooddemand. The best 
i are those from 8 to 15 rupees per yard; the 

et colours liver, imperial purple, scarlet, yellow, 
lively green, and clean brown. Three or four times 
the quantity now sent there might at once be pro- 
fitably transmitted by one who knew well the mar- 
kets of Calcutta and Kaéthméndi, and had an estab- 
lishment at the latter place, and such an one might 
also realize a large profit upon the transmission of 
select hard-ware, glass-ware, and peltry. 

Opium and indigo are now in great demand in 
Tibet, and there is good reason to believe that a 
large quantity of both articles might be annually 
sent there with great advantage to the transmitter. 
Not merely the Tibetans, but the neighbouring 
Mongolians and Chinese, would eagerly purchase 
opium if they could get it at Lhasa or Digarchee. 

ow far the Company’s regulations interfere with 
the export of this drug in this direction, I cannot 
say; but those whom it concerns can easily ascer- 
tain. The present Calcutta pricesare four times as 
great as those at which the Nép&lese merchants 
now purchase, the small quantity they can procure 
git and which is all that is transmitted 
to Tibet. 
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THE CAPITAL CITIES OF CHINA. 
By Dr. F. Porter Smrru. 


In no country has the metropolis so frequent] 
migrated from place to place a in Chine! It fo 
not very uncommon for the departmental or district 
capitals to have undergone changes of a similar 
sort. In addition to these nominal, or govern- 
mental, changes, positive transportations of these 
cities have also curiously taken place. 

The district capital of Pa-tung (Sech’uen) was 
moved a distance of several miles in the thirteenth 
century, and the sub-prefectural capital of Kwes- 
chau, in the province of Hupeh, was moved, an 
had its name changed, several times. These shift- 
ah and changes are generally due to dynastic 
whims and alterations, made from mere wanton 
desire to innovate, or to obliterate traces of pre- 
ceding dynasties. 

The site and name of a city have been changed 
a8 A oes for some parricidal, matricidal, or 
rebellious act. An instance of this kind is to be 
noted in the change of the name of the district- 
city of Lt-ch’uen in Hupeh. Changes of the names 
of metropolitan cities are to be particularly noted 
in the case of the capital put the Ming period, 
commonly but improperly called Nan-king at the 
present time. In the Chau period this royal city 
was called Ken-ling; in the Ts'in period Moh-kng; 
in the time of the Wu sovereigns it was Kien-yeh; 
in the Tsin it was named Kten-kang; in the eastern 
Tein, Tan-yang; by the Sui emperors, Tsiang-chau; 
the Tang soverel named it Ktang-ning; the 
Mongols called it Tsih-king; the Ming dynasty 
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called it Ying-t’ten, or Nan-king, and the present 
Tartar line of emperors call it Kiang-ning, after 
the T’ung name. As the name of the capital city 
of China (like that of many other eastern countries) 
generally embodies or suzyests the terms metropolis 
or capital, it is obvious that, in the case of all mi- 
grations of the royal or imperial authority, there 
must be an extinction of one name and the renewal 
of another. 

As king means ‘capital’ there can now be but 
one city Peh-king, or more properly Ktng-sz’ (the 
Kinsai of Marco Polo), with the word king attached 
to its name. The Chinese emperor denies the use 
of the word king to any of the capitals of the coun- 
tries of which he is sovereign, such as Corea. 
Beginning with the early Pre-Christian dynasties 
Chin, (near, if not actually, K‘ai-fung-fu, Honan) 
was the metropolis of Fuh-Ai, but several migra- 
tions occurred to Shantung and places in other 
provinces during this the dynasty of the Five (but 
really more) ay lee The metropolis of the Hia 
dynasty was in P'ing-yang-fu, in Shansi. The next 
(Shanz) dynasty changed "their capital six times, 
returning at last to their first capital, Poh, corres- 
Pane to the Yen-sz'-hien of the present time, in 

[onan province. The Chau sovereiyns sat at Ss- 
ngan-fu (Shensi), but shifted to Honan province, 
and yet another place, the T's'in dynasty made Hten- 
yang in Shensxi their metropolis. ‘The Han sove- 
reigns selected Si-ngan-fu under the name of Chang- 
ngan, but the later Han rulers sat at Loh-yang 
(Honan). Cheng-tu (Sech'uen), ZZu-chau (Honan), 
Wu-chang (Ilupeh), Nan-king, Loh-yang, Nan-king, 
Yen (KKausuh ?), MZwaijin-hien (Shansi), Fung-t'ren 
fu (Manchuria), Nieh (1Tonan), Chang-ngan, K’ai- 
Fung-fu (Honan), under the various names of Ta- 
lang, Pien-king, Pien-chau, Pien-liang, Hang-chau- 
fu, Ta-tu, Nan-king, and Peh-king, were the respec- 
tive capitals of succeeding dynasties, or particular 
emperors, not regarding occasional reversions to 
former capitals in some cases. Peh-king was fora 
time called Yen-king, and Peh-p'tng as a minor capi- 
tal, befora its full possession of the metropolitan 
dignity in the early part of the Ming period. 

The sites too of some of these capital cities have 
been sometimes arbitrarily changed. The Hia 
capital at 2ing-yang (Shansi) was five & to the 
south of the present city. One of the Sui emperors 
shifted from Si-ngan-fu city to a spot some 33 ki to 
the north of the city proper of St-ngan-fu. So far 
from the Chinese being opposed to great changes 
of any kind, there is no reason why, in the case of 
a projected railway in China, the Imperial Throne 
and any number of tombs and grave-enclosures, 
with public buildings and temples, might not be 
made to shift or give way before the will of the 
Hwang Ts of China, whose name and office we 
weaken down to the European commonplace title 
of Emperor. 
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ON RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


MEMORIAL OF A. MORI, ESQ: 
(Late Japanese Minister at Washington,) 
Addressed to the Prime Minister of Japan. 


Our religious faith is the most vital concern of 
man. Though, mane} enlightened nations, liberty 
of conscience is regarded as both an inherent right 
and an essential element of human progress, in all 
the glorious history of our race this sacred right 
has not been recognized. Prejudice, ignorance, 
hereditary ideas and usage, are obstacles to our pro- 
gress. The attempt to unite the two antagonistic 
systems of Buddhism and Sintooism has failed. A 
new religion cannot be male by the State, or forced 
upon the people. Religion is not a thing to be 
manufactured or sold. It is solely a matter of pri- 
vate judgment and individual conscience—a 


ues- 
tion between each man and his Creator. To den 
liberty of conscience is to crush the human a | 


for religion is the duty of man as a rational being, 
and according to each one's free reception of its 
light can we know the life of faith, and gain insight 
into spiritual truths. As there is an inexhaustible 
variety in nature, so there is a useful diversity in 
religious faiths. These have been wisely moditied 
in successive ages, in accordance with the changing 
conditions of human society. 

It may be objected that our past history, having 
identified in the popular belief the very name of 
Christianity with political troubles and intrigues, 
now enjoins precautions against the invasion of new 
doctrines from abroad, disturbing our peace in this 
critical time of change, and involving conflict and 
discord, and retarding our progress, while we are 
still unprepared to discriminate between the good 
and the bad in this foreign religion. 

These objections assume that the Christian sys- 
tem would be evil in its influence; but is this 
oe as founded on a knowledge of its true char- 
acter 

Many fear that Christianity would disturb our 

social relations, introducing discord between supe- 
riors and inferiors in our class system of society. 
But agitation is better than stagnation. Progress 
comes through discussion. Conflict may be a bles- 
sing. The nation which receives a new knowl 
and power like that of the Christian morality and 
faith, will necessarily better its condition, and be- 
come wiser and stronger, and ultimately harmonize 
and fraternize all classes of society. History attests 
this assertion, for no nations of the earth have so 
grandly advanced to the lead of civilization as those 
whose religion has been Christianity. A coerced 
uniformity must be a grievous wrong, since the 
Creator has so made us that we cannot all honestly 
hold the same views. 
_ Many fear that disturbance would result from an 
immediate introduction of Christianity. Now, pre- 
caution is wise and essential, but timidity is not 
precaution. Oaution is essential to success in great 
achievements, but inaction on account of difficulties 
1s not precaution. It is negligence, and becomes a 
wall against progress. True caution is both an ac- 
tive and protecting element of -progress. 

The best precautions for us are the establishment 
of just laws by which all the proper rights of man 
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shall be recognized and protected, including com- 
lete liberty of conscience, impartiality of the 
state towards all religious denominations, and yet 
protection to the State from all disturbances conse- 
a upon religious differences. Wise laws are 

e best guarantees for the peace, security, and 
pe both of the governing and the governed. 

hen the ruler has the best prerogative, and the 
subject the fullest liberty. ‘Then follow social or- 
der, obedience to law, virtue, and good will. 

Our present position is one of awful responsi- 
bility. We are charged with the task of mouldin 
the destiny of our nation. Nay, more, the laws an 
institutions we form will exert an influence on all 
the other nations of Asia. This herculean task 
ought to inspire us with such zeal and solemnity 
that we shall do our best in the great. cause of 
humanity. 

This memorial closes with a charter of religious 
freedom in a form appropriate for an imperial pro- 
clamation, of which the following is a summary : 

“Whereas, Religious faith can be properly deter- 
mined only by reason and conviction, not by force 
or violence ; and 

“Whereas, No man, or society of men, has any 
right to impose his or its opinions or interpretations 
or any other, in matters of religion, since every 
man must be responsible fur himself; and 

“Whereas, The experience of the world shows 
that great evil has followed the patronage of any 
particular religion by the State ; 

“Tt is now solemnly resolved and declared that 
the Imperial Government of Dai Nippon will make 
no law prohibiting, either directly or indirectly, the 
free exercise of conscience or religious liberty 
within its dominions; that the organization of apy 
religious order shall not be interfered with by either 
local or national authority, so lung as such organi- 
zation does not conflict with the laws of the State; 
and that the law of the Empire shall recognize no 
religious institution as s scial or different from any 
other kind of social institution ; and that no special 
privilege or favour shall be granted by either local 
or national authority to any particular sect or reli- 
gious denomination without extending the same at 
once to every other; and that no religious or eccle- 
siastical title or rank shall be conferred by the 
State upon any person belonging to any religious 
association.” 


The above, though a mere epitome of Mr. Mori’s 
memorial to his Government, plainly means not 
mere tolerance, but full religious liberty. His posi- 
tion on this subject has been misunderstood. en 
last winter Gov. Buckingham, Hon. Peter Parker 
and Dr. N. G. Clark, and afterwards the Secretary 
of State, urged the recognition of religious liberty 
in the proposed treaty, Mr. Mori resisted the pro- 

osition. A just national pride would accept no 

ictation as to their internal policy. But in his 
own mind religious liberty and separation of Church 
and State were accepted principles, and in his view 
they will in due time be so recognized by his own 
Government, and that too without any treaty stipu- 
lation or outside pressure. Present investigations 
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and deliberations may involve delay. To adjust all 
preliminaries will take time. But of the ultimate 
result I have no doubt. I learn from one of the 
Embassy that in a late interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in London, he advised the 
entire separation of Church an@ State in the re- 
organization of the Empire of Japan.—C.U. 


NOTES ON THE BURMESE LANGUAGE. 
By R. F. 8t. Anpkew St. Jonn, Esq. 


Burmese appears to be passing from the first to 
the second radical stage as described by Max Miiller 
(p. 331, vol. i., Scrence of Language) for as yet al- 
most all affixes and postpositions can be traced to 
their primary significations, though in a few cases 
they are lost, and many polysyllables are taken from 
the Pali and other languages, and even with these 
the tendancy is to reduce them to monosyllables; 
eg the Pali mégh, balo, hpalo are reduced to mé, 

0. 

’AS regards the introduction of the present Pali 
alphabet very little is known, and there are good 
reasons for believing that before the destruction of 
Tagoung and Pugan a form of the Sanskrit was in 
use: the present written character is simply the 
rounded form of the square Pali without any foreign 
innovations. 

Great care must be observed regarding the aspi- 
rate; every consonant that has not an aspirated 
form may have the symbol of the letter H com- 
bined with it, and the usual effect on a verbal root 
is to make it causative, thus, kya is ‘to separate,’ 
‘fall,’ but Akya is ‘to cause to separate,’ ‘to throw 
down’: kya with a lengthened vowel and the nom- 
inal prefix A, becomes a-kyd ‘a separation, interval, 
space, and Akya undergoing the same process be- 
comes a-hkyd ‘that which has been separated, ano- 
ther.’ It is difficult to define Ard as it means both 
‘to hear’ and ‘to inform’ [exactly as in Chinese }. 
The root thwa may be connected with Chinese k't, 
hut I doubt it; there is however the honorific 
kyua ‘to go,’ used only for persons of distinction. 

Great care must be taken to distinguish between 
R and y,as the Burmese pronounce them both y 
and interchange the characters, the proper letter 
can only be discovered by a reference to the Arakan 
dialect, where they are distinct. 

Thee, -thaw’ -ee, are indicative from thee ‘this’; 
thee loo ‘this man,’ lo thee ‘the man’: thee or ee 
generally bind up the present indicative sentence, 
thaw is a form of the same used to connect a verb 
or adjective with a noun as koung thaw loo ‘a good 
man, thwd thaw Wo ‘a going man,’ %.e., the man 
who goes. £2 the possessive is probably a contrac- 
tion of thee, and seems tu have undergone the pro- 
cess described by Max Miiller in note on page 123, 
vol. i., like genos -geneoos -geneos -genous, thus, gna 
thee otstsa -gna e& otstsa, TH (=8) being rejected, and 
eventually reduced to gna otstsa. The tendency of 
the English language to return to monosyllables is 
very curious. 

Byee, the sign of the perfect, is written pyee, and 
its tirst meaning ‘full,’ thus pyee-byee ‘ful-filled’: 
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it may also have a connection with the root pys 
‘todo.’ I think that éo is intrans. and h/o trans. ‘to 
increase.’ 

Nouns beginning with a consonant that is capa- 
ble of taking a hard sound often drop the prefix a, 
as a-kyd = gyd, a-hpa =hba. It is difficult to ex- 

lain the rule by which consonants are ry hp: 
hised ‘side’: ta Apet hmd ‘on one side’: bay hbet hmd 
‘on what side’? ho hbet Amd ‘on that side’: Anat) 
hpet hmd ‘on two sides.’ 


Vocabulary to the following sentences :— 


Burmese. English. 

A kouk collection, custom. 

A twet on account of. 

A chain clock-measurment, time. 

Bay or abay what ? 

Byee: past tense affix. 

Baw ives the idea of buoyancy. 

Bay-louk how much. 

Ba polite affix, often omitted. 

Daw - noble, royal. 

Dwin in. 

Go and gé mark of accusative, postponed. 

Geh 

Gyee or kyee or 

kree big, great. 

Ga rom. affix. 

Hlay boat, canoe. 

Hkaw call. 

Hma from. 

Ko-daw you (honor.) &¢., noble-body, fr. ko 
contr. of Pali kayd ‘body’ and 
daw ‘noble, royal.’ 

Kyun servant. 

Kyun-6k I or my, &?., servant-humble. 

Louk about (of time). 

Leh interrogative affix. 

Lan: road ; Tibetan. 

Lway turn, change. 

lo manner. 

Ma-né-nya last night. 

Ma not. 

Myo or mro_—_ a town. 

Ma-net morning. 

Myee future affix. 

Mya many. 

Mee: . 

Mee-thim-baw steamer. 

Mon noon. 

Myeen horse, pony. 

N6 day; nyi (Ningpo and Shanghai), 

Nya night; ya, Chinese. 

Net black, dark. 

Nfyee (naéree) an hour. 

Pa-thaw - bringing with. 

Pyada corruption of Bengalé “ bearer,” a 
servant. 

Pyait speak. 

Pé to give. 

Son to go down stream. 

Say ten; shap Canton. 

Thembaw ship. 

Tsa-mya-go letters. 

Thwa: go. 
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ON THE BURMESE LANGUAGE. 


Burmese. Muglish. 
om 

6 to ned, 
Tsaw-zaw ro og 
Tsa causal affix. 


1. Ma-né-nya youk-thaw mee-thim-baw 
ko-daw a-twet pa-thaw tsa-mya-go 
yoo-geh ya-oung kyun-6k pyada myo- 
thd thw4-ba-byee. 


My servant is gone to the town to fetch your let- 
ters which arrived by the steamer last night. 


2. Ma-net tsaw-zaw say nayee a-chain 
louk hlay tsee-yué akouk-yon-go s6n- 
myee lo hlay thoo-gyee-go hkaw pyaw 
leik. 

Call the boatman and tell him I want to go 


down the river to the custom-house in his boat to- 
morrow morning at ten o'clock. 


3. Myo-tho youk oung bay lan: thw& ya- 
myee leh. 
Which road must I take to go to the town P 


4. Thee-ga-né moon-lway-hma myo-dwin 
tsee thwa-thaw myeen atwet bay-louk 
pé ya-tha-leh. 


What did you give for that horse you were 
riding down the street this afternoon P 


In this last sentence “you” is understood, it 
might be ko-daw for a superior or moung-min polite 
to equal or inferior, or some other word of address. 
Min is simple ‘thou,’ but seldom used, moung is 
‘brother’ To an old man the common form would 
be oo-gyee ‘great-uncle,’ or bha-gyee ‘grand-father’; 
to a slightly older man i-k’o ‘elder-brother’; to 
equals moung-min or familiarly moung, but to chil- 
dren or decided inferiors nin. Toa woman tt-ma 
‘ elder-sister,’ myee-ma ‘ younger-sister,’ a-mé 
‘mother,’ thin, ko, etc. would be used. 

In speaking of a person there are several modes 
thus a man’s name is Hpyoo, legally and commonly 
he would be Nga hpyoo, but politely and equally 
Moung Hpyoo, whilst as he got older he would 
become Ko Hpyoo or Oo Hpyoo. A woman would 
commonly be Ma, but if a girl or inferioz Mee, 
whilst an old woman would be May. Shwé ‘gold’ 
is the most common affix, thus nearly every one is 
Moung shwé this, or Ma shwé that. 

In some parts of Burma, and more especially 
amongst the Toung-thoos, there is a curious cus- 
tom of changing 8 man’s name three times, first, as 
a child he may be called Nga Hpyoo or simply 
Looga lay (little man, %.e., boy) or some other pet 
or nick name; second, he enters a monastery and 
returns to the world with a Pali name, such as 
Pyeenya (wisdom) or Nanda, and remains thus till, 
third, he becomes the father of a grown up child, 
and is called Nga ape ba, .e., father of Nga 
Hpyoo, or whatever the name of his first eon or 
deughter may be. Nick names are very common, 
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and often taken from some peculiarity, as Nga Lan 

thwa pon nee, t.e., ‘Nga Lan with-the-red-gums.’ 

i Ea is thus re-named by his Burmese 
nds. 


It has hitherto been the custom with most persons 
who have had occasion to write Burmese words and 
sentences in Roman letters to divide every syllable 
with a hyphen, thus :-— 


Han- tha-wa-dee-myo-dwin-nay-thaw- 
thoo-hpyit-yue. 
‘Being a resident of the Hanthawadee District.’ 


This style of writing must be exceedingly puz- 
sling to Dhilologiate, and to my mind is decidedly 
wrong. Burmese consists of pure Burmese,—a 
monosyllabic language in a state of transition— 
interspersed with pollysyllabic words borrowed from 
the Pali and other foreign tongues, and therefore by 
this system it is impossible to distinguish between 
monosyllables and polysyllables, in fact the sen- 
tance appears to be one huge word. According to 
Noah Webster “the ned aaa is a mark or short line 
between two words to show that they form a com- 
pound word or are connected” and “in writing or 
printing the hyphen is used to connect the syllables 
of a divided word at the end of a line.” The above 
abuse then of the hyphen has really no meaning, 
nor as far I can see doesit answer any advantageous 
purpose, fur the sentance can be written much more 
properly with the hyphen according to rule, thus: 

Hanthawadee myo dwin nay-thaw thoo 
hpyit-yue. 

This at once shows that “ Hanthawadee is a Pali 
word, that the remainder are Burmese, and that 
two are compound: these compounds are sometimes 
composed of two monosyllables used to express one 
thing, as “hnit-lon,” heart /¢.: “two-lén,” round, or 
of a verb and its affix, as “nay-thaw,” where “thaw” 
simply gives a participial form to the verb “nay” 
dwell, and joins it to “‘thoo” person, and sometimes 
of reduplication, as “myan” quick, being redupli- 
cated becomes “myan-myan” quickly. Some would 
no doubt place a hyphen between “myo” and “dwin” 


.thus “myo-dwin” town-in, but why should ‘town- 


in’ require it any more than ‘in town,’ seeing that 
the Burmese order is generally the reverse of Eng- 
lish, and why should ‘“‘Hanthawadee” be cut up 
into syllables any more than Newcastle or Liverpool? 
These remarks will apply to all languages of the 
Burmese class. On the other hand the want of the 
hyphen will also lead to error in vocabularies and 
lead to their classification amongst the polysyllabic 
class, thus, bad should be written “ma-koung” (not- 
good), and not “makoung,” and in some words, of 
which the derivative is lost, such as “lin-nd” a bat, 
“hku-hnit” seven, it is just as well that the hyphen 
be retained for the sake of comparison with other 
dialects. 
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THE -ASLATIO SOCIRFY OF JAPAN. 


A regular meeting of the above Society was held 
in the Public Hall, on Saturddy, the 22nd March. 

The chair was taken at 8.30 p.m., by the Presi- 
dent R. G. Watson, Esq., and the minutes of the 
last meeting were read. 

The Secretary reported that a considerable num- 
ber of books had been presented to the Library b 
Dr. Hadlow and Mr. Watson; and that Mesars. rd 
Vicars Boyle, W. G. Aston, Clifford Bate, and Dr. 


Nathan Brown had been elected Resident members, 

The Secretary also asked to be relieved by the 
appointment of a Recording Secretary, expressing 
at the same time his willingness to attend to the 
correspondence for the present, if it should be de- 
sired. This matter was referred to the Council for 
their consideration. 

With reference to providing a suitable place for 
the Library and Museum, it was stated that the 
Chamber of Oommerce could not conveniently 
grant the use of their room. The hope was ex- 
pressed that some provision might soon be made; 
but no action was taken on the subject. 

Mr. Satow then read an elaborate and carefully 
prepared Paper on the Geography of Japan, illus- 
trated by several large-sized maps, projected by the 
Japanese, and published many years since. 

The President, in tendering the thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Satow, rémarked that we were under 
great obligation to him, for that such a paper would | 
be highly appreciated by the Royal Geographical 
Society, and might perhaps deserve its medal. Re- 
cently some of the members of the Japanese Em- 
bassy in England had become members of the 
Geographical Society, and the suggestion had been 
made that a Branch should be established here in 
Japan; but if we could secure such contributions 
as that read this evening, such a Branch would be 
superfluous. He referred, also, to the prevalent 
ignorance of geography which was to be found even 
in intelligent circles, and urged the importance of 
making ourselves acquainted with the countries in 
which we reside or travel. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, it was 
stated that the length of the chief river in Japan 
was about 170 miles; and that Lieut. Ward, when 
surveying in the Acteon some years since, had found 
that the Japanese had constructed some of their 
maps with considerable accuracy, though two of 
those exhibited by Mr. Satow showed very great 
divergence from each other. The method of nam- 
ing seas and straits by the Japanese and by foreign 
navigators was very diverse, and gave rise to a good 


deal of misunderstanding. 
$6—r1 
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. OHINESE OFFICIAL RANES. 

The following list of the chief Civil and Military 
Mandarins appeared in that excellent little maga- 
zine Notes and Queries on China and Japan in 1868. 
We regret that we cannot find space for the notes 






1. 98 EF The Tsung-tuh. 






CHINESE OFFICIAL TITLES. 


that accompany the list. Ina future number we 
may’ do so. Some of the Chinese characters are 
unavoidably omitted. To Chinese scholars thie will 


be of little consequence; to those unacquainted 
with Chinese the Englsh equivalent is enough. 


















































Viceroy. Transparent red. Ail) “a The stork. 
2. 7 a cA Foo-tai. Governor. Bright and blue. oa @. pheasant. 
8. Pr. Nas Fan-tae. Treasurer. rir Peacock. 
4. Ze FS FE ngan-cha-sze] Oriminal Judge. Transparent blue. | 2 Wild goose 
5. 4 ran Taou-tai. Intendant of Circuit. Opaque blue. =| 8. pheasant. 
6. Fat EF che-foo. Perfect. do. BH okgrtt. 
7. 47 Boi-fang. Maritime Superintendent.| Crystal. | Partridge. 
8. 30 YN ohe-chow. Sub-perfect. Semi-opeque white, | MP Quail. 
9. Ft YR cho Heen. District Magistrate. BA WE Oriole. 
10. | AG Heen-Chéng. | Aseistant do. do. BR Magpie. 
11. $$ choo-poo. Village Superintendent. do. 
12. pi Bu Teen-sse. Police Superintendent. 





18. X& HR Seuen-Keen. 


Coming next to the Military Officials there are :— 


Rural Magistrate. 






1. He F Te-tuh. Commander in Chief. wi Wil Unicorn. 
2. a Fe Tsung-ping. Lieutenant General. 
ih -F- Lion, 
8. Fal) Hy Foo-teeang. Major General. 
ee ZY Leopard. 
4, Tean-teeang. Colonel. r) 
5. EE <3 Yow-ke. Lieutenant Colonel. fk cn 
6, 4 F) Toone. Major. Wy > i. 
7. oF Ul Show-pei. Captain. a 
do. 
8. ¥ a ‘Pseon-tsung. Lieutenant. 
‘ + ee Ensign. Sea Horse. 
10. #K BR King-tss. Sergeant. Fi AF Rainocoroe 


1,2 = Wae-wei. Corporal. 
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THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN. 


JAPANESE PROVERBS. 
Continued from page 81. 


(75) Tobi nakeba, kaze fuku. 
If there be a kite, there must be a wind. 


(76) Toshi yori no ko wa kage nashi. 
An old man’s son has no shadow. 


This means that he is so attenuated he will soon 
die. 


(77) Tomi de wa ogori; madzushikereba hetsurau. 
When a man is rich he is proud, when poor he is 
obsequious. 


(78) Tomoshibi kien to shite wa, akau wo masu. 
There is the greatest brilliancy just before the light 
goes out, 


(79) Rongo yomi no rongo yomadzu. 
Like ing the Rongo (Confucian Ethics) and 
bipeny {h it. 
A Japanese gentleman saye this is like going to 
church Aad saviod prayers very well and afterwards 
on returning home indulging in riot and excess. 


(80) Hana wa ne ni kayeru. 
The flower returns again to the root. 


The Buddhist notion of transmigration lies at 
the bottom of this. The ever-revolving cycle of 
human affairs is implied, and the folly of pride is 
indicated. 

(81) Chikuba no tomo. 

Like a friend on stilts or hobby-horse. 


This is somewhat obscure, but we find it means 
a very old friend ;—friend of echool-days. 


(82) Ningen bdanji Seiwo no uma. 
All men and all things are like Saiwo’s horee. 


This proverb requires explanation. The at- 
tached to Saiwo’s horse is Buddhist evidently. 
The tale is that Saiwo, an old Chinaman, had a very 
ate horse, which one day went astray and was 
ost. Whereupon an old acquaintance said he was 
very sorry. “lam not sorry,” said Saiwo. By and 
bye the horse found his way home. Then the old 
friend said he was very glad. ‘I am not glad,” 
said Saiwo. In due time Saiwo’s son became fond 


of riding, and the horse threw him, and dislocating 


one of his limbs put him hors de combat. Again 
the old friend was sorry, but Saiwo was unaffected 
as before. Then came the tug of war and Saiwo’s 
son escaped the conscription on account of his mis- 
hap in tumbling from the horse. 

The proverb teaches that “things are not what 
they seem.” That we can “judge nothing before the 
time.” “Wait for the end,” ete. 
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THE NAMES OF THE KEW DIVISIONS OF THE 
JAPANESE EMPIRE. 


I. In the Gokinai or Kinai. 

1. Hiogo,* 2. Nara, 3. Sakai. 

IL In the Tokaido. 

4. Kanagawa,® 5. Saketama, 6. Iruma, 7. Ashi- 
gara, 8. Kifukits, 9. Imba, 10. Niiharu, 11. Hagi- 
shiro, 12, Yasonots, 13. Togin, 14. Nagoya, 15. 
Kakuda, 16. Hamamats, 17. Shidzudka, 18. Yama- 
nashi. 

I. In the Tosando. 

19. Korima, 20. Kuchiki, 21. Uchinomiya, 22. 
Miyaki, 23. Shibuga, 24. Nagahama, 26. Gifu, 
26. Chikama, 27. Nagano, 28. F’kushima, 29. Iwa- 
maye, 380. Wakamate, 31. Midzusawa, 32. Iwate, 
83. Asmori, 84. Yamagata, 36. Okaji, 36. 
Satada, 87. Akita. 

IV. In the Hokurokudo. 

38. Niigata,* 39. Teuruga, 40. Ashiwa, 41. Ishi- 
kawa, 42. Nanawo, 43. Niigawa, 44. Kashiwasaki, 
45. Aigawa. 

V. In the Sanindo. 

46. Toyo-oka, 47. Totori, 48. Shima-ani, 49. 
Hamada. 

VI. In the Sanyodo. 

50. Nanima, 51. Ho-jo, 52. Okayama, 53. Fu- 
kats, 54. Hiroshima, 55. Yamaguchi. | 
Vil. In the Nankaido. 

56. Wakayama, 57. Nato, 58. Kangawa, 59. 
Ishidzuchi, 60. Uwajima, 61. Koch. 

VI. In the Saikaido. 

62. Nangasaki,® 63. F’kudka, 64. Sanju, 665. 
Kokura, 66. Oowake, 67. Imari,t 68. Kumamoto, 
60. Hachidai, 70. Yasshiro, 71. Mimiteu, 72. Kan- 
goshiia. 


1. The Gokinai contains 5 prov. 56 divi. 
2. ,, Tokaido ‘3 16, «129 ,, 
8. ,, Tosando ‘ 3, 182 , 
4, ,, Hokirokido ,, 7, 88, 
5. 4, Sanindo i 8 62 ,, 
6. ,, Sanyddo : 8. 82, 
7. yy Nankaido es 6 , 40 and 
[5 islands. 
8 ,, Saikaido ‘iy 9, 2, 
9. ,» Nito a ae 4, 
10. ,, Hokhas 3 12, 8%, 


* The open ports are thus marked, (see below). Kana- 
gawa was changed for Yokohama in 1859, Oosska is 
among the Fx cities, and Hakodate is in Yesso. 

* Formerly belonging to Sanga, a powerful Daimio. 

* This office is over all arrangements for opening up 
waste lands and forming settlements in the islands, 
one has recently been done in Yesso. 


*The governor of Fu-city is called chi ji Say BY. 
those of Ken are Ken-rei 54 a 
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Avicws, 


Vocabulary and Hamdbook of the Chi- 
nese Language. In two vols. Vol. ii. By the 
Rev. Justus Dootrrr.e, author of Social Life of 
the Chenese. Foochow, China. London: Trubner 
& Co. 1878. 

This second volume of Dr. Doolittle’s work is one 
of the most useful publications we have seen for 
Chinese students. He has managed, on the princi- 
ple of division of labour, to accumulate a vast store 
of matter both important and curious. The names 
of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee for the 
accuracy of their statements. 

There are lists of proverbs, maxims, inscriptions, 
Callery’s Phonetics, Tables of Chronology, of Botany. 
Methods for transcription of foreign names. Terms 


used in mechanics. Diplomatic and official terms. 


Ethnographical table of Central Asia. Buddhist 
words and phrases. Tauist words and phrases. 
List of selected characters. Book of rewards and 
unishments. Mineralogical and geological terms. 
Mottoes from temples. Grammar, Wen hsiao. 
Terms used in cosmogony and mythology. Geo- 
phical terms. List of printers’ terms. Custom 
ouse and tariff terms. List of dishes. Two hun- 
dred antithetical couplets. Commercial words. 
Classification of medicines. Anatomical and physio- 
logical phrases. List of musical terms. Terms 
used in natural philosophy. Elements of natural 
science. Medical divinities. Photographical chemi- 
cals and apparatus. Kalgan, Kankow, Canton and 
Foochow comparative list of common words. Na- 
tive féte and natal days observed at Canton and 
Foochow. Syllabary of characters in Southern 
Mandarin. Mathematical terms. Three character 
classic. A scripture to awaken the world. Terms 
for use in deliberative bodies. Christian marriage 
ceremony. Puzzles and conundrums. Religious 
terms. Answers to puzzles. Collection of pearls. 
Regulations of the Canton guild at Foochow. List 
of English syllables with Chinese equivalents. Sec- 
tion of merit. Index plantarum. Proclamation 
relating to the tea business at Foochow. List of 
the principal Buddhist countries and places, etc. 
Book phrases used by preachers. Christian fune- 
ral ceremony. Temple oracles. Shop signs at 
Peking. Terms used in geomancy. Proclamation 
against idol processions. Photographic terms. 
Chemical terms. Geographical names in Tartary. 
Countries and places adjacent to China. Shipping 
terms. Names of tea shops. Metaphorical sen- 
tences. Phrases from social life in China. Terms 
relating to crimes. Weights and measures. Chi- 
nese coinage. List of fixed stars. Terms concern- 
ing tea. Compradore, Shroff. Godown, keeper and 
coolie. Dialogue concerning tea. Flowers and 
fruits. Specimens of Chinese names. 
From this epitome it will be seen that the volume 
contains many destderata for students of Chinese. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard Lombard Street, Londea. 
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OF BOOKS. 


Ocean Highways: The Geographical 
Review. Edited by CLEMENTS R. Manxuaw, O.B. 
New series, June, 1878. London: Triibner & Co. 


This Geographical Review abundantly fulfils ite 
rofessions. e Editor seeks and finds matter of 
intense interest not only to geographers but to the 
public generally, and on subjects of every day con- 
versation. The maps are a valuable addition. The 
reports of the various Geographical Societies at 
home and abroad keep the reader au courant with 
all important and new geographical information. 
We may notice the following azticles and maps: 
“Map of the desert of Gobi, showing the routes 
of Ney Elias (1872), Prahevalsky, etc. Map of a 
portion of the Sahara, illustrating H. Duveyrier’s 
ron ‘The Progress of Discovery South of 
Algeria, 1859-1872. Connection between Economic 
Botany and Geographical Research. Map of Brit- 
ish possessions on the gold and slave coasts (West- 
ern Africa), together with Ashanti, Dahome, and 
Yoruba. Khiva or Khuwariem. Sketch map of 
Northern Sumatra, showing the territories of Achin. 
On Northern Sumatra and especially Achin. 
The magazine is exceedingly well got up and 
ought to be on the table of every Orientalist. 
—— Ql 


Chinese-English Dictionary of the Ver- 
nacular or ken e of Amoy. By Rev. 
Carstams Doveras, M.A., L.L.D., of Glasg. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

The vernacular or spoken language of Amoy, 
which this Dictionary attempts to make more ac- 
cessible than formerly, has been also termed by 
some “The Amoy Dialect” or “The Amoy Collo- 
quial;” and it partially coincides with the so-called 
“ Hok-kien Dialect,” illustrated by the Rev. Dr. 
Medhurst in his quarto Dictionary under that title. 
But such words as “ Dialect” or ‘ Colloquial” give 
an erroneous conception of its nature. It is not a 
mere colloquial dialect or patois; it is spoken by 
the highest ranks justas by the common people, by 
the most learned just as by the ignorant; learned 
men indeed adda few polite or pedantic phrases, 
but these are mere excrescences (and even they are 
pronounced according to the Amoy sounds), while 
the main body and staple of the spoken language 


of the most refined and learned classes is the same 
as that of coolies, labourers, and boatmen. 


The language which for want of a better name 
we may ca Fhe Amoy Vernacular or spoken lan- 
guage, contains within itself several real dialects, 
especially those of Chang-chew, Chin-chew, Tung- 
an, and of Amoy itself. In this Dictionary the 
form of the language poe at Amoy itself is taken 
as the standard, and the principal variations of the 
Chang-chew and Chin-chew dialects are marked, as 
also a considerable number of the variations occur- 
ring in Tung-an, Chang-poo, and some other 
regions. (Author's Preface.) 
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